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THE TALBA. 



CHAPTER I. 



And Cintra's summits teil 
How the grim Saracen's dread legions feil. — Micele. 

On one of the mountain eminences of Cintra in Portugal, a 
pile of rugged and broken rocks, adorned in part by the scanty 
herbage that grows within their cavities, overhangs a smooth 
and somewhat broad space of ground, where, notwithstanding the 
heat of the climate, a carpet of the finest grass appears always 
verdant, being refreshed by a little rush of water that wells out 
beneath the rocks, and running in a narrow Channel through the 
midst of a grassy glade, finds its way down the precipice which 
form 8 a boundary to this delightfui spot. The view it com- 
mands is magnificent ; of so varied and interesting a character 
that description can but feebly convey any adequate idea of its 
beauty. The eye ranges over an extensive tract of country, and 
contemplates with delight, mixed with wonder, the stränge, wild, 
and grotesque combinations of rock, that rise into conical shapes, 
' and a thousand other fantastic forms, on all parts of the moun- 
tain; whilst, between rock and rock, except where prevented 
by sudden declivities, the band of cultivation has created little 
gardens that might vie with Eden itself for the lively beauty of 
their colour and the delicious perfume they breathe around. The 
rieh green of the lemon groves, the pale pink blossom of the 
almond tree, and hedges of laurustinus and gum cistus, are seen 
in great profusion; whUst, towards the base of these heights, 
the vines hang in luxuriant abundance, and, with the olive and 
orange groves, show at one view the peculiar treasures that 
constitute the opulence and pride of the Portuguese. 
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2 THE TALBA. 

Woods formed of elms, the evergreen and prickly oak,' the 
cork-tree and chestnut, are seen in all directions around the foot 
of the mountain ; and, contrasted with the sterile character of 
the country in the immediate vicinity of Lisbon, " serve to 
check," in the words of the poet Southey, " any wish to wander 
from the charming Springs and shades of Cintra, or to explore 
the sad wildemess that insulates them from the cbief city of 
Portugal." Yet even this harren tract of country, by the force 
of contrast, seems rather to enhance than injure the finer parts 
of the view : as light in a picture receives greater brilliancy by 
the shadows that are opposed to it. From the more elevated 
points of the mountain, the Atlantic is seen to stretch its waters 
into an expanse so vast and boundless, that they lose themselves 
in, and mingle with, the clouds, or that thin blue vapour which 
forms the line of the distant horizon. 

At the foot of the mountain stand the ancient town and 
palace ; whilst on several eminences arise the towers and walls 
of many a convent. The ruins of a Moorish Castle may, to this 
day, be seen on a commanding Station of the rock, not far from 
the glade of velvet turf we have already noticed. The spot was 
consecrated by long-remembered tradition, that gave to it an 
interest which survives the changes of time and of generations. 
"Not even to this hour could it be looked upon by the contem- 
plative eye with indifference. 

When Alonso the Fourth, sumamed the Brave, was king of 

Portugal, this remarkable spot was in its greatest beauty, being 

then adorned and tended with extreme care. A little raised 

mound of earth lay beneath the pile of rocks, near the source of 

the spring, which was shaded by some beautiful flowering shrubs 

that had been planted around it. A cork-tree hung from the 

interstices of the rock above, where its roots found a bed, and, 

grown to an immense size, had displayed its wrinkled bark and 

glossy foliage to the successive summers and winters of more than 

a Century. To this spot there was no access, except by a little 

narrow path that wound amidst masses of rock, and often by 

the side of deep chasms or abrupt precipices, which rendered the 

way difficult and dangerous to any one not familiär with the track. 

On this account, perhaps, it was little known; for it seemed 

scarcely trodden, save by the foot of the goat or the kids, as 

they leaped and gamboled, unconscious of fear, amid rocky paths 

and giddy precipices. 

It was during the reign of the monarch we have mentioned, on 
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a fine evening, when the sun, which looks on Spain and Portugal 
with so much ardour, was slowly sinking below the waters of the 
Atlantic, that a solitary figure ascended the path leading to the 
pile of rocks, the grassy glade, and that mound of earth which 
was the last tenement of a human heing. 

The figure was a woman, tall, and cast in nature's finest 
mould. The features of her face were regulär and smaU, 
except the forehead, which was of ample breadth ; the com- 
plexion was of the deepest brown, with a reddish cast — in fact, 
tawny — the usual complexion of the better order of Moors, who 
once overran and inhabited parts of Portugal as well as Spain. 
The face was rendered expressive by the animation of eyes jet 
black, and fuU of that liquid lustre so particularly observable 
in Moorish beauty. Her teeth were white like ivory ; and 
the well-formed lips, crimson as the rose of Sharon, finely har- 
monized with the richness of the complexion. The beautiful 
Moor was attired after the manner of her people at the date of 
our narrative, towards the middle of the fourteenth Century. 
Some of the adomments of her person were not such as we 
should think could add to her beauty, yet they did not eflface it; so 
difficult is it for art to spoil the productions of nature : nor were 
these adomments altogether the effects of mere female vanity — 
as they were connected with the customs of her country, and 
indicated the rank, or birth, of her who wore them. 

The feet, the palms of her hands, and fingers' ends, were of a 
deep saffron colour, having been djed with the plant called 
henna, which is still used for that purpose amongst the Moors 
of Af rica. Even her eyebrows and eyelashes were dyed accord • 
ing to the ancient custom amongst Eastem nations. Around her 
head she wore simply a white kerchief twistcd in the form of a 
turban ; but the Upper part was covered by a long thick veil, 
which could either be thrown back to become a graceful robe, or, 
if dropped before the face, to conceal the features and even the 
figure of the wearer. Her dark hair hung in long and shining 
tresses down her back ; two locks, however, were carefully 
plaited, and feil in front below the waist. The large pendent 
and crescent-shaped rings which she wore in her ears were of 
gold, whilst bracelets of the same material encircled her arms 
and glittered round her slender ankles. The feet were protected 
by sandals not unlike those wom by the ancient Greeks. An 
embroidered silk vest sat close to the bosom and waist, so as 
perfectly to show the form; it was confined by a girdle rieh 
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4 THE TALBA. 

in embroidery ; and the Upper garment, or caftan, of crimson 
silk, hung loose in elegant and flowing folds. 

Such was the person and attire of the nohle Moor, who, 
carrying on her arm a basket of sweet-scented flowers, wound up 
the path towards the romantic spot we have described amid the 
heights of Cintra. Though eminently handsome, she had passed 
the bloom of youth ; but, from the colour of her coniplexion, she 
had lost less of her personal charms than a fair beauty would have 
done at the same age. She was in every respect a striking figure; 
and though, at the time of our narrative, the Moors had lost nearly 
all their possessions in Portugal, and those who remained in it 
were a degraded, taxed, and almost an enslaved people, yet in 
Aza Anznrez there was nothing which spoke of fallen fortunes. 

Her Step was slow; her air composed, yet grave. Every 
motion of her body was replete with gracefulness, and with that 
majesty of demeanour which is seen in some highly-favoured 
mortals who appear bom to command, and in whose looks thero 
is authority. 

As the Moor reached the spot which she had toiled to gain by 
so diflBcult and rugged an ascent, the vivid sunset illumined the 
surrounding objects with a brilliancy no language can express, 
though in some places, the shades of evening had already 
cast a gloom amid the deep chasms in the surrounding rocks. 
The stillness of the air — for there was not wind enough to stir 
the light petal of the smallest flower — diffused a solemnity 
around that seemed to awaken keen and thrilling sensations in 
the breast of Aza Anzurez, as she stopped a moment before she 
advanced to the little mound, — or let us call it the grave, for so 
it was — which she adomed and tended with so much care. 

Aza paused, and sighed as she drooped her head upon her 
bosom ; yet the pause was but that of a minute. Raising her- 
self, as if the motion of her body kept pace with some elevating 
thought of her mind, she looked up. There was not a tear in 
her eye ; though some watery drops still hung upon the long 
dark eyelash ; and, with a firm step, she advanced towards the 
grave. Aza put down her basket, folded her arms across her 
breast, after the Arabian custom of a moumer, and stood in a 
fixed attitude, gazing on the sod of earth that lay at her feet. 
So deep was her attention, so perfectly absorbed were all her, 
faculties in the melancholy contemplation of the object before 
her, that she neither saw nor heard the approach of a youth who 
had followed her steps to this secluded spot, and, now stealing 
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behind her, made her sensible of his preseüce by softly saying 
« Motberl" 

Aza in a moment caugbt tbe sound, and clasped her arms 
round the neck of the boy, as she said, in a voice that spoke 
her strong emotions, ** Harnet ! my son ! at this place ! on this 
day ! — Why have you foUowed me 1 Leave ine — now is noti 

a time " " Yes, mother ! " answered the Moorish youtli ; 

" now, and at this place. I have foUowed to implore you, nay, to 
claim it as a right of blood, that I should share all the sorrows 
of a mother. Why should the noble Alcanzor lie in his bed of 
dust, and his son stand by and look upon it, while he is yet 
forbidden to know each circumstance of those injuries that 
brought him down to the grave ] " 

" You are yet too young. Harnet ; you are but a boy," said 
Aza ; " I fear to trust thy ungoverned years with the knowledge 
of that which, when told, will require a man's sense, as well as 
a man's arm, to do thee right" 

" But I am old enough to know you are unhappy, my 
mother ; to know that my father is dead — brought low by the 
cruelty of men ; that I, who was free born, am now as a slave 
araongst this people. Do I need more to make me safely to be 
trusted 1 Give me, then, what is my due/* 

Aza turned and gazed upon her son, as he spoke, with 
thoughts so acutely painf ul that her entire soul seemed to speak 
in her eyes those feelings she wanted words to express. Her 
son was about seventeen years old ; in stature he had not yet 
attained the füll growth of manhood ; his limbs were slender 
and elastic, but, though they showed activity, there was notliing 
in their formation that evinced superior strength. Hamet's was 
the form well suited for the iiimble hunter, but was without 
that power which we attach to the idea of a youth born for the 
toils of war. In his face there was much of the same expression 
which characteiized the countenance of his mother, yet less of 
majesty. It was the face of a frank ingenuous youth, who feels 
keenly, and speaks openly what he feels ; yet was there high 
enthusiasm in the bright black eye of the Moorish boy. His 
complexion, though so young, was of a darker shade than that 
of Aza. It shone like polished marble. He wore a short dress, 
that left bare his neck and limbs, showing their slight and fine 
proportions to advantage. 

. As Aza looked upon her son, she seemed to dwell on every 
f eature of his countenance, as if her affectionate gaze could never 
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he satisfied ; whilst the boy continued, in terms füll of love and 
warmth, to urge her to confide to hiin the fiül knowledge of his 
father's injuries. 

"Thou art young, my child," Aza again replied ; ** the sun of 
thy days shines bright upon thee. Why, before it is needful, 
should I make thee know such sorrows sls may cast a shade on 
them f or ever 'i This is the day of thy father's death ; and — " 

** And therefore," said Harnet, " it is the day that I should 
learn the fatal cause that brought him to the grave. Here, on 
this spot, where rests the earthly dust of the noble Alcanzor — 
here, Allah, receive my prayer ! *' The Moor feil on his knees 
before the grave as he spoke, and raising his hands and eyes to 
heaven, he continued : " Allah ! thou only and true God, before 
whose throne kneel those spirits of fire that bear to thee the 
vows of the faithful, hear my prayer ! teach me to reverence thy 
law ; to obey thy will. Give me a heart to love, to sustain my 
mother in her afflictions, and, if it be thy will, nerve my arm 
and strengthen my spirit to avenge my father's wrongs upon 
these idolatrous and unbelieving enemies of thy law. Hear, 
Allah ! hear and grant my prayer ! Now, mother," said Harnet, 
as he turned to her, " now do you fear to trust me *? " 

" No, my son," replied Aza, ** I will trust thee ; thou art 
worthy to share all my cares. Look upon this earth ! He who 
lies there was thy father, whose spirit is now refreshed in the 
paradise of the faithful, tili Israfel shall sound the last dread 
trumpet. This is the day of his death. First, therefore, let us 
perform those rites due to his memory ; and then, if thy young 
heart can bear the tale, the heritage of a father's injuries shall 
no longer be withheld from thee." 

Aza, as she spoke, took up the basket containing sweet herbs 
and flowers, slowly paced round the grave, and scattered them 
upon the dust. The law of Mahomet, enforced by that of 
Abdallah Meleck, of whose sect the Moors were rigid followers, 
forbids the dead to be interred within a mosque ; as it was 
considered a profanation of a temple dedicated to divine 
worship, to place within it the decaying remains of mortality. 
The Moors, therefore, frequently buried their dead in some spot 
which was selected either for its beauty or its solitary and 
sequestered character. There was a simplicity in the rites of 
burial, together with those observed on visiting the grave, füll 
of pathos, and well calculated to impress the living with a 
tender reminiscence of the departed. 
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Aza now chanted, in a low monotonous tone, some verses in 
memory of her Alcanzor. When she had finished her funereal 
song, and some other simple rites due to the honour of the dead, 
she sat down upon the rock, near the grave, overshadowed by the 
venerable cork-tree we have before noticed. Harnet seated himself 
byher side, and, with a countenance overwhich the excited state 
of his expectations had cast an expression of anxiety mingled 
with awe, prepared to listen to the story of his father's fate. • 

Aza thus commenced her tale : — ** Though in me, my son, you 
now behold but the poor, the helpless widow of Alcanzor, who, 
in Order to maintain life, is obliged, like the meanest of her 
people, to tend her flocks to the field, to cultivate the growth of 
the vine, and to spin with the distaff for her daily bread ; yet 
once could her ancestors, from this very rock, behold no space 
of earth but what they called their own. I am the last of the 
daughters of the noble house of Abu Ali Texefin, a prince who 
perished in the great battle of Ourique, when the arms of the 
Christian prevailed. His sons took shelter in the kingdom of 
Algarva. By successive wars, the power and the dominion of 
cur people was lesaened, nay, almcst broken. Too well is the 
ead history of our oppressions known to thee. Scarcely, there- 
fore, need I teil that, after many victories, in which every foot 
of land was bought by the Christian princes at countless loss of 
Moorish blood, still thy noble father, my Alcanzor, held out 
against them. His Castle, like the eagle's nest, was in the 
summit of the rock, a resting-place for every passing cloud. It 
was impregnable to man, and towered above men,even like 
Alcanzor's lofty spirit, which nothing but the will of Allah, 
could subdue. Never did the courage of thy father fail, tili 
Eblis, envying such greatness of soul in a son of earth, opened 
the gates of treachery to betray him." 

" Eblis is the father of Despair," said Harnet; " he feil from 
the obedience of God, and was an outcast from heaven. He is 
a spirit for whom, as holy moUahs teil us, we have no weapons 
of victory, save those of almsgiving, fasting, and prayer." 

Aza continued — " The warrior, my son, too often neglects the 
rites of hiß devotion, and thinks his best prayers to Allah are 
those which speak in the trumpet summons to battle with the 
idolatrous Christian. — ^Thy father, Hamet, kept faith and word 
with them ; and how did they requite him ] " 

" And did my father make compact with the accursed infidels 
of the earth ? " cried Hamet with warmth. " No wonder, then, 
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that his guardia^i spirit was driyen back by the temptation of 
Eblis." 

" Thou art too hasty, my son," said Aza ; " thy father did. 
nothing that misbecame him. To save the lives of many noble 
Moors who had become prisoners to Alonso, he consented to 
yield to him uncontested the champaign country, claimed by 
our people as an ancient possession of their fathers. The further 
condition of this treaty was, that the Moor should withdraw his 
forces to the mountains ; and the king promised that there his 
Castle should be unmolested. As a yet farther proof of Alcanzor's 
good faith, he consented to show the rites of hospitality to any 
Christian who might be passing the mountainous paths near his 
Castle. Such were the terms ; — now hear by what base means 
they were made the cause of Alcanzor's ruin." 

" My ears drink in your words," replied Harnet, " as eagerly 
as the fainting traveller of the desert drinks of the solitary 
fountain that rises beneath the palms of Elim. Those waters 
are to him renewed life ; but thy words are to me, my mother, 
as death. Yet go on." 

" Alonso, at the very hour of making this compact with the 
unsuspecting Alcanzor, had determined on his ruin. By what 
especial means he contrived his treachery, I cannot teil you, for 
I have never learnt them to the füll extent. But thus much I 
can relate with certainty. A Christian traveller, for such he 
seemed to be, begged, at our Castle gates, the rites of hospitality : 
he was admitted, and warmed by our hearth, for the bleak winds 
had chilled him as he passed the mountain's top. He drank 
from our cup ; nay, he took even salt with us at the same board. 
The accursed sons of Judah would have respected such a bond ; 
but this Christian, who could see the generous Alcanzor as a 
father to all around him — who could look upon Aza his unof- 
fending wife, with two children at her knees, and thy innocent 
seif in her arms, — this Christian, I say, who drank of our cup, 
and took the covenant of salt with us in the bond of hospitality, 
he, even he, betrayed us. The walls of our castle sheltered his 
head ; our good faith was äs a shield to him, under whose 
shadow he reposed in safety; yet, at the dead hour of sleep, 
when the black curtain of night shrouds evil deeds, and the wolf 
howls to the moon as he searches for his prey in the mountains, 
then did this Christian, having by previous treachery concerted 
the means, throw abroad our Castle gates — all was in readiness 
without, — and Don Pedro, the son and heir of Alonso, rushed 
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in lipon US with a host of anned followers. Our people were 
ßlain. Thy father, myself, with thee in my arms, became 
prisoners ; for we were snrprised almost in our sleep : and, 
Prophet of heaven ! how shall I speak the rest ? The Christians 
fired our Castle ; and both thy hrothers, with many of our faith- 
ful servants, perished in the flames ! On that spot, where the 
towers of thy father's Castle had risen for many a year, after this 
fatal night was nothing left but a blackened ruin, to point the 
fall of the last of the Moorish kings ! " 

** If there is power in heaven or on earth," cried Harnet 
impatiently, " this night of horrors shaU meet with an avenger. 
O thou God of spirits, of men, of angels, of all created things, 
wilt thou slumber at thisl Let the widow'ä wrongs ascend 
to thee, and cry before thy throne ! And oh ! may 1 but live to 
chastise that treacherous hand, which, like a coward and a slave, 
opened the door to murder in the helplessness of sleep ! Give 
me but life for this, and I shall have lived ages füll of honour, 
though my date of being finished the next hour." 

" There spoke the soul of thy father," said Aza Anzurez ; 
" but listen yet with patience. The time is not yet come. 
Hear me conclude the tale of our sorrows. Thy father and 
myself were destined for death. It might be, however, that 
ßome feeling of shame for the treacherous means Alonso had 
contrived, caused even him to show us a false mercy ; for what 
was granting us our lives to linger them out in wretchedness, 
but giving us space more bitterly to feel our ruin ] Thou too, in 
thy infant innocence, wert held a prisoner apart from us, lest 
thy father should instil into thy young mind a spirit of growing 
rebellion towards bis conquerors. After thy father's death, 
which I shall too soon relate, some pitying heart interceded for the 
lone widow, and her sön was restored to her knees. Or it 
might be that Alonso thought a woman of our race was by 
nature a slave, and could never feel herseif, nor teacli her 
children to feel, one noble thought of liberty. But he knew not 
the heart of Aza Anzurez. 

" Alcanzor bore much, too much, for my sake, in patience. He 
ßaw bis people fall around him, like the ripe ear before the sickle 
of the husbandman. The decree was passed in fale, he could 
not save them. His castle he saw in flames — the ashes of bis 
elder-bom were mingled with those of the blackened pile ! Ho 
saw himself, his wife, his only living child, prisoners to the 
enemies of God I He saw it, yet he bore it as a man — in 
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silence, without a tear. But when the infidel came to the door of 
the ruined dwelling where we had sought a home, and claimed 
that, from his hard-eamed daily toil, he should pay the tax as a 
common slave, his stout heart failed; and he, who in war was 
mighty as the lion seeking his prey, even he drooped his manly 
head like a bulnish, subdued by secret grief. Yet this feeling 
was but for a moment ; his high spirit retumed with redoubled 
strength. He denied he was a slave. He smote the Christian who 
would have taxed him; the wretched man died beneath the blow; 
and thy father's, thy noble father's life was made the forfeit 
of his passionate oÄence. He perished by order of Alonso, 
for having shed Christian blood in a quarrel at his own door." 

Aza paused ^ her agitated f eelings for some minutes would not 
aUow her to proceed ; and Harnet, shocked and overpowered by 
what he heard, with every tender effort, yet in silence, endea- 
voured to soothe her distressed mind. At length she made an 
effort to conclude her melancholy tale. 

" Thus much,my son,of our sad storyis nowfully known to you. 
If I have hitherto concealed many of these particulars, the motive 
has been, lest, prompted by youth and a fiery impatient spirit,'8ome 
act, some word might escape you in the presence of our enemies, 
which could nothing avail us at this time, but might serve them 
as a pretext to satisfy their jealous doubts, by depriving us of the 
the little mercy they have extended towards us. Beware then." 

" Fear not, my mother ! " said Hamet ; ** though young in 
years, I can, I will be old in prudence, when your safety is at 
stake. But this is not all. You have sometimes thrown out 
dark suggestions, imperfect hints, that a time might come, when 
Hamet, the son of Alcanzor, would be called on not to disgrace 
his blood. What meant those words] Teil me: I will be wary." 

" Not now — not yet — some other time. Enough has passed 
this hour to prepare your mind for whatever events may happen 
hereafter. Urge me no farther : the time is not yet come." 

Long did Hamet converse with his mother on so engrossing, yet 
so painful, a theme ; nor was it tili the sun had entirely set, and 
the shadows of night were gathering around both earth and sea, 
that the Moor, with her son, prepared to retum to their dwelling. 

Hamet pressed his mother's band in silence as he led her from 
the melancholy spot. Both descended the path, and turning 
into another at some little distance in the mountain, again began 
to ascend a second path, which led towards the ruined builcüng 
that now afforded a shelter to Aza and her son. 
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CHAPTER IL 

This is some fellow 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness. — Shakspeare. 

The Moors were at all times a pastoral people. Their petty 
kings and princes, in the midst of their warlike exercises and 
achievements, disdained not to give their attention to the due 
care of those flocks and herds from which, in a considerable 
degree, they received support. Aza, together with her son, now 
inhabited a niined building that had once been a magnificent 
dwelling of her own people, ere they were driven from the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon many a year before. Aza had a small 
flock, both of sheep and goats. The wool of the former supplied 
her occupation for the distaff; and the milk of the latter, 
together with herbs, fruits, and bread, formed one of the principal 
articles of food for her household ; as the poorer sort of Moors 
seldoni ate animal food, and that only on extraordinary occasions. 

One male domestic had followed the fallen fortunes of his 
mistress, and still lived with her, acting the part of herdsman to 
her flocks, or doing any other offices that coüld assist her wants 
and ease her toils. A little Moorish girl, an orphan, was her 
only female attendant. Another Moor must also be mentioned, 
who, though not absolutely an inmate with the family of Aza, 
was nevertheless a constant and venerated guest — of ten residing 
for months together beneath her roof. The progress of our 
tale now demands that we should introduce two of these personages 
to the reader. 

The sun, as we before noticed, set in fuU splendour over the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic. It gleamed upon the tall forest of 
chestnuts, intermixed with the oak and cork-tree, that lay near 
the base of the mountain of Cintra. This forest was crossed by 
a road which led towards Lisbon. Not only the woods, but the 
environs, for many miles, presented a scene of rieh delights, 
only to be fonnd in a climate warmed by perpetual suns, and 
watered by showers that refresh the earth, without giving it 
that surcharge of vapours which produces fogs, damps, and 
unwholesome dews. 

Numerous vineyards lay around, laden with the clustering 
grape. In one part of the forest of Cintra, a pure and crystal 
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stream burst, with a considerable fall, sparkling and bubbling 
from a rock. Gliding onward, it found its way down the gentle 
slope of a hill, beneath the shade of the chestnut, and of many 
an evergreen oak, that spread its broad and leafy arms over a 
wildemess of dark heath and furze, niingled with aromatic herbs 
whose perfume made the air delicious to the senses. The iris, 
the laurel, the myrtle, grew spontaneously around, and blossomed 
on the baaks of the stream that fed their lively verdure with 
its refreshing moisture. 

In some parts of the forest were seen those long and sombre 
vistas, which, whilst they invite both the eye and foot to ränge 
amid their intricate paths where the spreading branches are 
chequered with quivering light and shade, impress the mind of 
the Wanderer with a sense of anxiety and uncertainty as to 
whither they lead — a feeling which, though not devoid of 
delight, carries with it that slight degree of fear, sufficient, per- 
haps, to heighten enjoyment without creating terror. 

One of the marked and peculiar features of the neighbourhood 
of Cintra consists in those giant masses of rock that arise, 
rugged and harren, in the midst of the most wooded and culti- 
vated parts of the mountain. Such a mass of rock might be 
Seen standing in the midst of the forest we have described. It 
was from a portion of this rock that issued the little streamlet 
we have noticed; which, like the voice of the forest, seemed 
constantly, in low and musical murmurs, to hold converse with 
those invisible spirits whom the fanciful legends would, in all 
probability, have held to be the guardians of the spot. 

All around was wild and beautiful. Two human beings alone 
were seen to give animation to this sequestered wood. One of 
these, by bis attire, could be known for a Talba, or wise man, so 
reverenced by the Moors. 

The office or profession of a Talba consisted in a knowledge of 
medicine, and in the study of astronomy, added to which were 
the power of expounding stränge dreams, and predicting events ; 
and above all, in a deep acquaintance with the arts of astrology 
and magic; the latter study being ever accompanied with a 
knowledge of poisons, charms, and spells of every description ; 
so that there was not a venomous reptile which crawled on the 
face of the earth, nor a noxious plant, from that of the deadly 
African thorn to the fatal hemlock, but its several qualities and 
degrees of doing evil were believed to be revealed to him. He 
of whom we speak, Hassan, was, if report told truth, not the 
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least distinguished amongst his people for a knowledge of these 
arts, which made him at once respected and feared both by 
friends and enemies. 

The Talba, though advanced in age, had none of that decrepi- 
tude which of ten marks the course of time ; on the contrary, he 
looked still a powerf ul man ; tall and well proportioned, with an 
air of dignity in his carriage that excited an involuntary feeling 
of respect even with those who held both his nation and his 
religion in contempt. His features were of that regulär cast 
of ten Seen amongst the Moslems inhabiting Spain and Portugal ; 
but there was something peculiar in the expression, receiving its 
impress from the mind, that gave to his countenance the look of 
one whom we should hold in suspicion, if not in dread. The 
lean and swarthy cheek, the coal black eye, deeply sunk into 
the socket, which surrounded its glowing pupil as a dark cavern 
does the small bright flame of a forge that burns within it, were 
all highly characteristie ; and the shaggy eyebrow, with its grey 
hairs, formed a strong contrast to the wrinkled forehead, that 
shone like burnished copper beneath the rising tower of a high 
black cap made of sheep's skin, and retaining the natural colour 
of the wool. The form of the face was an exact oval; the nose 
ßtraight, and the cartilage that divides the nostrils finely marked. 
The mouth was overshadowed by a long grisly beard flowing 
upon the breast, that gave an air of dignity to the head. 

The athletic figure of the old man was wrapped in a loose 
gown of red silk, fastened about the middle by a broad belt. 
On his breast he wore a Square plate of silver, ornamented with 
peacocks, beautifully inlaid with different-coloured metals, so as 
to imitate the plumage of these birds. An inscription in the 
Arabic character, containing some verses from the Koran, appeared 
in the centre. This silver plate, worn only by holy men or 
leamed Talbas, was, in all probability, a custom borrowed from 
the Jewish pectoral or breast-plate of the priests under the law 
of Moses, since not only in the Koran is contained much of the 
history of the Jews taken from the Bible, but many ceremonies 
also of that chosen people were copied by Mahomet in the 
propagation of his own doctrines. 

The manners of the Talba were in general grave, and not 
without dignity, though habitual caution seemed to rule his 
Speech. Still there were moments in which his powerful feel- 
ings would break through all restraints, and show themselves, 
such as they were — warm, zealous, and impetuous. Such 
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moments, however, were rare ; for his watchful eye, undimmed 
by years, his foot ever ready to start in obedience to the com- 
mand of his Moorish mistress, the widowed Aza, all spoke the 
conquered, the fallen Moor. Nay, his enemies averred that 
tyranny, which bound his liberty, had cast a chain yet jnore 
degrading upon his mind ; so that he was held captive by that 
base band of thoughts which cunning, dissembling, and hypoerisy 
help to make up. Thus report described the Talba : if true or 
false remains hereafter to be seen. Certain it is, too many of 
the Moors, sunk into slavery after the yoke was thrown upon 
them by the Christians, deserved such a character; and all, 
indiscriminately, shared in the general odium. 

The companion of the Talba was of a lower degree and Station, 
being but herdsman to Aza Ajizurez ; yet he once had filled a 
higher office, and possessed so much natural shrewdness, as to 
feel something very like contempt for that superstitious learning 
most reverenced by his own people : in fact, he was one of those 
strong spirits who soon detect falsehood, and shake off its yoke, 
but do not follow up the pursuit of truth with sufficient diligence 
to overtake her, and place her on the pedestal from which they 
have thrown down the idol Error. 

Cassim, so was the herdsman called, was short in stature, as 
well as lank in limb. There was a wild expression about his 
face, that, accompanied as it was with a look of sense and 
humour, produced altogether a countenance in which it would 
have been difficult to decide if what is grotesque, or what is 
intelligent, most prevailed. Cassim, whose colour was more 
swart than Hassan's, had a head covered with short thick locks 
of hair, as curly as the back of a water-dog. His teeth, white 
as ivory, were perpetually seen through the half-opened lips, as 
the muscles of the mouth were curled by the sarcastic humour 
of the man. His attentive ear, like that of the N'orth American 
Indian, seemed to have the power of raising and bringing itself 
forward to catch the most low or distant sounds ; and he had 
also something of those pliant manners, of that ready obedience, 
which showed the enslaved Moor. 

Cassim*s limbs were bare; he wore nothing but a vest of 
common gray cloth, bound round the waist with a leathern belt, 
in which was seen a long knife, so stuck as to show that the 
buckhorn handle supported a blade fit for defence, as well as 
for commoner purposes. The voice of Cassim was in not hing 
ill-suited to his appearance or to his character ; it was sharp and 
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shrill, like the biting frost or cutting wind, to which bis own 
nature might be compared witb much truth in tbe figure. 

As Hassan sat on a portion of tbe rock, engaged in contem- 
plating a long scroU of parcbment be beld in bis band, tbe 
berdsman, wbo bad been busied in milking tbe goats tbat 
supplied tbe bousebold of Aza, in retuming bome, passed near 
tbe spot. He stopped — put down tbe vessel containing tbe 
milk, — tben, stealing softly up to tbe elbow of tbe Moorisb 
pbilosopber, intruded upon bis studies witb an air in wbicb 
tbere was more of freedom tban of respect, and exclaimed, 
** Wise Hassan ! tbou wbo watcbest tbe stars as I do my foolisb 
sbeep and goats — wise as tbou art, I mucb question if tbe stars 
are not as well known to me as to tbee, for I gaze on tbem wben 
watcbing near tbe fold. And as tbey sbone last nigbt, so will 
tbey sbine to-nigbt, and every succeeding one. Yet never a 
Word did tbey teil me of my lot, or bow long I was to watcb/' 

" Tbou art an everlasting babbler," said tbe Talba ; ** even 
as tbis water-brook, wbicb never ceases its tongue, tbougb it 
utters tbe same wearisome sound witbout sense, and no one 
makes answer to it." 

**^ay, tbat I deny," replied Cassim, " tbe sound varies ; and 
it batb a sense in it, wbicb never utters falsebood. Tbus, wben 
tbe day is fine and tbe air soft, it comes plasbing gently down, 
talking to tbe stones of fair weatber ; but wben a tempest is up, 
and tbe water-floods are loose, it will keep temper witb tbe 
times, and roar ye like any bull. But look! wbo comes 
hitber]" 

Cassim pointed, as be spoke, to tbe road wbicb led tbrougb 
tbe forest to Lisbon ; as, slowly advancing up tbe long avenue 
of trees tbat overbung tbe way, came a procession of pilgrims. 
Tbe train was beaded by a friar of tbe order of St. Francis ; a 
very favourite saint at aU times witb tbe Portuguese. His long 
black gown, tbe girdle of common rope tbat bound bis middle, 
his bare feet, and emaciated appearance, all sbowed bim to be a 
true brotber of tbat wandering race of monks wbo professed to 
imitate tbe labours of tbe Apostles. He of St. Francis carried 
aloft a silver cross, and was followed by several monks of various 
Orders in Portugal, eacb bearing a cross, witb a rosary of large 
beads on bis arm. 

As tbe procession advanced from beneatb tbe sbadow of tbe 
trees, tbe sun, wbicb gleamed strong upon it, sbowed tbat tbose 
wbo composed it were young and old of botb sexes, wbo bad 
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all been alike engaged in this holy emigration. They were 
altogether of a mixed description. Many appeared to be petty 
traders, and bore upon their heads, or their Shoulders, wallets 
and packages of mercbandise. Each had a scrip at liis girdle, 
and wore a gray röchet loaded with scallop shells. Their caps 
of black silk had sundry little images of lead or pewter stuck 
about them, besides the scallop in front ; whilst a chain, composed 
of straw, was thrown around their necks. Some carried in their 
hands a hoUow walking-staff, which was so constructed as to be 
played upon like a flute, and beguiled their long and dreary 
journey to the holy shrine. 

As the procession passed on, it afforded a spectacle calculated, 
together with the scenery, to please an admirer of such picturesque 
eö'ects as can alone be found in a combination of animate and 
inanimate nature. The various mantles of the ecclesiastics, 
according to their several Orders; the white draperies of the 
Carmelites, as they held aloft boxes of relics, or high silver 
Grosses sparkling in the eveniiig light; the groups of pilgrims 
amongst the trees, some singing, others playing on their long 
staves, or in little parties pausing to drink of the clear flood — 
combined to form the most enlivening picture, finished, as it 
were, by the boldness of the foreground : for there the red 
beams of the sun darted on the prominent parts of the rock we 
have before described, and, with more than alchymic liberality, 
changed into a thousand strings of diamonds the little streams 
of water, as they gushed, and strayed, and divided amidst the 
broken crags, tili they at length united in the deep hoUow of a 
natural basin that received them, ere they commenced their 
farther journey through the forest. 

^ear this spot sat the tall and imposing figure of Hassan, 
his tawny face glowing in the beams of the sun that shot 
direct upon it. The half-pleased, half-snarling countenance 
of Cassim was seen peeping over the Shoulder of Hassan, as he 
exulted in his own smarbness and wit, that had puzzled the 
more solid sense of his learned companion. Cassim pointed with 
outstretched band and arm to the procession now advancing 
towards the rock. They were singing gay strains, accompanied 
by the not unpleasing melody of the Walking flutes. Cassim, as 
if continuing some discourse he had addressed to the Talba, 
Said, " Why, I will teil thee, then ; these are the pilgrims who 
go by the name of the Jacobipetse, for no other reason than that 
they walk many miles afoot to say their prayerö and do homage 
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to him of Compostella in Spain, whom they call a saint, whilst 
at the same time they carry on some small traffic with their wares, 
in which they but over-reach their brother twice as much as they 
would at any other time, on the strength of their prayers and 
absolution at the shrine of St. James. Canst thou guess, Hassan, 
what tbey would have of thee 1 " 

At thi moment several monks, who eacb carried an Image 
more peculiarly devoted to the honour of St. James, came up 
and ranged themselves in a row before the Talba, with an 
evident design to lay upon him, by gentle force, a voluntary 
contribution. In the days of Alonso the Fonrth, as in those of 
the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, the pilgrims of Com- 
postella were, generally speaking, as arrant beggars, thieves, and 
knaves, as any to be found within this part of Europe. 

" Give something to the holy St. James, in memory of bis 
conversion ! " cried a fat brother, who had a face as large and as 
red as the moon, when she rises like a ball of fire just above the 
horizon ; and as he spoke he lifted up the image of a great fish 
fiurrounded by a net, an emblem of the holy apostle's original 
calling. ** Give something to the fish ! " again demanded the 
"brother. 

" Marry, with all my heart," answered Cassim ; " I will give 
the fish that which shall be most acceptable — his own dement, 
and here is the means in abundance. There is not a purer 
etream of water to be found in the mountains of Cintra/' 

" Dog of a Moor ! ** cried the brother ; " dost thou dare to 
off er insult to the blessed image 1 Eather thank me, who, in 
brotherly charity, would allow thee to give something to mother 
Church, and will not spit upon thy offering and cast it from him, 
as it would deserve, when proffered by the band of an infidel." 

" Scrupulous friar ! " replied Cassim, " there is a proverb 
whicb I heard at Lisbon from the moutb of an English yeoman ; 
it saith, * Charity begins at home.' I doubt not it is well under- 
stood by thy order. I have nothing to give, being, as thou seest, 
a poor herdsman, a Moor, a taxed head, and therefore nothing 
better than a slave." 

" But thou, old greybeard, thou wilt give something ; " said a 
brisk young novice of the order of the CarmeHtes, who advanced 
in a gay step, swinging his long white sleeves, and holding up a 
box. Through a small eyehole might be seen a representation 
of the discovery of the body of St. James, buried at Compostella, 
and pointed out to the Bishop of Ira in the eighth Century by 

c 
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angels. " Give something to those who have visited, in pain and 
toil, the blessed tomb and shrine of St. James/' cried the 
Carmelite. "We heg for the poor and holy pilgrims just 
retumed from Compostella, and travelling a far joumey to their 
homes." 

" Son," answered the Talba, rising and assuming that air of 
deep reverence he could sometimes put on when he deemed it 
necessary before his enemies — " eon, I respect thy holy prophet 
St. James, but to ask me for money is vain ; for know ye, holy 
fakirs and leamed moUahs of the Christians, that I am a Talba, 
a sage, one whose wealth lies in the knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies, in their revolutions, their changes, and their eclipses. I 
am one who, by the words of wisdom found in the book o^ 
Truth, can show to others the way where gold and silver shall 
spangle their path like stars in the firmament, but who never 
himself lays hand on what he indicates to others. I have 
nothing to give but wise counsels." 

" And that being the last thing men are willing to take," said 
Cassim, "I would counsel you, reverend friars and begging 
pilgrims of St. James of Compostella, to pass on your way as 
fast as you can ; seeing that unless you do so, as the town of 
Cintra is filling with strangers of all kinds and degrees, who 
come to witness the great bull-fight .about to take place, you will 
be puzzled to get lodging for such a Company. The hospital 
and the convents, I hear, are nearly filled, and that to overflow." 

The friars, beggars, and pügrims seemed to take the denial 
given to them much better than was, perhaps, expected by the 
Talba or the cunning Cassim ; for in nothing did the Christians 
more cruelly oppress the Moors, than by making free with their 
purses on any pretext of enf orcing charity for the good of the 
Church. 

Scarcely had the pilgrims departed, and their voices died 
away in the distance as they continued their path through the 
wood, when another object attracted the attention and excited 
the curiosity of Cassim. It was a pilgrim; but one who 
followed the procession rather than joined it. 

He was not afoot, like the rest, but mounted on a mule ; an 
animal fat, sleek, and comely. The animal*s head was dressed 
with parti-coloured ribbons — red, blue, yeUow, and green, which 
crowned him like a nosegay stuck between his ears. A parcel 
of little silver bells were suspended round the neck, and jingled 
on the bridle rein. And to show that he had borne his master 
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-Company on a holy errand, tlie scallop-shell, witli a little image 
of a Saint fonned of silver, stood erect above tlie foreliead, 
amidst the ribbons which adomed this quiet and sure-footed 
beast. TJpon bis back was seated a man who wore the pilgrim's 
röchet, rosary, scrip, straw chain, and the noted escallop on the 
front and Shoulders of bis gown ; but whether he were young or 
old, handsome or ngly, gentle or simple, could not be readily 
^etermined, as over the black silk cap was thrown an ample 
hood, which, either to protect the pilgrim from the dust or the 
warm beams of the sun, was so brought over bis face that little 
but bis eyes could be discovered. 

As the pilgrim rode towards the rock where Cassim and 
Hassan bad held discourse with bis companions, be slackened 
bis pace, and appeared to come on with the intent of speaking 
to them. 

"Holy prophet!'* exclaimed Hassan; " see if there be not 
another beggar who comes to ask alms ! A plague on these 
knaves ! When shall we be rid of them and their mummery ? " 

" Nay, I thiok thou judgest not rightly, wise Talba," said 
•C£issim : " this pilgrim seems to be a stray sheep from the flock 
gone on before ; and as he bears no fish, no net for St. James, 
•as did the Franciscan, 'tis like enough he means not to hook us 
into it. I should judge that pilgrim to be a wiser man than bis 
brethren, inasmuch as be walks on the four legs of a mule and 
spares bis own. See, if he does not tum the creature's head 
this way, and comes to offer speech to us." 

" A good even to you, my masters ! " said the pilgrim, as he 
filightly inclined bis head in token of salutation. 

," Servants, Sir Pilgrim, were the better term," replied Cassim : 
^ouT people leave the name of masters with those who have 
beat down their swords." 

"Thou hast a quick wit, friend," said the pilgrim; " and I 
would so far tax it, as to ask guidance to the nearest road to the 
hospital of the Knigbts of Avis." 

" You will hardly reach the royal hospital of Avis ere the 
moon rises," answered Cassim. " The hospital is three leagues 
off. Your companions are gone on for Cintra. After them, 
pilgrim, and I will Warrant you will all of you find a lodgment 
together." 

*' But suppose, my quick-tongued friend," said the pilgrim, 
*' that I should not be able to find my companions ; wbat must 
I do then 1 " 

C 2 
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" Marry/* replied Cassini, " there is no danger of that mis- 
chance. Follow where you see the folks running out, and 
especially tbe women, to stare at the stränge sight as it passes 
on. And, if you hear a jingling of bells, a piping of flutes, and 
a begging of every poor wretcli a reis for St James, by way of 
burtben to some wanton song, be sure of it tbe pilgrims wbo go 
on before are tbose of Compostella." * 

" In sootb, thy words, I grieve to say it, speak tbe trutb," said 
tbe niounted and muffled pilgrim. " I care not tp join Company 
again tbis nigbt — nay, I bave some mind to sojoum witb you." 

" For tbe love of us botb do not," cried Cassim. " If you go 
witb me, you will find but a poor supper after a long joumey ; 
and I sball find none, if you eat tbat. We sbäll, tberefore, botb 
be dissatisfied. And wbat says tbe old Spanisb proverb? 
' Better one bellyful tban two tickled moutbs.' Our bome, Sir 
Pilgrim, is almost an empty bouse, for we serve one nearly as 
poor as ourselves." 

" Nay, but you know tbe law," answered tbe pilgrim ; " I can 
enforce my request. But will you," be continued, addressing 
tbe Talba, " will you give me lodgment for tbis night ? I were 
unwilling to force bospitality, though I might do so." 

" Most boly pilgrim of Compostella," replied Hassan, as be 
rose to answer witb all tbe gravity of tbe East, *'the fowls of 
tbe air gatber them round the fuU ear, but leave the chaflF for 
tbe wind. Even so a bungry man seeketh a bouse well stored, 
and leavetb that whicb is empty to desolation. . We are too 
poor to entertain you." 

" But I see a ^e yielding of milk in yonder vessel," observed 
the pilgrim, " and I will venture to say thou hast some barley 
bread, a meal pottage, or wbat not, to keep it Company. I am 
no monk of a royal f oundation, tbat I sbould be dainty of diet ; 
anytbing will serve me. So I will bome witb you, and for once 
rest under tbe roof of a Moor. It will be the first time I bave 
trespassed on infidel bospitality." 

" And tbe last, if my wisbes avail," muttered Cassim. But, 
fearful of giving serious offence, be added, in a voice that was 
loud enougb for a crier of the Muezzin, " Welcome, then, 
pilgrim, if thou wilt force a welcome." 

* Should our readers feel desirous to leam a more füll account of the 
pilgrims of Compostella, we would refer them to ** British Monachism," 
the excellent work of that leamed antiquary, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke ; 
an author to whom we are indebted for much curious infonuation. 
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" What means that infidel 1 " said the pilgrim, in a somewhat 
angry tone ; " do you dare, dog of a Moor ! to " 

Here Hassan interposed. " Pilgrim of Compostella," he said, 
** despise not him whom thou callest infidel, and who is about to 
feed thee; since Allah sends thee to his roof. FoUow me.*' 

Hassan placed his parchments beneath the folds of his rohe, 
took up a walking-staff that lay by his side, and was about to 
lead the way. 

" Stay a while," said the pilgrim : ** I have a follower who 
lingers somewhere in this forest. He will join me anon. He 
did but leave me to examine where the cross-road leads to on 
the other side yonder kooll." 

So saying, the pilgrim tumed round the mule, and rode for- 
ward a few paces towards the knoll. He applied a small silver 
whistle to his lips, and blew with it a shrill summons. The call 
was speedily answered by a halloo f rojn the woods hard by ; and 
fioon after, a young, stout-built, somewhat bold-looking man, 
mounted also on a mule, issued forth, and rode towards the pilgrim. 

Hassan and Cassim interchanged looks. In that of the former 
iihere was doubt; in the glance of the latter, intelligence and 
•<iaution. Hassan bowed slightly as the new comrade advanced. 
Oassim eyed him firom head to foot with one look, and then put 
liis hand on his girdle, to feel that his long-bladed knife was 
«ecure and ready. 

" Forward ! " said the pilgrim, the moment his companion 
joined him, and had fallen into the rear like a menial. 

Hassan led the way, while Cassim actec^ the part of a modern 
light-infantry man, and by sundry flying movements watched 
the guests who had so strangely intruded themselves for the 
night on Moorish hospitality ; since he could not help suspecting 
there might be other pilgrims of the same description at hand 
to f ollow up the first intruders. No one, however, appeared ; 
and as Hassan conducted the little cavalcade up a long avenue 
of old trees that led to the habitation of Aza Anzurez, a stately 
pile of buildings, whose outline was distinctly seen as it stood 
duskily towering against the clouds, met the eye of the strangers. 

The sun was set. Scarcely a dying tint of golden light could 
be traced in the horizon, and all was gradually sinking into the 
solemn darkness of night, when Hassan advanced to an outward 
gate of the building, and striking loudly upon it with the walking- 
Btaff he held in his hand, a hoUow sound ran echoing round the 
Walls, and proclaimed the desolation that was within them. 
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CHAPTEE HL 

The troop is pasti: come, pilgrim, I will bring you 
Where you snall host : 

I humbly thank you ; 
Please it this matron. — Shaespeare. 

The building which afforded a r^f uge to the family of Aza 
Anzurez was an ancient and ruined pile. It had once been a 
palace belonging to the Moors, ere they were driven from the 
neighbourhood of Cintra, af ter the conquest of Lisbon by Aionso 
the First. It was now but the min of a min. Still, however 
dilapidated, the massive walls, the fallen pillars, and decaying 
arches, gave sufl&cient indications of the grandeur and strength 
of the whole when in its original State, before the exteraiinating 
band of war had laid its iron grasp upon the works as well aa 
the lives of men. 

In those watch-towers and battlements where once the sentinel 
had paced his round as he watched the stars in their courses,. 
the bird of night now kept his vigils ; and many a bird of prey 
had succeeded as an inhabitant of those walls, where tyrants too 
often in days of old had held their sway. Long and vacant 
passages served to make melancholy music with the winds, as 
they murmured through the vaulted roofs ; grass and brambles 
grew high and wild ; and a marble fountain (a luxury generally 
found in Moorish buildings) stood within the inner conrt. It 
was dilapidated, moss-grown, and neglected ; thongh its cool and 
gentle plashing still broke the silence of desolation, which reigned 
around, with a munnur that called up pleasing yet pensive 
feelings. 

Over the gateway might be seen an inscription in Arabic^ 
nearly illegible from tinie. A kind of open gallery, like a 
cloister, once surrounded the inner court. The pillais which, 
supported it had, for the greater part, been removed, probably 
to supply materials for some more modern buildings, so that 
little was lef t ; yet what pillars and capitals remained were of 
the finest Jasper. 

It was through the gateway of this ancient building that the 
pilgrim and his attendant entered, on the door being opened by 
a little Moorish girl about twelve years old. Hassan preceded 
them, and the whole party moved onward across the inner court 
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or quadrangle, leading to that portion of the building which, 
teing least ruinous, was now inhabited by the Moors. "Not- 
withstanding the gloom, the pilgrim seemed to look at every- 
thing he passed with the searching eye of curiosity ; and, pro- 
bably, the vast extent of the ruined palace inight create surprise 
not imallied to awe : for there is something highly imposing 
to the mmd and chiUing to the heart, in the Suspension of 
feeling between pleasure and fear, excited by traversing ruins 
vast, iinknown, and half hidden by the darkness of the hour. 

The little Company, after having crossed the inner court, at 
length entered a large hall. In times past it might have been 
devoted to banqueting. 

As they paced across they heard their own footsteps mn in 
hollow echoes ; the strangers and their Moorish gnides observed 
a profound silence. In the pilgrim, perhaps, it might proceed 
from some gloomy thoughts connected with his own feeliugs and 
Situation ; since the manner in which he had shunned the other 
pilgrims, when about to enter Cintra, and had sought or rather 
forced himself on the hospitality of poor and oppressed infidels, 
had in it something out of the common. Hassan and Cassim 
thought so ; and their silence might, in the one, proceed from 
reflection; in the other, from a cautious and observing spuit, 
that suspects perils in order to prepare for them. 

Be this as it may, the little maid, who acted the part of 
porteress, now bounded forward. Applying her feeble force to 
a door which stood under a low-browed arch, at the end of the 
hall, it opened, and showed, by a red gleam of light which 
streamed on the walls from a fire that burnt within, a Chamber 
in tolerable preservation, and which apparently was generally 
occupied by the family. It was lofty; the waUs had been 
covered with a cement composed of lime and sand, called tapia. 
On the surface might still be seen, in parts very perfect, 
Arabesque devices painted and gilt. Extracts, in Arabic, from 
the Koran, were also seen in regulär compartments. The ceiling, 
likewise, had been carved and gilt; thougli these decorations 
were now almost obscured by the dusky hue which time and 
decay had spread upon them. 

Murillo or Velasquez would have found in the Chamber and 
its inhabitants a fine subject for the penciL On a low hearth, 
a few b'ghted brands were smouldering into embers ; as, in so 
warm a climate, fire was rarely necessary but for the culinary 
purposes of life. On the embers were seen two flat earthen 
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plates, between which. a sort of bread or cakes, made without 
leaven, were being baked for the evening repast. The light of 
the fagots cast a broad gleam on a group of figures so stnkiiig, 
that cven the pilgrim paused a moment to contemplate it ere he 
passed over the threshold of the door. 

Aza Anzurez was eeen eeated near the hearth. Her son 
Harnet had thrown himself on the ground at her feet. At the 
moment the stranger entered the apartment, the majestic iigure 
of Aza was bent over her son. Yet her head was raised, as if 
sho had looked up to heaven in accompaniment to some thought 
to which her lips had just given utterance. Her high forehead 
— her arched brow — her füll eye, brilliant in its darkness — were 
all of the highest order of beauty ; and the noble expression of 
her countenance could not be seen without exciting admiration 
and rospect. She now had no turban on her head; and her 
sable hair feil on her neck and bosom in unbound locks, rieh in 
their profusion. Her well-tumed arms were cast round the 
neck of her son, who, resting his own upon hia mother's knees, 
looked up in her face as he listened to the accents that feil fix>m 
her tongue. 

Aza was a Moor, the daughter of a despised people, an infidel ; 
whose race was then considered, by every true Christian, as 
accursed of God. Yet such was the dignity of her aspect that 
the stranger bowed his head, with every mark of reverence, as 
ho entered the Chamber. 

*' A Christian pilgrim," said he, " noble Moor, this night asks 
hospitality and shelter under your roof." 

This address, and the request which accompanied it, recalled, 
perhaps, to the mind of Aza some past circumstances of her life, 
the recollection of which Struck on her feelings, this memorable 
night, with peculiar pain. She withdrew her hands from Hamet's 
neck, and seemed to shudder at the mention of hospitality being 
demanded by a Christian. Her son started, and suddenly rose 
up as she turned to confront the stranger. Aza exerted herseif 
to assume composure, and answered in a dignified manner, yet 
coldly, " that the Moors, who, like herseif, lived on sufferance in 
the land of their conquerors, had no power to refuse what the 
Christian might please to demand." 

The pilgrim probably feit some touch of compassion for the 
unhappy condition of Aza, which these few words had plainly 
enough declared ; and he assured her that the hospitality he had 
asked for the night, he wished to receive as an act of kindness, 
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for which he should feel indebted to her, and not as one of 
•compiüsion : wearmess, and the fatigue of a long journey, he 
also pleaded as an excuse for the intrusion. 

" Eest you, and welcome," said Aza. " The wayfarer and 
Wanderer by night shall never be turned from the door of Aza 
Anzurez, whilst she has bread or a cup to offer for his refresh- 
ment. The wanderer shall never pass her gate, and curse the 
"holt that shuts him out to the night dew, to hunger, and the 
wolf of the forest. Allah sends sun and rain alike on the 
Christian and the Moor ; so should bread and shelter be common 
to both in the hour of need. Sit, Christian ; dofE thy cloak, 
^nd cheer thee even in this house of sorrow. I am one who, hke 
a parted soul, wanders weeping tili the hour be come that shall 
join it again to its earthly partner.* I am the widow of Alcanzor 
— a name known to the brave. And yonder boy — the fresh 
branch of this withered tree — he is my son. Hamet, bid the 
Christian welcome." 

" Welcome, pilgrim," said Hamet, in obedience to his mother's 
-command — " and doubly welcome," added the young sharif on 
his own score, "if you bring news with you of distant lands. 
I love to sit and hear tidings of worlds that are unknown to me. 
What news canst thou teil us ? But stay tili my mother retums ; 
she is gone to prepare the supper for thee. Yet once my mother 
had a hundred maids, well bornand bred, for her bower-women." 

*' Your mother then has been unfortunate, my gentle youth," 
said the pilgrim in a good-natured manner; " yet she looks calm. 
In her majestic deportment, there is nothing of that depression 
which generally foUows a great and violent change of fortune." 

" Good pilgrim of Compostella," said Hassan, who was seated 
cross-legged upon a mat near the stranger, and had composed 
himself with much gravity to take his pari in the social hour, 
" she is now in a more composed frame of mind, for her mis- 
fortunes are not young and new to her. Her soid is in the 
calm of sorrow, not in its storm. Aza Anzurez is as a raging 
torrent, which, having passed in tumult its tremendous fall, so 
fioon as it reaches the Valley glides onward in peace. Calamity 
is better bome when it becomes habitual, than at the moment of 
its ebullition." 

" True," replied the stranger ; " it is like those convulsions in 
3, State, which, during their revolution, produce rebellion and 
outrage in the whole frame of govemment, yet, when accom- 
* The Mahometan faith teaches the doctrine of the Besurrection. 
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plished, often settle into the calm of lasting peace; the old 
evils having passed off witli tlie storm." 

" You kaow something of states, it should seem, by that 
Observation," said Harnet, bis eyes glittering with curiosity and 
expectation. "Can you teil ns augbt of that brave kingdom 
whicb struggles f or liberty ? Castile I niean, that would shaka 
a tyrant from bis throne. I wish well to that people, though 
they be Christians and enemies to the Moors ; for their stniggle 
is for freedom ; they would cast off the yoke." 

" You speak boldly for one so young," observed the pilgrim ; 
" and it is well for thy ardent spirit that no one hears thy words 
who would give account of them wbere they might be weigbed 
in the balance and found wanting in duty to the state. Young 
man, a pilgrim has little to give but thanks to bis entertainers. 
To mine I would add this counsel, that, in times when danger 
lurks unseen by night as weU as walks in open day, you would 
speak with more caution such feelings as it is hazardous to reveal.'* 

" I care not," said Hamet eagerly ; " my father left me nothing 
but bis sword ; and I have learnt that which would excuse me 
did I buckle it on." 

" Foolish boy ! " said the Talba ; " you talk of hazarding life ; 
you talk of buckling on a sword ! Look, yonder is your mother ; 
think of her." 

Hamet bent bis :head, as if conscience-struck by a reproof he 
so well deserved. His eye caught the sight of bis mother, as 
she was returning into the apartment. He remembered this was 
to her a day of sacred sorrow. The thought rushed on him 
quick as light, at her approach. Watchful, attentive, and affec- 
tionate, the son was in another instant at his mother's side, 
gentle and tractable as the young bird when the parent dove 
would first teach it to spread its wings. 

The frugal repast was soon prepared. Fresh milk, that Cassim 
had brought home from his goats, stood in a large oaken bowl. 
The cakes were taken bot from the hearth ; and the delicious 
f ruits of Portugal added even luxury to the board. Animal food 
there was none; nor did the repast boast of wild fowl; for 
Hamet had this day neglected his forest sports, to devote hi& 
time to his mother. As abstinence was a religious act with the 
Moors on occasions of sorrow, this simple repast was the first 
tasted by Aza, or her son, since the commencement of the day. 

The little Moorish damsel brought a pitcher of water from a 
neighbouring spring. Its extreme purity and coldness showod 
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the eource whence it came to have been embedded within rocks 
and deep cavems inaccessible to tbe beams of the siin. It was to 
this primitive supper that Aza now welcomed her Christian gnest. 

Whatever doubts or fears had at first beset the minds of 
Hassan and Cassini respecting the Christian traveller, and the 
manner in which he had forced himself on their hospitality, those 
doubts and fears gave way to a better opinion, as the pilgrim 
unbent in familiär discourse ; and, far from showing that inso- 
lence of manner to the Moors which every good Catholic might 
have pleaded holy Church itself to sanction, he was courteous, 
and even respectful, in bis address and demeanour both to the 
young sharif and his mother. 

There is nothing more likely to enhancfe the value of a guest 
than to find preconceived misconceptions of his character removed 
by his own affability and good conduct. Such was the case in the 
present instance ; for the Moors, who at first had entertained the 
worst suspicions of the extraordinary person who sought hospi- 
tality at their hands, now, by a sudden change of feeling, which 
is apt to run into extremes, were indüced to believe that some very 
distingiiished Christian, leamed both in arts and arms, and per- 
haps nobly bom, was shrouded beneath the humble guise of a 
wayfaring devotee. 

One thing, however, excited the prying curiosity of Cassim : it 
was that, though the pilgrim had in some measure removed the 
dose muffiing which so completely concealed his face and head, 
yet he evidently did not wish to be very closely observed, as he 
still kept on the hood. It was loosened in front, so as to allow 
him to partake of the simple repast set bef ore him ; yet it very 
much shrouded his face, and in such a manner that, on exchang- 
ing the pilgrim's dress for any other of a more open fashion, it 
would be difficult to recognize the wearer. Hassan, during the 
whole time of supper, eyed him very closely, listened with pro- 
found attention to every word that feil from his lips, and said 
little himself. Aza and Hamet also noticed the evident design of ' 
the pilgrim to conceal his person as much as possible ; but the 
high-born Moors were remarkable for that native politeness which 
emanates from a wish to avoid giving pain to the feelings of 
another. The pilgrim was gracious in his manners and discourse 
to them. A reciprocal kindness taught them not to notice what 
their guest desired to conceal. On this account, therefore, they 
shunned rather than sought any jealous Observation of his^ 
countenance. 
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At lengtli the discourse tumed on the impost lately laid upon 
the Moors by Alonso the Fourth, called the Brave. 

" By whose counsel," asked the pilgrim, " has Alonso become 
thus severe to the Moors who dwell in peace in his kingdom 1 
His father, king Denis, dealt niore mercifully by them." 

" Nay, probably by his own counsel," said Hassan; "for 
Alonso needs no instigator of hard measures to the vanquished 
Moors. Yet some men say he was advised to this by his son 
Don Pedro, the infant of Portugal, and heir-apparent to the 
crown." 

" Don Pedro," said Aza, " has been to our nnhappy people, 
what Pedro of Castile is now to his own subjects — the CnieL 
There is scarcely a Moorish widow, or a fatherless boy, but the 
one points to Alonso, and the other to Pedro, as the destroyer 
of the husband and the father. They have slain and conquered 
our people, and |now they persecute the remnant that is'left. I 
have heard, but I know not if it be truth, that the prince was 
the man who suggested this last impost, in the hope to drive 
from Estremadura the few Moors who remain in it." 

The Talba now spoke. "There are those," said he, *^would 
fain make it appear, that whatever Don Pedro doeä amiss, it 
arises not so much from his own will as from the influence of 
certain Csistilians — enemies to the fallen Moors — who would 
make him the instrument to crush our unhappy people. Such 
aver that the chief counsellor of Don Pedro is a Castilian lady, 
on whom they rest the blame of all his äcts. If the charge be 
false or true I know not." 

"And who is this lady*?" inquired the pilgrim. "His 
beloved princess Constantia has long been dead, I know." 

"Donna Ines de Castro," replied Hassan; "unless men 
greatly defame her." 

*' Ines de Castro ! " exclaimed the pilgrim in a tone of voice 
that thrilled every ear with its high and vehement sound. The 
cup of water which he held at this moment shook with the 
trembling of his hand ; and though his countönance could not 
be distinctly seen, yet it was not so entirely hidden, but, from 
linder the deep shade of his projecting hood, the quivering of 
his lip and the convulsive movement of the muscles of his face 
might be perceived, in spite of studied concealment. " Ines 
de Castro ! " repeated the pilgrim in a lower voice, as if the 
name dropped unconsciously from his lips ; "I will not be- 
lle ve it." 
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" Yet it is mucli noised abroad," continued Hassan, who did 
not choose to notice, though lie observed the agitation of the 
stranger. " Ines de Castro is said to hold Bon Pedro of Por- 
tugal in such bonds of a£fection as never woman, thougb fair as 
the houri of Paradise, has yet had the power to do with man. 
She to him is like the sun to the earth, that would have no life 
iinless he shone upon it." 

" I never heard— I did not know this,".said the pügrim, with 
some confusion of manner. 

" You are a stranger," answered Hassan, " to what passes at 
the court of Portugal not to have heard of the growing power of 
the De Castro fanuly. It is attributed entirely to the influenae 
of Donna Ines ; and, as I am assured, it is already a subject of 
much jealousy to the courtiers and nobles of this kingdom." 

" Is Donna Ines, then, married to the prince 1 " said the 
pilgrim in a low but distinct voice. 

" Married ! " cried Cassim, who had repeatedly, during the 
evening, taken his share in the discourse : " Oh, no ! the 
Christian prince, in that particular, imitätes our Moslem rulers. 
He thinks a favourite misiress quite as agreeable as a wedded 
queen ; and he has built f or her a palace equal in splendour to 
Öie harem of the famous Saladin of Syria." 

" It is false ! " exclaimed the pilgrim with warmth ; " it is 
false as hell ! Donna Ines was a virtuous lady, the only 
daughter of a noble house of Castile. Her father fled hither 
with her, to avoid that death which Pedro the Cruel had 
destined for him." 

" You seem to know the history of this lady, good pilgrim," 
said Hamet, " before she came to Portugal, much better than it 
is known here. I never heard that Donna Ines de Castro'» 
father had fled from the court of Castile to save his life. She 
is, I am told, the most beautiful woman that was ever seen. I 
should like to see this concubine of one of the Christian tyrants." 
" Concubine ! '* murmured the pilgrim ; " surely it is not so 
— or, if it be, then is no woman true." 

" The poet Zohair," said Hassan, " who wrote somewhat 
bitterly on women, compared her virtue to the icicle, which 
only remains imbroken in its crystal purity tili the first warm 
sunbeam, like the love of man, shines upon it, and melts the 
frozen gem with its ardour." 

*' Yet surely Donna Ines may be no such fragile gem," said 
the pilgrim. " The world talks freely of the actions of princes ; 
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and too often is the fame of a fair and innocent creature tlie 
price of that notice which, paid by a prince, whilst it gratifies 
pride, makes a wreck of reputation : such may now be th.e 
<5onsequence of Don Pedro's notice of a fair Castilian lady." 

** Then I say," cried Cassini, " if such be the truth, Don 
Pedro's notice is not to be envied by any ^^azarene maiden 
among them. And, indeed, he keeps this favourite Donna Ines 
very like those birds which, because they are favourites, are 
denied their liberty, and have their wings clipped as the first 
token of regard, and sometimes get their eyes put out that they 
may sing the sweeter. She is immured within the walls of the 
new dwelling erected f or her by the prince at Cintra ; and is 
seldom seen to come forth from her ^ded cage, except it be to 
prayers in the little convent she has endowed at the back of 
her own palace. It Stands hard by, in the wood. She has 
filled it with Castilian damsels." 

" And her brothers and father 1 " said the pilgrim. 

" Her brothers are great men," replied Hassan : " each is 
made the Commander of a citadel. Her father is great too ; an 
arabassador, a governor, I know not what : but stränge things 
are told of him." 

" Yet none so stränge, surely," said the pilgrim, " as. that he 
should countenance his daughter's infamy. I will not believe it ; 
there cannot be one word of truth in the tale ; f or I know not 
the man who was prouder of the honour of bis house than old 
Don Manuel de Castro. Let us dismiss this subject ; for what 
is it to US with whom fame unites in bonds of love the prince 
of Portugal ? " 

The stranger then tumed to other matters of discourse; yet 
he supported them heavily — rather like an effort than as spon- 
taneous conversation. The hour of rest drew nigh ; and it was 
with apparent pleasure that, soon after, the pilgrim received a 
summons to follow Cassim, who was directed to conduct hini to 
an apartment near that in which supper had been served, where 
a mat, covered with soft, dried, aromatic mosses and leaves, had 
been prepared for his bed. His attendant was to share the 
sleeping-couch of Cassim, in a Chamber in a far more ruinous 
condition. The Moor led the way. The stranger graciously 
saluted his entertainers, and f oUowed ; and as he ans wered but 
briefly all Cassim's attempts to draw him into further discourse, 
the herdsman withdrew, and left tlie holy wanderer to his repose 
for the night. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

'Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 

Contagion to this World. — Shakspeare. 

The apartment into which the pilgrim had been conducted to 
pass the night was perfectly in character with the rest of the 
huilding. It was old, vast, and decaying. The high Windows 
(in many parts without the least remains of glass in them) shook, 
as the wind whistled through their apertures in melancholy 
cadence. The massy door creaked harshiy on its rusty hinges, 
as efery now and then some gust of air mshed upon it ; helping 
to produce those night noises which unconsciously affect the 
spirits, while the cause of them is not always easily to he ac- 
counted for. The bed that was to give repose to the weary 
stranger, we have already noticed. An old table, a bench, 
and a stool formed of the cork-tree, supplied the rest of the 
f umitnre. 

One piece of ancient Moorish magnificence still remained, too 
remarkable to be here omitted, as it was most probably a vestige 
of the original decorations of the place. It consisted of a brazen 
arm and band as large as life, represented clad in mail, every 
ring of which was finely worked and finished. The arm pro- 
jected from a small recess in the wall — the band held a lamp ; 
some old drapery, so disposed as to appear like the robe of a 
person to whom it might belong, hung round the arm, and thus 
concealed its fastening to the wall. There was to delicate nerves, 
something frightful in this accompaniment of a sleeping Chamber, 
whose gloom was only in part dispelled by the feeble light of 
the lamp. To a fanciful imagination it might appear like the 
band of an armed man about to pass into the apartment, and 
who thus held extended a light to survey it with caution before 
he thrust in bis whole body. This idea had Struck the pilgrim 
at the time Cassim was lighting it, ere the Moor retired from the 
Chamber ; but bis thoughts were too deeply engaged on subjects 
of vital interest to bis feelings, to allow bim long to dweU on 
any outward thing. 

The night was beautiful. The moon, clear and serene, from 
her high seat in heaven looked down on the sleeping world. A 
few clouds, white as Alpine snows, now stood fixed and motion- 
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less, or as they caught some wandering breeze, floated gently 
onward through the soft blue air. The stars, countless and 
brilliant — ^those hosts of heaven, stood as it were giving honour 
and praise to Hirn who guides tbeir trackless paths. The solemn 
light of the moon, as it streamed through the Windows of the 
Chamber, though of a different nature, was not altogether iU 
associated with the awe-imposing character of the l£mip. All 
was hnshed and still as death. 

The pilgrim threw back his hood, and, by doing so, revealed 
a countenance, of which, however its ability to please might be 
doubted, the commanding character was apparent at the first 
glance. The pilgrim might be about three or four and thirty 
years of age. His features were regulär and manly ; but a dark 
lowering expression, which seemed habitual, gave him the air of 
a discontented man. His skin was tanned to a deep brown, 
probably by exposure to foreign climates. His dark eye was 
somewhat sunk in lus head; and the forehead had many a 
wrinkle that told of early cares, and hinted the story of a lif e 
marked by many trying vicissitudes, which in their effects out- 
stepped the course of time; so that, though yet young, there 
was something of the worn character, the shrunk cheek, and the 
hollow eye of age, in the couutenance of the stranger. 

He looked up to gaze for a moinent on the expanded sky; 
and though his eyes met nothing but what was clear and beauti- 
ful, there was a dark cloud on his brow like the augury of a 
Coming storm. For some time afterwards he paced the apart- 
ment, his arms crossed, and his head inclined upon his bosom, 
like a man in deep thought. Now and then he stopped, sighed, 
and uttered an ejaculation, or a few words, as if he occasionally 
thought aloud, rather than spoke in regularly connected sentences. 

" It must be so," said he ; "I am pledged to the attempt : my 
own honour, my name, fortune, my very being, rest on it. I 
am swom to him; yet if I thought this infamous tale were 
false — could I but still hope — I might be tempted to — I might 
pause ere I adventured. But no," he added, as he shook his 
head and sighed deeply; "why should I trust to hope — a 

deluder more faithless than 1 I will trust no one more : 

away, then, all doubts, my resolution is fixed as fate." 

The pilgrim now prepared to take his rest. He removed from 
his neck the straw chain, which was a distinguishing mark of a 
devotee who had visited the shrüie of Compostella. A small 
cross was attached to it. For a moment he held it in his hand, 
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and then cast it on the table, but without any marks of devotion. 
Neitber did be teil bis beads, tbougb be wore a large rosary by 
bis side. But tbis neglect of bis religious duties migbt possibly 
proceed from tbe disturbed state of bis mind. He nnbound tbe 
girdle wbicb girt bis middle, but did not remove any otber part 
of bis dress, save tbat be took a small and sbarp-pointed dagger 
from beneatb bis gown, and deposited it near tbe piUow of bis 
homely coucb. He next examined tbe door of bis apartment ; 
and tbougb, from tbe recent kind conduct of bis entertainers, be 
had not a sbadow of suspicion amounting to fear, be nevertbeless 
secured it by an old rusty bolt tbat creaked and almost screamed 
on being moved, probably for tlie tot time in the course of a whole 
Century. Sucb precaution, bowever, was unnecessary ; as it was 
well known tbat tbe Moors, imless tbey were tbe very dregs of 
their race, never used treacbery towards tbe guest wbo bad taated 
witb tbem tbeir bread and salt in peace. But tbougb no outward 
circumstance could account for tbe extreme caution of tbe pilgrim, 
sometbing witbin bis dwn bosom migbt do so. Perhaps a dark 
er disappointed temper migbt render bim babitually suspicious. 
Tbis, bowever, is a matter of conjecture. He bad given sucb 
security to bis sleeping cbamber aa it admitted receiving, and be 
now stretcbed bis limbs on tbe coucb prepared for bim by tbe 
care of tbe bospitable Aza. It was soft and aromatic; and 
many of tbe dried leaves tbat belped to compose it, seemed 
calculated, by tbeir balmy and soporific power, to aid tbe salutary 
weariness wbicb produces a profound sleep. 

Yet tbere is no opiate tbat will effectually calm a troubled 
mind. Tbe pilgrim slept; but it was only to meet, in tbe 
visionary world of dreams, tbose anxieties tbat baunted bim in 
more substantial forms by day, yet scarcely witb more pain. 
In sleep— tbat image of deatb — tbe body for a time becomes 
little more tban tbe clay out of wbicb it was originally f ormed ; 
"but tbe spirit is incapable, perbaps, of rest, wben (like Noab's 
dove wandering from tbe ark) it is absent from tbat world of 
immortality designed as its final resting-place. Tbe spirit, in 
sleep, takes ber fligbt in a manner tbat must for ever baffle 
buman conjecture; proving tbat tbe soul cannot penetrate tbe 
mysteries of its own nature. It is in sleep tbat imagination 
rears witb matcbless vigour tbe wand of ber creation. Sbe calls 
up tbe past, in colours fresb and vivid. Sbe decorates tbe 
present witb tints tbat are brilliant as tbe bow of Iris, or 
sbadows it witb supematural gloom. Sbe unveils futurity, or 

D 
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depicts it in the fantastic forms of her own visions. The dreamer 
has a World raised for himself alone ; sometimes to cheer his 
misery, and at others to sadden his mirth. It is the dreamless 
sleep which images death most faithfully, and yet it is that 
which men most desire in repose. 

The slumbers of the pilgrira were harassed and disturbed by 
a thousand visions connected with his own Situation ; and his 
imagination, strongly excited by recent circumstances, connected 
them also with those images which had occupied his thoughts 
during the day. He fancied, after many wild and extravagant 
Wanderings in his dream, that he was in the ruined Moorish 
palace where he had taken shelter for the night. There was, he 
thought, some mystery attached to the armed hand which held 
the lamp : he was desirous to penetrate it ; but, whenever he 
attempted to do so, the light vanished from his sight, and he 
was left in total darkness. At length it spread itself into a 
broad red flame ; the drapery which encompassed the arm feil to 
the groirnd ; and he then discovered the fignre to whom it 
belonged. It was that of a warrior Moor, whose aspect looked 
august and commanding ; and yet there was something deathlike 
in the countenance, which made his blood run chill through his 
veins, as if he gazed upon a newly-risen tonant of the grave. 
The figure for a while was motionless as monumental marble ; 
then receding from his sight, and slowly raising its arm, pointed 
to him to foUow. He struggled to do so ; some invisible hand 
kept him back. Again he struggled — and suddenly awoke. 

The pilgrim started. His soul, though unused to fear, was 
shaken to its very centre. His hair ar0|se and bristled on his 
head, as a cold sweat bathed his limbs, and stood in large dröps 
upon his forehead : for on awaking from this vision, he beheld, 
by the cold gleam of moonlight which shone through the Windows 
of the apartment, a tall figure, whose look and air, to the amazed 
fancy of the dreamer awakened, had something in it of a super- 
natural character. 

The figure was that of a man with no covering- on his head, 
wrapped in large and loose drapery. The sickly light of the 
moon, which shone directly on bis face, gave even to its dark- 
ness the hue of death. For some moments the figure stood 
riveted to the spot where he had first fixed the pilgrim's gaze. 
At length he moved, and tuming slowly towards the couch, 
every feature of this midnight intruder was distinctly seen. 
The pilgrim, as he viewed him, uttered van involuntary exclama- 
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tion of alann and seized his dagger, for he recognized the living 
phantom to be no other than Hassan the Talba. Yet how 
changed ! how different in aspect ! How opposite was the ex- 
pression of his face at this moment to the countenance of that 
Hassan, who, but a few hours before, whilst seated at the supper 
table of Aza, had discoursed with the gravity and much of the 
dogged manner common among such Moors as aspired to the 
•title of philosophers. His head, now bare, showed his high 
forehead in all the majesty of its amplitude. His coal-black eye 
had a light in it which darted flashes like fire, yet they were 
such as might be supposed to kindle in the eye of a fiend rather 
than of a man. His Hps were compressed together, and trembled, 
as if some powerful passion worked within him that could only 
be subdued with effort. He advanced towards the couch. 

"How is this? — why this intrusion? — wherefore am I dis- 
turbedl" cried the pilgrim in a hurried and confused manner, 
as he endeavoured] to collect his scattered thoughts, and recover 

from his alarm. 

The Talba was still silent, but gazed intently upon the 

stranger. 

" In the name of heaven, or of hell, speak your purpose ! " 

said the pügrim mdignantly ; " I am an armed man, and you 

will find me one not to be trifled with." 

" That you will find me," replied the Talba, in a voice deep 

and impressive. " Up, pilgrim ! arouse thee ! on this hour 

hangs thy destiny and mine." 

" My destiny ! " said the pügrim, with astonishment ; « what 

concem is my destiny to thee ? and what tie can exist between 

thy fate and mine 1 " 

" The surest," answered the Talba ; " that which nothing 

sunders but the grave — our mutual interests, our mutual will. 

We both have vowed at the same altar ; and Hatred, with his 

ever-buming torch, goes before us, to guide our steps to the 

fulfilment of our vows." 

" You are frantic, old man," said the pilgrim : " I know some- 

thing of your people, and that fakirs and madmen are held to 

be inspired of heaven. But I am no Moslem, to endure this 

folly. Shake off this absurdity, and teil me briefly what you 

"want, and how you came into this Chamber ; for the holt in the 

doör, I see, is not withdrawn." 

'* The wings of Gabriel are my strength iji flight, pass where 

I will," replied the Talba. " I am not mad ; I am as perfect in 

D 2 
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reason as in memory and knowledge. My searching eye can 
read yonder book of heaven, which is spread before us in ever- 
shining characters of light : there I read those decrees of &te 
that are sealed on the f orehead of man. This is the hour that 
nnites your destiny and mine, and I am come to prove to 

you '* 

** My destiny, I have before told you," said the pilgrim in- 
terrupting him, " is my own concemment ; and what union can 
exist between a Christian and an Tn fidel — a f ollower of Mahomet's 
accursed law 1" - 

A scowl, like the shadow of a cloud on a dark rock, passed 
swiftly over the brow of the Talba, as he said, with an expression 
of contempt, "Thou a Christian! thou call me infidel! thou 
who believest neither in God invisible, nor in his word revealed 
by any prophet ! I know thee ! " 

The pilgrim sprang from the couch, and drew his dagger, as 

he exclaimed, " Darest thou ? " 

"I mind not thy steel," said the Talba calmly; "I have 
strength in these limbs, which, did I put it forth, would unarm 
thee in an instant. I could bind up thy powerless band in my 
grasp as easily as I would restrain the slender joints of infancy. 
Put up thy dagger, and listen to me. Look at this ! " 

He drew from beneath his gown, as he spoke, a scroU of 
parchment, which he slowly unrolled before the wondering eyes 
of the stranger, who, startled by what had fallen from Hassan's 
lips, feit a degree of curiosity mingled with stränge suspicions, 
to know where this would end. The parchment exposed to view 
was to him as much hieroglyphics as any inscription on papyrus 
would have been from Memphis or from Thebes. There were 
signs, and figures, and letters, upon it ; such, however, as. none 
but a leamed Moorish astrologer could have possibly understood. 
" What is this scrawled parchment to me 1 " said the pilgrim, 
as he cast a glance on it. **' I am a man who values common 
sense, and I am neither a credulous idiot nor a doting philosopher, 
that I should credit the dreams of a star-gazing astrologer.*' 

" You credited a dream just now,*' said the Talba, " when the 
armed band with the lamp haunted your midnightvisions." 

" Ha ! how know you that? " exclaimed the pilgrim, as a cold 
shudder stole over him. " Are there spirits of evil, who wait on 
the wicked, and teil them the secrets of hidden things — of the 
World invisible — that you should know this 1 " 

" No evü spirit but yöur own disturbed soul, and evil enough 
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It may be, told me this," answered the Talba ; " you called aloud 
in your sleep, and I heard you as I stood about your bed. You 
spoke of the anned band. I teil you truth in this, that you 
may see I would not impose upon your senses by any f eigned 
means ; though your ready credulity would give me the power, 
were I inclined to do so. Now will you believe me ? " 

" If my belief in your veracity is to extend itself to the roll 
of parchment you hold in your band, filled with signs and 
scrawlings of which I know nothing; if, I say, I am to credit 
these, you will find me as great an unbeliever as you are your- 
self in the legends of Christian saints." 

'* Shall I give you proof of my skill ? " said the Talba. " Shall 
I teil you things conceming your past life, which, in spite of 
prejudice, will make you trust me f or the future ? — shall I teil 
you on what you meditate 1 " 

" You could not if you would," cried the pDgrim. " The very 
'hairs on my lip have not heard the utterance of my thoughts. 
They have never found breath." 

" Then will I give them a tongue," said the Talba. " You 
meditate the ruin of Don Pedro, prince of Portugal ; and that 
too in the spirit of revenge." 

" Moor, or fiend ! " exclaimed the pilgrim, " by what black, 
what devilish art, hast thouleamed that thought?" 

"By no arts that are lawless,*' said the Talba : '* you know 
not the power of him who holds bis midnight counsels with the 
wide-spread book of heaven, wher6 the God of light and truth 
has left the impress of bis own image. Dost thou believe me ? " 
" I know not what to believe," said the pilgrim, as he gazed 
with strained eyes upon the animated features of the Talba, in 
whose shadowy brow and enkindling glance there was the power 
to awe, as well as to penetrate, the soul of ordinary men. 

The pilgrim was not an ordinary man ;. he was hold andhardy 
by nature ; and though he found it impossible to account f or the 
knowledge which the Talba had displayed, by any means short 
of those which are supematural, he met Hassan's searching eye 
•without shrinking, yet determined to act with caution, as he thus 
replied : " I can scarcely believe the evidence of my own senses, 
or that I do not still wander in a dream. Am I awake 1 Did I 
lay me down to rest in this Chamber 1 Is this my pilgrim's 
gown 1 " 

" It is a pilgripi's gown," said the Talba, '* but not thine, for 
thou art no pilgrim." 
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" No pilgrim ! ** exclaimed the stranger with astonisliment; 
" say then, who am I T' 

"Thou art Don Diego Lopez Pacheco," replied the Moor; 
"Portugal gave thee birth, but by adoption thy country is 
Castüe." 

" Thou speakest the fatal truth," said Don Diego, for so we 
iDß.j now venture to call him ; " I am indeed that most unhappy 
man." 

"Unhappy," said the Talba, *'inasmuch as regards thy 
fortunes ; unhappy, as thou servest a tyrant ; but yet most happy 
— since, by doing so, thou hast found the "way to serve thy own 
revenge ! I join my band to thine in this auspicious hour, to 
help the great work prepared for us by destiny. In this the 
Moor and the Christian shall be as brothers." 

The Talba extended bis tawny band as he spoke. Don Diego 
stood for a moment as if doubtful how to act ; whilst, with a 
heaving eheste — for bis very respiration seemed to labour und er 
the contest of inward feehngs, and with a countenance pale as 
that of a dead man, he gazed in silence, and fixed bis eye on 
Hassan. At length bis doubts appeared to give way before bis- 
hopes. A resolution as sudden as thought succeeded. He 
grasped the Talba by the band, and said in a deep hollow voice, 
" I seal the compact." 

" Your band trembles, Nazarene," observed the Moor. " Look 
at my band ; I can feel and resolve as strongly as you do, but 
not a nerve in my body is shaken." He held up bis band as be 
spoke, to Show its steadiness. 

" How I am known to thee I cannot teil, I care not ! " said the 
pilgrim. " Yet by no earthly means couldst thou know me. 
But there is that power in the truth thou hast spoken ; tbere is 
that strength of character in thee ; that hardy wül, to be and do 
what common men could neither be nor do, — I may no longer 
resist thee ; our compact is sealed. Henceforth we can under- 
stand each other's purpose. There needs not to waste speech 
on it." 

Dissension shall grow where peace sprung up like the young 
olive and the vine," said the Talba ; " brotber shall be against 
brother, and Christian against Christian, in the proud state of 
kings." 

** The throne of Alonso shall tremble/' said Diego, " and Don 
Pedro shaU faU." 

He spoke in a tone of peculiar bittemess, and suddenly started 
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as he looked round, for it seemed as if his last words had beeh 
repeated by some one in the Chamber. 

The Talba observed his alarm, and said, " It is but the echo 
of the old walls. This apartment was once that of the Moorish 
kings. It was so constructed to echo notes of music- in soft 
responses : sweet was that sound which, in Moorish halls, pro- 
claimed the fall of the bitterest foe of IsmaeFs sons. Could they 
be mute at such a sound 1 Hear my counsel. You come thus 
shrouded to Cintra to avoid detection. I know well the purpose of 
your joumey, and that you were last in Castile. Till all is ready, 
you would remain unknown ; you seek Don Alvaro Gonsalez. It 
is well: rest you with him. There will I meet you, and 
bring aid to his secret counsels. Will you be ruled by me in 
this?" 

"I wiU," replied Diego: "yet that you should know it is 
Don Gonsalez whom I seek, exceeds all wonder. Gonsalez 
knows not that I am yet alive : nay, more, save one who is 
his friend and mine, though now far distant in Castüe, there 
breathes not the man who knew it was my purpose to retum, 
thus shrouded and concealed, to my native land of Portugal. 
How, then, could these things be known to thee 1 " 

" It matters not,*' replied the Talba : " nay, I know thy very 
thoughts ; the counsels of thy heart are not hidden from me ; 
they are friendly to the cause of Don Sanchez, the bastard 
brothor of Alonso, who now meditates a strife that shall shake 
the throne. To the bastard and his fortunes am I swom for 
life or death." 

The pilgrim looked overwhelmed with astonishment ; his 
surprise rendered him even dumb for the moment. 

" I must leave you," continued Hassan ; " yet beware ! 
Trust not even Gonsalez with what I have spoken to you this 
night. I have an especial reason for this caution : Gonsalez, 
though in secret he professes to be ours, is still ostensibly at- 
tached to the king. I will prove him to the quick ere I trust 
to him all our purpose : yet I beheve him true ; and I know 
that he hopes much, fears much, from me. Fare thee well ! " 

" Stay," said Diego ; " let me but ask, whatever you purpose 
hereafter against Alonso or Don Pedro, is it known to yonder 
Moorish boy and his noble mother 1 " 

" No," replied the Talba ; " they know nothing of my 
purposes, though I hope to work good out of them for both. 
Aza, noble as she is, still is a woman ; and Harnet but a boy, a 
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bot and testy boy, who feels wannly, and speaks frankly. Those 
who share in the counsels of a lofty enterprise, Tvho walk 
tlirough devious paths, whilst danger and death watch their 
Steps, must bave thougbts swift as ligbt to plan, but patience 
to act, eyes to see, but not to become as mirrors in which all 
the World may read tbe reflection of their mind : a tongue for 
Conference mnst be tbeirs, yet none for babbling: no, no; 
Harnet must not be trusted. He may play bis part bereafter : 
wben the game is afoot, be may start to hunt it down ; tili tben 
I hold bim in the leash. I neitber trust tbe widow of Alcanzor, 
nor the young sbarif her son ; the lion in bis 'lair takes not tbe 
parent eagle, nor her winged nursling, for tbe sharer of his 
counsels. All tbings seek their kindred, and so do I in tbee. 
I would find a spirit who can bäte deeply ; I know it is in thee. 
I would join fellowship with one who can give bis batred action ; 
thou art bold of heart and band ; therefore do I choose tbee. 
Thou art beld accursed by thine enemies, who are mine also, 
and therefore do I trust thee. Ere two days are past we will 
meet again at the house of Alvaro Gonsalez ; there will we speak 
farther of tbese tbings ; tili tben, farewell : be wise, be prudent, 
and Eblis speed thy enterprise." 

" Stay, yet stay," said Diego ; **something there is I would ask 
of thee — for surely thou knowest all tbings — something I would 
leam ere I resolve " 

" Not now," replied the Talba : ** I bave sought you at tbis 
bour that our Conference might rest imknown. It is past; 
the compact is sealed between us ; the night wanes apace ; I 
must to my books. Look yonder," he continued as he pointed 
to the heavens, " the morning star already trembles in tbe east. 
It bids me be gone. Soon will it make pale the torcb of night. 
This hour, which I must not lose, is one of import, for even now 
fate holds the balance with a fearful band. Before this hour be 
past, I must search out her decree, whethor for gbod or evil : 
farewell to thee, Don Diego." 

" Which way go you? " said Diego. ** Yonder lies the door, 
to the west." 

" No, not that way," replied the Talba ; " to the east ; my 
path lies to the east ; it is that which leads to wisdom." 

He placed his band on bis forehead as be spoke, and bowed 
bis liead reverently, in token of that superstitious veneration 
for the east so common with the Moors, and immediately after 
advanced towards a kind of niche at the lower end of tbe 
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•Chamber, in which was a small door that led to a turret above, 
but so constructed as to escape any casual Observation. 

" We meet then at the house of Alvaro Gonsalez 1 " said the 
Talba as he was about to retire. 

" I will not fail you," answered Diego : " thy designs, I 
doubt not, are great and dangerous. Who shall dare execute 
themr' 

" Tha Moor ! the Moor ! " exclaimed the Talba, as he retreated 

within the private doorway to the turret, leaving the pretended 

pilgrim in that confused State of mind between hope and fear, 

which doubts if what is past be but an idle vision or an augury 

•of truth. 



CHAPTEK V. 

Smooth nms the water where the brook is deep, 
And in his simple show he haxbours treason. 

Shakspeabe. 

MoRNiNO found the pilgrim an early stirrer. The rising sun 
had scarcely dispelled the grey of dawn, when he arose from his 
couch. His attendant, obedient to the Orders he had received to 
be in readiness at an early hour, was already equipped, and 
awaiting him, with the mules bridled, in the court-yard. Cassim 
wajB also on foot, and offered such refreshment as the place could 
afford to the traveller, ere he continued his joumey. 

After bidding farewell to the Moor, the pilgrim pursued his 
course. The retum of moming — the gentle breeze which stirred 
the leaves of the trees as they overarched the road — the glittering 
drops of dew that lay on every opening flower and tender herb, 
— all seemed unheeded ; nor could the united melody of a thou- 
sand warbling throats, as the birds spread their gay plumage and 
flitted from brauch to brauch, arouse Diego, even for a moment, 
from those deep thoughts in which he appeared to be absorbed. 

It was with the utmost caution that he entered the outskirts 
of the town of Cintra ; when, bidding his varlet inquire for the 
house of Don Alvaro Gonsalez, he knocked, and gained admit- 
tance. The arrival of a pilgrim from ComposteUa excited no 
surprise in the household of Don Alvaro ; for at the date of our 
narrative, the members and relatives of the noblest families 
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of Portugal, as well as Spain, and even princes themselyes, 
Tisited, in the humble character of a pilgrim, the shrine of St. 
James. 

Out Wanderer was forthwith conducted to the presence of the 
master of the mansion ; when, bowing respectfoUy, he waited in 
silence tili the attendant who nshered him in shoiüd retire. Yet, 
though he spoke not, he looked steadfastly at Don Gonsalez. 

Alvaro Gonsalez was remarkable in his appearance, as well as 
in his character; in the latter, indeed, more remarkable than 
either worthy or estimable. He was one in whose intriguing 
mind lay a volume of dark thoughts and hidden plans, too dan- 
gerous to bear revealing. Quick in Observation, though cautious 
of Speech, his eye, restless and penetrating, watched the slightest 
expression, the least change, that shadowed or illumined the 
countenance of him on whom he deemed it worth while to fix his 
scrutiny. The study of the human face, in all its infinite varieties, 
was to him an art like that of the fisher who watches the slightest 
indications on the surface of the waters to know where to throw 
his net. Alvaro read mankind, to avail himself of their inclin- 
ations, their passions, their frailties, in order to use them at his 
own pleasure and for his own purposes. He could be eloquent, 
though cold and bitter sarcasm was more generaUy the character- 
istic of his speech, either in public or in private. He had been 
brave in the field, though cautious and artful in Council. In his 
person, he was large and powerful. ^NTature had not, in his 
exterior, belied what was within ; for his countenance, though the 
features were not bad, had in it that repulsive, that haughty 
expression, more likely to excite distrust, than to win confidence 
or good-will. 

No sooner had the varlet closed the door, than the pilgrim 
threw back his hood. 

"Ha!" exclaimed Gonsalez starting from his seat, "What 
shadow is this 1 Do mine eyes deceive me 1 Art thou Diego 
Lopez Pachecol My ancient friend, indeed !" 

" I am," replied the pilgrim, " and still a banished man. The 
unjust sentence which, six years since, exiled me from my native 
land, is yet unrepealed. Alvaro Gonsalez, I now stand before 
you at the peril of my life. Teil but Don Pedro, or the king, 
that I am here, and breathe again the air of Portugal, — and 
my head within twenty-four hours will fall by the axe of the 
executioner." 

" I would as soon betray my own," answered Gonsalez. " Fear 
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not, Don Diego ; you are saf e. I will afford you shelter, f or I 
know all your peril. Yet for what purpose do you come hither, 
thns to place your life within danger of your enemies 1 *' 

"Exiled from Portugal," replied Diego, "I fled to Castile, 
"wbere I have faithfully served that king, whom most men call 
the Cruel. My retum hither, by the connivance of my royal 
master, is at the instigation of Don Sanchez. There are plana 
in agitation, schemes ripe for action, that will not suffer one 
whose wrongs like inine pant for redress, to slumber at such a 
time as this. Gonsalez, thy part in these things is not unknown 
to me. These letters," he drew forth a packet as he spoke, " will 
inform thee farther of my errand, and my füll purpose shall be 
disclosed hereafter." 

"Welcome, most welcome,' ' said Gonsalez. "Don Sanchez 
will rejoice when he leams of thy arrival to support bis cause. 
This packet from Pedro of Castile no doubt refers to it." 

"It does," answered Diego: "there are those in Castile who 
wish well to Don Sanchez, that he may prosper in the bold 
attempt he meditates." 

"And how goes the war in Castile?" inquired Gonsalez. 

" The king is sorely pressed by bis brother Henry," replied 
Diego, " who, aided by the valiant Du Guesclin, has driven him 
from the throne, and now endeavours to maintain bis Usurpation 
by force of arms. Should Don Sanchez prevail in Portugal, 
Peter the Cruel hopes to gain bis assistance to recover the pos- 
session of bis kingdom. It is reported, at least so have I leamed 
as I joumeyed hither, that Peter the Cruel has been trafficking 
with the Moors to reseat him in bis throne ; nay, it is given out 
that, if they will join him to do this, he has offered to tum 
Moslem." 

Gonsalez laughed. "Peter the Cruel," said he, '* I doubt not, 
would tum Moslem, Fireworsbipper, or Jew, rather than ulti- 
mately lose bis crown. Well, be it so ; I trust be will still wear 
it. Believe me, Diego, there are those at the court of Portugal, 
who, though they be not banished men like thyself, nevertheless 
80 bäte the tyranny of Alonso, and of bis son Don Pedro, that 
they would as gladly embroil this kingdom to throw off the yoke^ 
as the men of Castile, for less cause in my mind, have done to 
shake off their ruler." 

Diego Hstened with interest, and inquired of Gonsalez what 
had been the conduct of Don Pedro, the heir of Alonso, that so 
many of the Portuguese nobility should desire to league against 
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him in favoor of Don Sanchez, who was only the bastard biother 
of the present king. 

" The causes of diflgost are many," answered Gonsalez ; " they 
are not confined to Don Pedro alone. His father Alonso is 
hated as mach as the son. The dergy too are dissatisfied ; for 
Alonso no more spares a priest than he wonld a layman, and 
makes yonr monk live soberly and observe the laws ; a thing not 
to be f orgiven by three-fourths of those drones. Bnt the chief 
cause of ofifence is the unbridled / insolence with which such 
Oastilian nobles as were driven from their conntry to seek shelter 
in onrs, now lord it over as who are native bom ; whilst the 
very lands that many of as had won by hard blows from the 
Moors are now given to maintain these foreigners, and chiefly 
the family of De Castro." 

" The family of De Castro," said Diego, " were once powerfal 
in Castile, tili old Don Manael was banished thence, as was I 
from Portugal ; yet from how different a caase ! " 

"And that same Manael De Castro," said Gonsalez, "is now 
appointed Governor of Algarva, by the inflaence of Don Pedro 
with the king. I solicited the post ; it was denied me. Bot no 
matter ; my sword, that once helped to gain Algarva from ita 
Moorish raler, will find a way to carve out my revenge. A 
Portugaese nobleman is now nothing. Yoor Castilian is lord 
of the ascendant; and that by the inflaence of a pair of 
bright eyes ! Ines De Castro is the star that now guides the 
prince." 

"Ines De Castro," said Diego, "was once the fairest, the 
sweetest flower that blossomed in Castile ; and she seemed as 
innocent as she was fair, — ^bat women are bom to deceive, or to 
betray." 

"And if reports speak trath," continued Gonsalez, "she has 
done both. There is mach of mystery in this affair : bat you 
shallhearall ; then judge if we, the ancient nobility of Portugal, 
have not just cause to vow the destruction of this haughty woman 
and her usurping family.'* 

"She accompanied her father," said Diego, "when he took 
shelter here, after flying from Castile to save his life." 

" She did," replied Gonsalez ; " and at that time Constantia, 
the wife of Don Pedro, was alive. The princess, young and 
• amiable, was pleased with the exiled Ines ; loaded her with 
favours ; recommended her father and brothers to the protec- 
tion of Don Pedro ; and so began the Infant fortunes of those 
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Castilians, which, now matured, out-top ours of native growth, 
that wither beneath their sliadow." 

" And was Don Manuel De Castro as readily taken into favour 
hj the prince, as his daughter had been by the princessl"^ 
inquired Diego. 

"He was," answered Gk>nsalez; "wealth and honours were 
heaped upon him, as the prelude to that high post he has since 
gained. The unbounded affection of Constantia was retumed by 
the youthful Ines with devoted attachment : if it were sincere I 
know not, but this I know, that even then murmurs arose at the 
growing influenae of foreigners in the court ; they were silenced 
by the princess, who would hear nothing to disparage her Castilian 
favourite." 

"But as I have heard," said the pilgrim — "as I have heard, 
the princess died in the flower of her age, and left an infant son.'* 

" She did," answered Gronsalez. " On her death-bed she called 
her husband to her side (such is the tale the prince himself 
spread abroad), and eamestly begged of him that her beloved Ines 
should be suffered to remain with her child, when death should 
have closed her eyes. Don Pedro promised compliance, and in 
a few hours aftör she qxpired in the arms of her fiiend." 

"And the prince, no doubt," said Diego, " pleaded the last 
injunctions of the princess, for continuing in favour the Lady 
Ines, who, on the same score, accepted it." 

" Ay," replied Gonsalez ; " and if it were no more, all might 
have ended welL The boy was soon removed from her care by 
Order of the queen-mother. But the bird is still kept within the 
nest, though the young one be flown. The care bestowed by Ines 
on the child was held by many to be no more than a cloak for 
intrigue with the father. Indeed, so artfully did she affect this 
that he considered her a model of tendemess and virtue ; so that 
none but Ines could assuage the grief he feit for his deceased 
wife, and soon were his tears of sorrow changod to those of 
passion. Another circumstance, too, gave colour to suspicion," 
continued Gonsalez. " It was about this period, that Don Pedro 
procured for her father the commandery of Algarva. I solicited, 
but was denied the office. There are those who will teil you it 
became the price of his daughter's honour." 

"It is impossible," seid Diego. "Don Manuel De Castro 
could never be so base, never so far forget the honour of a Cas- 
tilian gentleman, to become the pander to his child." 

**You speak warmly, Diego," observed Gonsalez. "I have 
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heard you say that in early life, years before your banislunenty 
you had been much in Castile ; bave you, tben, any interest in 
Don Manuel, tbat you sbould thus defend bim 1 " 

" No interest," answered Diego, " but sucb as every man must 
feel, wbo would not see tbe most sacred ties of nature tbns 
debased. I cannot tbink a fatber, and a Castilian, could thus 
buy greatness witb infamy." 

" Many bave said tbe same," continued Gonsalez ; ** and Don 
Manuel, some, moreover, say, was appointed Commander of 
Algarva, tbat, by removing bim from bis daugbter's side, the 
prince migbt find tbe way to ber f avour witbout parental scruples 
of bonour to interrupt bim. All eyes bave been tumed on Don 
Pedro and tbe Lady Ines. Tbe prince treated ber witb so much 
public distinction, sucb profound respect, tbat bis sister, the 
Infanta Mary, was tbe first to take alann at it, to conceive the 
possibility, tbat, blinded by passion and govemed by tbe arts of 
tbis woman, ber brotber migbt so far forget wbat was due to his 
bigb birtb as to marry ber." 

" To marry ber ! " exclaimed Diego. 

" Ay, to marry ber," repeated Gonsalez. '* Tbe Princess Mary 
lost not a moment in communicating her suspicions to the king, 
well knowing tbat be would frustrate sucb a plan if it existed." 
"And wbat did Alonso on bearing tbese suspicions of the 
Infanta 1 " said Diego. 

" Wbat did be ! " continued Gonsalez : " act witb bis 
accustomed arts of deep-laid policy. He knew well tbe 
cbaracter of bis son, tbat open Opposition to bis purpose would 
but strengtben it, and may be basten its completion. Tbe 
king, tberefore, appeared to treat Donna Ines witb all outward 
marks of regard, and, under pretext of conferring a bigb bonour, 
named ber Sponsor to tbe young prince, Don Ferdinand, tbe son 
of Constantia : tbus placing an eternal barrier between ber and 
Don Pedro ; for as you know, tbe office of Sponsor creates a 
religious alliance, wbicb disables tbe godmotber from ever 
becoming tbe wife of tbe fatber to tbe cbild for wbom sbe has 
vowed in baptism." 

" Tbe scbeme was subtle," observed Diego. 
, **It was evidently designed as a bar to tbe marriage, if Don 
Pedro ever meditated marriage," said Gonsalez; "since soon 
after tbis event tbe Princess Mary and tbe Queen-motber pro- 
cured tbe removal of tbe cbild from tbe care of Donna Ines. 
He is now grown a noble boy, but seldom is be allowed to visit 
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her. Yet the Castilian influence is nothing shaken. If a suit is 
to be advanced at court, a De Castro must undertake it ; if a 
place is vacant, a De Castro fills it, or sells it ; whilst the court 
and city swarm with exiled Castilians." 

" It is Strange," said Diego, " that, through the influence of 
Don Pedro, Alonso should have allowed foreigners to gain so 
much power in this country. He was wont to be jealous of all 
Castilians." 

" Alonso is inflexible — obstinate in the preconceptions of his 
own mind," said Gonsalez ; " yet there are points in which he is 
easily managed by Don Pedro. It is now to Don Pedro that 
the oppressed, the beggared, the fugitive Castilians look for 
Support, assured that the influence of Lady Ines will be exerted 
in their favour ; whilst, as the sum of all the honours heaped 
on old Don Manuel, he has been sent by the king himself, on 
a secret embassy, to Arragon. This is a fact passing all wonder. 
For what purpose this last insult should have been added to so 
many already cast on the nobility of Portugal remains to be dis- 
eovered ; but dearly will Alonso repent having chosen a Castilian, 
the father of his son's mistress, for his ambassador." 

Some other causes of discontent were stated by Gonsalez. 
These we pass in süence, havüig given at large that which will 
be found hereafter intim ately connected with the subject of our 
narrative. We now, therefore, shall merely add, that Diego 
remained concealed in the house of his friend, who, ere two 
days elapsed, confided to him the plan of an enterprise that none 
but a daring spirit would execute. 



CHAPTER VI. 



He is come to ope 



The purple testament of bleedmg war.— Shakspeare. 

Alonso was one of the most remarkable kings that distin- 
guished themselves during the chivalrous and romantic period 
of the fourteenth Century. And though many of those events 
we have undertaken to relate were, in a great measure, brought 
about by the personal character rather than by the regal authority 
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of this prince, yet it becomes necessary we should here say a 
few words respecting him in both particulars, for the better 
elucidation of our narrative. 

The uncommon prowess he had displayed at the great battle 
of Celdano against the Moors, where a host of that imhappy 
race were totally defeated, obtained for him the sumame of the 
Brave. He was great in spirit, and fortunate in war;' and 
although bitter and even bloody quarreis had subsisted between 
him and the late monarch of Castile (Alfonso, father of Peter 
the Cruel), yet, nevertheless, when that kingdom was attacked 
by the Moors, Alonso of Portugal had sufficient magnanimity to 
bury his private* resentments in oblivion, in order to render the 
assistance of his powerful arm against the common enemy — an 
infidel people, considered by the Church alike accursed of God 
and man. Of the darker shades of his mind we shall have 
occasion to speak more at large hereafter, but our present 
purpose demands we should state that he was a great politician, 
in the worst sense of the word, since he never scrupled to sacri- 
fice principles to policy, whenever he thought by so doing he 
could promote the designs he had at heart. In his temper he 
was rash, sudden, and impetuous; consequently he committed 
many acte that were imworthy a Christian and a prince. But 
though fprone to rash and violent deeds, he was not blind to 
those faulte in himself which prompted them ; so that he quickly 
saw his error, and generally was as quickly desirous to repair 
it. In his administration of justice, he was rigidly impartiaL 
'No rank, no stetion, were considered by him as an exemption 
from the salutary power of the laws. Yet, such is the infirmity 
of human nature, Alonso, who was so strict in seeing justice 
done between his subjects at large, was too apt to forget it when 
his own passions interfered with its administration. 

He was neither an oppressive nor an avaricious prince, though 
he was a rieh one ; for commerce, husbandry, and industry of 
all kinds, flourished under his auspices. The revenues of the 
crown increased with the prosperity of the country." Some deep 
stains upon his character accompanied him to the throne ; for, 
more than once, had he rebelled against his father, the good 
king Denis. To these acts he had been prompted solely by a 
spirit of jealousy and resentment for injuries that had no founda- 
tion but in his own disturbed, mistrustful mind; and by the 
suggestions of wicked counsellors, by whom he was beset for 
many years. These disgraceful transactions, however, had taken 
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>lace during his minority, and he had shown many streng tokens 
►:^ remorse before his father^s death. And indeed in his owa 
3^€s, as well as in those of the monks, he had completely 
i^^tshed out, in the blood of the Moors, these dark defilements 
^ his early and unnatural rebellion. 

*To sum up this slight sketch of Alonso in a few words, we 

^ ^y say, perhaps with truth, that his subjects at large had all 

benefit of his virtues, whilst his own family, and those who 

Te immediately about his person, sufEered, and often severely, 

m his vices. His manners were far from conciliatory. He 

seldom warmed but by anger ; and the haughty reserve of 

character kept his very friends aloof. He was esteemed a 

^^at soldier, but was little beloved, either by the court or by 

'^^^ family. His kingdora, generally speaking, was in a prosper- 

^'^s State; but at the time we commence our narrative, many 

^t^mal discords, parties, and factions, shook that strength, ever 

^^e result of union, which constitutes the health and vigour of 

^ realm, and which, if once shaken, often leads to some violent 

convulsion, or to the decline and fall of a state. 

The Council of the palace, where the king (whose power was 
arbitrary) took his seat as supreme head, was composed both of 
nobles and ecclesiastics, as well as of the princes of the blood. 
All matters of deep Import were here finally debated or arranged; 
and it was the duty also of this assembly to receive appeals from 
the lower courts, or common Councils of state. This august 
body had niet in a spacious hall of the ancient palace at Cintra, 
expecting the presence of AJonso, to hear an appeal which it was 
understood would be brought forward on a matter of some 
moment touching a distinguished nobleman in exile. 

Amongst the members of the Council present was the cele- 
brated Azevedo; who, though once peculiarly obnoxious to 
Alonso, was now distinguished, honoured, and respected by him. 
So entirely opposite was he in character to his royal master, that 
many had predicted his fall immediately on the death of the 
late king; yet, contrary to all expectation, he was taken into 
favour by bis successor. Azevedo had now been nearly forty 
years a faithful minister of state. He had honestly, fearlessly 
served king Denis. When Alonso rebelled against his father, 
he was the only courtier who was hardy enough to seek the 
prince ; and, whilst threatened by him with death as the reward 
of his boldness, openly and severely reproved him. On the 
accession of Alonso, this was the man whom he« chose for his 
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most trusted counsellor ; and thongb, froni the natural impett 
osity of bis temper, he often treated harshly the wise counsels 
the venerable Azevedo, no rival had ever yet been able to shaW 
the high trust he reposed in this good and faithful servant. 

In person Azevedo was grave, venerable, and dignified. Thei 
was a mild benignity in bis aspect that invited confidence ; whilsfc" s 
in every feature of his face shone honesty, like the clear anc 
open day. His wisdom was the fruit of experience, yet it hac 
none of those prejudices so frequently found to beset even the 
wisest in old age. Though respectful to the king, he neitbei 
flattered his vices nor spared his errors ; and AJonso sometime 
endured from this old counsellor such sharp reproofs as no othe 
woiild have been suffered to utter. 

Joseph, Count of Amiranti, was also present at the couucl^^ 
This nobleman filled the post of master to the religious an^^ 
military Order of the Wing. It was first instituted in Portug*^ 
by Alphonso during the twelfth Century, in commemoration o^ 
his victory over the Moors at Santarem ; because, in that decisi^^ 
battle, he saw a winged arm fighting near him, which he took ^ 
be the arm of the good St. Michael doing battle in his caus^' 
"VVe must notice also taul, prior of Evora, a rieh and proiid 
ecclesiastic, as he will be found to play a somewhat conspicuoU^ 
part in our drama. He had been frequently engaged in disputes, 
both with the late and the present king (respecting certain 
rights, Privileges, and immunities of the Church), which had 
been the cause of the most serious evils to the kingdom ; since, 
more than once, by the influence of the prior with Pope Martin 
the Fourth, an interdict had been laid on all Portugal tili the 
dispntes in question could be adjusted between the clergy and 
the throne. 

The prior was submissive in his manners to the king — a thing 
which those who knew his character considered a worse sign 
than had he openly resented the insults cast upon him; as, 
though destitute of high intellectual powers, his cunning was 
equal to his pride, whilst he had sense enough to tum both to 
account on any occasion of self-interest. Yet no observer of 
the prior within the precincts of his own monastery would for a 
moment have suspected him to be a man capable of intriguing 
with popes or quarreling with kings. He was a round-made 
burly priest, with a skin as dark as a Moor, and a pair of bright 
twinkling eyes that, over a goblet of wine, would dilate and 
sparkle in joyous hilarity to honour the god of the grape. At 
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Evora he reigned with undisputed sovereignty. His pride 
gratified, he was an easy ruler ; an obedient hrother never found 
in hini a hard or stem superior, who would deny an absohition, 
or even a dispensation, when the wine was old, and the cock 
crew matins hefore the last bowl was drained. 

Out of the convent, however, he was another man. At court 
he would seldom taste beyond the first cup, and would dispute, 
wrangle, and beard even the very king himself with unbridied 
pride and insolence, if the slightest innovation was attempted on 
the clergy. 

He was attired with considerable porap. His gown and cope 
were embroidered with gold and pearls. The crucifixion that 
covered the back was represented in the linest needle-work. 
From a chain of gold and jewels round his neck was suspended 
a diamond cross ; whilst his gloves, where they covered the back 
of the band, were also jewelled. 

The Council sat expecting the arrival of the king, whose un- 
usual delay excited some surprise, for Alonso was wont to say 
that the life of man sped too swiftly to admit of one moment 
being lost with impunity. The Chamber in which the members 
were assembled was situated near the king*s own apartment in 
the palace or Castle of Cintra. Like most buildings of import- 
ance in Portugal, this was of Moorish origin; for, under the 
caliphs of the West, and before the Moors were driven from 
Cordova, they ranked the first in arts as well as in arms, through- 
out the World. Their mosques, palaces, and other public edifices, 
were of a structure so costly and magnificent, as to astonish the 
architects of succeeding ages with the grandeur of their design 
and the splendour of their execution. 

At length the impatient counsellors were relieved from their 
suspense. A trumpet sounded: the door of the Council flew 
open ; and ere ushers, chamberlains, body squires, and pages, 
could arrange themselves into any order, Alonso of Portugal 
made his way hastily through them all, putting every one to 
flight or into motion, whilst he passed ou, regardless alike of 
those who shrunk back, or of those who saluted him. Anger 
was in his looks ; his short but deep breathing showed impati- 
ence more, perhaps, than haste, as with long strides he made his 
way to the council-board. 

Alonso, in his person, belied not the idea which the mind 
involuntarily forms of a man who had won his name by the 
strength and valour of his arm. His limbs were large and robust. 

E 2 
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He had thews and sinews as hard as the greaves and mail with 
•which they "were protected in battle. His bulk would have 
"been ungainly but for his unusual height. His forehead was 
broad and high, with hair of raven blackness, thick, and tufted, 
which feil in curls on each side his face, and united with a short 
beard that bristled in glossy brightoess. Though Alonso was 
more than fifty years old, there was not a grey hair about his 
head or face. His eye was hazel, brilliant, and large in the 
pupil. Whenever he spoke, how painful soever might be the 
subject to the person whom he addressed, he looked him 
directly in the face; for Alonso had none of that delicacy 
intuitive to minds of a better order than his own, which shuns 
to nieet the eye of the object for whose feelings of shame, of 
innocence, or guilt, it feels a generous sympathy. Alonso could 
look a man down unmoved ; and few dared meet his eye, 
especially in moments of displeasure, The features that cora- 
posed the face of this extraordinary man were on a large scale, 
like his body, yet were they handsome ; and the deep scar left 
by the cut of a Moorish scimitar, which was seen across his fore- 
head, agreed well with a certain military air that distinguished 
the warrior king. 

His dress was piain even to homeliness ; for he came to the 
Council in such haste, that he had not stayed to put off his hunt- 
ing suit, which indeed was his usual attire ; hunting and hawk- 
ing being his favourite pursuits both in war and peace. A 
leathern jerkin and belt, with a short mantle of forest-green cloth, 
formed this simple dress. He wore a light cap and plume ; and 
a Single jewel of immense value, which fastened the band, alone 
showed the wearer to be above the ordinary rank. A poniard 
was in his girdle, and a short hunting-spear he still carried in his 
hand. Two noble English hounds, or alaunts, such as were used 
to chase the wild boar and the wolf, followed close by his side. 
These were so large and strong in limb, that they looked as if 
able to contend with the lion in his lair. They had been pre- 
sented to him by an English baron who visited the court of 
Alonso in his way to the Holy Land. Brian and Harefoot, em- 
boldened by the presence of their royal master, bounded on 
before him to the council-table, unheeding the interference of an 
usher who attempted to exclude such four-footed intruders from 
so august an assembly. 

The king was evidently in high'displeasure, as with thick and 
hurried accents he thus addressed the Council, fixing his eyes 
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whicli darted keen and üerce glances on the aged Azevedo — '* So, 
here is goodly work ! Close the doors of the Chamber, and let 
all but the members of the Council depart on the instant." 

He was obeyed ; when throwiog himself into the chair of State 
before the table, he thus continued — " This is the result of your 
counsels, Azevedo : we may not enjoy our very pastime but we 
are called f rom it by intelligence of treason ! " 

" Treason ! " echoed several of the members with astonish- 
ment. 

" Surely, sire," said Azevedo, " this must be some device of 
your Grace's enemies to disturb your peace. There is not a 
kingdom of the West more secure in its obedience to a rightful 
prince than that of Portugal to you." 

" It is false, old man, false as thy counsels," cried the king 
with warmth. " See, lords ! I am accoutred for the chase : I 
was this morning on my way to the forest, when tbese letters 
f rem our govemor of Codeceyra were put into my hands. Their 
Import is füll of danger, and shows the fallacy of your plans. 
Xiook, Azevedo ! peruse these papers, and then judge to what 
your counsels of mercy, which we, in weakness rather than 
•wisdom, adopted, have given birth." 

He threw the letter to Azevedo as he spoke, and whilst the 
aged counsellor was engaged in the perusal, Alonso thus vehe- 
mently continued to give vent to his passion with that rapid 
utterance common to him in his moody fits : " By St. Michael of 
the Wing, we are bearded with impunity, and that in our very 
court, where our word can lay twenty thousand lances in rest 
ere the sun rise. The Bastard, lords, our bastard brother, the 
blood of old king Denis, is up in arms against us ! " 

A murmur of surprise ran through the assembly. "What ! 
Don Sanchez 1 " said the master of the Wing : ** I am astonished 
at what I hear ! When I lately returned from Syria, I leamed 
your Grace's brother was held in displeasure at court. I knew 
no more, and from respect to my sovereign I forbore to inquire 
into the cause." 

"Leam it then from me," replied the king. 

" The Bastard, lords, has fled to Codeceyra ; taken possession 
of the town ; claimed it as bis, in right of a grant bestowed on 
him by our late father, and bade our govemor acknowledge him 
as lord. Failing to do this, Don Sanchez holds him a prisoner. 
Had we not been overruled by your counsels of false mercy, 
Sanchez had not been spared to raise the Standard of rebellion 
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in the very heart of our kingdom. But for your cotmsels, 
Azevedo, my liand had rid our royal tree of this rotten, this 
spurious branch. How will you answer it 1 " 

"With truth, as a just man should answer it," replied 
Azevedo: "I deny the charge. You, sire, have caused this 
outrage in your brother : but for your severity the Bastard 
had never acted thus. Suflfer me to stand in this presence 
as the advocate of your absent brother; and the man, it may 
be, who extenuates his fault, shall find a way to make it change 
into a virtue." 

" If thou canst make the Bastard a loyal subject and tnie 
brother, thy power were godlike,'' said the king. " Speak, 
however ; we will hear thee." 

" Don Sanchez," said Azevedo, " is of a noble nature, though 
somewhat rash and hasty in temper." 

" Why, ay,"cried Alonso ; **in that the Bastard proves his 
claim to kindred with our house. Sooth to say, the blood of 
old king Denis has not cooled in its passage into our own 
veins." 

* "Your Grace mistrusted your brother,*' continned Azevedo, 
** when you came to the throne, and " 

**Had I not cause]" exclaimed Alonso, interrupting him. 
** Sinner that I am, hath he not been the origin of all the early 
errors of my lif e 1 and this new act of violence is not likely to 
change my opinion." 

**This act, sire, I grieve to say it, is but the conseqnence of 
your Grace's severity to your brother. On your accession, before 
even time could be given to make trial of his faith or loyal ty, you 
proclaimed him traitor ! seized his great estate, and caused it to 
be spread abroad that Don Sanchez incurred justly these severi- 
ties for having been the means of your Grace's unhappy difPer- 
ences with your father. I foresaw what would follow, and I 
then presumed to teil you, what I now repeat, that to proclaim 
your brother a traitor to his king was the way to make him 
such. He might have been won by favour." 

" Did we not show him mercy]" said the king, as his dark 
brow frowned on the Council ; for no one present dared to con- 
tradict what the aged counsellor had so boldly averred. " Did 
I not spare his life] What says our admiral? — what counsel 
will he give 1 " 

" My counsel, sire," replied the admiral of Portugal, as he 
bowed respectfully to the king, "would be to try generoua 
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nieasiires with Don Sanchez. I would offer him free pardon, 
if he forthwith returned to his obedience." 

**And mine/' said the prior of Evora, "would be, that the 
royal brotbers sbould submit their cause of dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the Church.'* 

" We will have no priesta meddle in our matters," said the 
king. ** We will hear no more in his defence. Thou, Azevedo, 
hast said thy mind ; we have heard thee patiently. Now hear 
my resolution, and seek not to alter it, for it is not to be changed. 
My brother, after a thousand ißjurious acts, has at length broke 
out in actual rebellion against my authority, clairaed and seized 
upon our city of Codeceyra. For this he shall be taught Sub- 
mission. Hark thee, Azevedo ; we give thee Orders, that a herald 
be instantly despatched, with these terms, to the Bastard : That 
he forthwith dismiss his followers, resign all his pretended rights, 
abandon the city of which he has taken possession, set at liberty 
our governor, and come unarmed, bareheaded, shoeless, with a 
halter round his traitorous throat ; that he kneel at our feet, 
corifess his crime, and ask our forgiveness. Let him do this, 
and may be we will then talk of mercy, like Azevedo." 

** Don Sanchez will never yield to terms so füll of ignominy," 
replied the venerable counsellor. " I beseech you, sire, think 
again. Kindness may subdue him. Insult can but spread the 
flame of rebellion, which, fanned by your wrath, will become a 
consuraing fire." 

** Why, then, our master of the Wing shall quench it," said 
Alonso. " Hear you, my lord count of Amiranti ; receive our 
commands. Summen your knights, your men-at-arms ; hasten to 
ßurprise the Bastard in Codeceyra, and, ere this moon wanes, 
bring us the rebel on his knees before our throne ; or send us his 
head upon thy lance, and it shall be to thee as a banneret of glory 
— a guide to thy fortunes, to honour in the state. See you to 
this without delay." 

**I would beseech you, sire, to pause," said Azevedo, "to 
hear " 

" I will hear nothing," cried the king, as he Struck his band 
upon the table in the vehemence of passion ; " by St. Michael, 
though he were our brother legitiraate in blood, twin-bom from 
the womb, the companion of our infancy and youth, yet would 
we not spare him for this contempt of our authority, our lawful 
rule. No ; his lif e is f orfeit ; it shall be paid. We will hear 
no more. Master of the Wing, you will this day summon 
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jour foUowers for Codeceyra, and thither march without 
delay/' 

The master of the Wing bowed, and spoke aside to Azevedo. 

The door of the Chamber opened, and an officer in attendance 
entered. "May it please yonr Grace," he said, **a messenger 
from the ambassador to Arragon waits without." 

"Let him advance," replied the king. "We would gladly 
leam news from Arragon." 

" Don Manuel de Castro, my liege," said the attendant, " hath 
sent forward to announce his immediate retum from the embassy. 
He joumeys on in breathless speed : this very night he looks to 
be with your Grace, and craves a private aucüence." 

"Ha ! " exclaimed the king, " What may that import 1 When 

»ay you that he com es 1 To-night ! Then . Break up the 

Council ; yet stay. This night will we meet again. I trust the 
intelligence our ambassador brings from Arragon is such as we 
shall rejoice to lay before your wisdom. Master of the Wing, 
look to your charge." 

The king retired, and thus suddenly broke up a Council, in 
which an event, fraught with the moet serious consequeüces to 
the kingdom at large, was hastily detennined upon by the voice 
of one man^ 



CHAPTER VII. 



T^ there no pity sitting in the clojads, 

That sees into the bottom of my grief ? — Shaesfeare. 

Ines de Castro, whose name has been so frequently mentioned 
in these pages, and who was the envy and admiration of the 
court of Portugal, lived near Cintra, in a residence so delight- 
fuUy situated, so costly in its structure, that it might Imve served 
for the palace of a princess. 

The environs of her dwelling were of the most beautiful and 
romantic character, well adapted to aflford shelter from the 
extreme heat of the climate. A stately grove of pines led into 
the gardelis, where clumps of orange, lemon, and almond trees, 
with the luxuriant laurel, the myrtle, and gum cystus, spread 
around perfumes of the finest odour. The vine also twisted its 
graceful tendrils about many an alcovje. Parterres of brillianfc 
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flowers encircled a fountain of white marble thac threw its 
streams of sparkling waters high into the air, giving to it that 
delicious coolness so grateful in a country where the sun diffuses 
its rays without a cloud to intercept their ardour. Statues of 
the finest sculpture stood around like the mute guardians of the 
fountain, whilst from a neighbouring grove the wildest melody 
met the ear, as it was poured forth by various birds of rare song, 
some at liberty, and others confined within the wiry prison of an 
aviary. 

The whole scene was sequestered and voluptuous. There 
were the deepest shadows which a contemplative mind could 
desire ; whilst the scenes became enchanted by the softness of 
the air and the perfume of flowers and aromatic plants. The 
soul, indeed, gradually sunk, as it were, into indolent repose, 
lulled by the warbling of birds, the cool plashings of the silver 
fountain, and the murmurs of a stream that wandered through 
the gardens amid masses of the living rock. 

A saloon that commanded the view of the gardens and the 
country beyond, terminated by the mountainous heights of 
Cintra, stood facing this fountain. It was the favourite apart- 
ment of the beautiful Ines de Castro, and such as love would 
raise for the bower of beauty. The saloon partook of that 
Moorish character, both of architecture and ornament, which, in 
Portugal, as well as Spain, had become general, even with the 
Christians ; originating from the magnificent examples of art to 
be found in the city of Cordova, which, though conquered by the 
arms of the Gross at the beginning of the thirteenth Century, had 
for more than five hundred years been the seat of the caliphs of 
the West. The columns which supported the saloon ran round 
the interior ; whilst an open gallery, like a cloister, that faced 
the garden, was also supported by pillars of Jasper. The internal 
walls were inlaid with marble, and decorated by arabesque Orna- 
ments, painted and gilt with the utmost delicacy of penciUing. 
The pavement was formed of porcelain of the finest quality; 
and towards the upper end of the room were spread the riebest 
carpets of Persia. A small fountain also in this Chamber 
pJayed into a marble basin surrounded by the choicest plants. 
Ines de Castro, the occupant of this saloon, was of a sylph-like 
figure, so exquisitißly proportioned, so delicate in every limb and 
feature, that she seemed as if unfit for the common trials, or 
eveu the trivial üls, incidental to humanity. She looked like a 
flower which hangs on so slend^r a stem, that the first rudo 
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breath of wind would snap it from its feeble support, and lay 
its head prostrate on the lap of earth. Her complexion was so 
fair that every blue vein might be seen as it wandered over her 
neck and forehead. Her hazel eye was enshrined beneath the 
siiperb arch of an eyebrow which, dark and füll, gave to the 
head an air of dignity that might otherwise have been wantiiig ; 
since the eye itself was more calculated to express tenderness 
and afi'ection, than to kindle with lofty or energetic feelings. 
Her cheek, if it had a fault, was too pale. It was almost as fair 
and transparent as her neck. This imperfection, however, in 
personal beauty, did but assist in displaying the yet greater 
beauty of a sensitive mind ; for, on the least emotion, a light 
blush, as delicate as the first roseate tint of morning on a fleecy 
cloud, would mantle in her cheek, and spread itself over her 
neck and bosom. The nicest critic in female loveliness must 
have pronounced the mouth faultless. Her lips, soft, füll, and 
crimson, would smile with sweetness, or part to give utterance 
to a voice in whose lowest accents there was melody. 

Her hair, of light brown, hung in rieh profusion about her 
neck. Its tresses were bound by a fillet of Orient pearls ; and 
though she wore round her arms bracelets of the same, the eye, 
in viewing them, neither heeded their value nor their beauty, 
whilst it contemplated with wönder the exquisite whiteness and 
proportions of the hmbs they encircled. Her tunic was confined 
by a cote-hardie of light blue velvet, fastened down the front 
with clasps of diamonds. A veil of silver tissue, and a mantle 
of crimson silk, completed her attire. Such was Ines de Castro ; 
and feeble is our attempt to portray one whose beauty has been 
extolled by historians, celebrated by poets, made the subject of 
painters, and the fame of it rendered immortal by the misfor- 
tunes to which it gave birth. 

Yet young, lovely, rieh, and possessing an influenco which 
made her an object of envy with the highest in blood and the 
proudest in place, the melancholy expression of her countenance, 
at the time we introduce her to the reader, was singularly in 
contrast to the apparent gaiety and happiness in which she lived. 
Ines, in Company with her most favoured attendant, Ximena, 
reclined on a low couch in the saloon. The latter held a lute in 
her band, as if she had been recently playing for the amusement 
of her mistress, who was occupied in enibroideriiig a banner — a 
coAmon pastime with ladies in the ages of chivalry. Ximena, 
though a Moor, and a captive, was nobly born. Her disposition 
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was good ; and her mistress, attached to her hy the gratitude she 
dis|3layed, treated her with the utmost confidence ; even friend- 
sliij> subsisted between them, notwithstanding the difi'erence of 
theix" condition. 

Tlie attendant watched the countenance of her lady, whose 
slender fingers continued to ply the needle, though mechanically, 
for slie seemecl as if scarcely conscious of what she did. Her 
ßyes were constantiy downcast, her looks dejected, her cheek 
111 ore than usually pale, with an air of anxiety and doubt which 
sometimes induced her to put down her work, whilst she listened, 
2® if expecting some one to approach the Chamber from without. 
-A.11 these things convinced the observant Ximena that an 
^i^nsual cause of trouble had cast a cloud over the mind of her 
distress. Anxious tö dispel it, she once more touched the lute, 
^^<i sung, with simplicity and sweetness, a Jittle Moorish song, 
y^^ich called up to her own mind a remembrance of her people. 
-^^■^<i on laying down the Instrument at the conclusion of her 
soi^^, she sighed deeply. 
, * * Ximena," said Ines, " that sigh, my girl, was wafted towards 

* No, lady," replied Ximena, " my home is with you. You 

^^w ^ ^^ ^®» y^^ ^^^® ^^' ^^^ have heaped favours on me ; 

^*^^ should I think of any other hope V* 

.. * *^ Why ? " Said Ines, ** because nature will be heard in spite of 

^fj^ our efforts to silence her. Ximena, there is that about 

^^^ feelings and recollections which never forsakes us. In our 

"^-*Sht fortunes we give an involuntary sigh to the remembrance 

^^ ^ tihose days, gone for ever, when in our tranquü obscurity we 

^^-Soyed happiness, though we knew not that we did so." 

** You are sad to-day, dear lady,'* answered Ximena, "and I 
^^ow it ; for when you are so you are apt to talk about 
^^ppiness. You are sad, Donna Ines." 

*' I have cause to be so," said Ines de Castro. " Ximena, my 
father retums this day from Arragon. He has long been absent 
on a secret embassy ; but I have never seen him since he was 
appointed govemor of AJgarva. My father retums this day." 

" Oh that I could say so of mine, lady ! " replied her attend- 
ant ; " but he died in Algarva with the noble Alcanzor. I 
Jove the very narae of father : there is music and endearmen t 
in the sound. Why then did you speak of yours in accents of 
fear 1 *' 

Ines sighed as she said, ^' Alas ! Ximena, you know not my 
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father. How shall I meet his eye 1 I long to see him, yet I 
dread his retum. Surely as he gives me his blessing I shall 
wither beneath his look. You know all, should you betray 
me " 

" Betray you I " echoed Ximena : " Ob, fear me not, you 
know not the beart of your poor Ximena. My lips are sealed 
tili you bid me speak." 

"I know it, I believe it," said Ines. "Ximena, you are 
aware of the fatal secret which preys on my mind, but you 
know not the cause of my greatest sorrow. I would hide it, 
if I could, even from my own thoughts — ^never have I yet 
revealed it to you." 

" Yet griefs, wise men say," replied the attendant, ** are like 
burdens, lightened by being shared. I speak not this to pry 
into the hidden sorrows of my dear mistress. I would wish to 
know those cares, that I might help to remove them, or give 
them my tears if I could not." 

" Kind Ximena," said Ines, *' I will trust you. A heart like 
yours merits all my confidence. But you will better understand 
my cause of alarm and my sorrow, if I teil you the character of 
my fatlier. By birth he is a Castilian; and not all the fair 
broad lands that make up a foreign country is half so dear in 
his sight as one lone field of his native land. My father, it 
is true, lives in Portugal, but his bouI is not there. Like a man 
in a dream, whose body slumbers whilst his thoughts are trans- 
ported to a distant shore, even so are my father's thoughts for 
ever beut on his country. But, hark ! Ximena ! what noise 
was that ] Sure it is he ! It is my father. Whilst I yet 
speak of him, he comes : or, can it be 1 — but no, not at this 
hour. Go, Ximena, go, see who co'mes. I will endeavour to be 
myself to meet him." 

Ximena obeyed her mistress, yet, ere she could return to 
satisfy her, a ca valier, who stood not on any ceremony for 
admission, entered the apartment. Ines looked up, and 
recognized her father, notwithstanding the close and large 
mantle which was wrapped about him, so as almost to conceal 
his person. 

The cavalier was Don Manuel de Castro; the patriot, who 
had preferred his country to every motive of self-interest ; who 
had suffered, bled, and been exiled, in the cause of freedom, in. 
defence of the oppressed. A Castilian by birth, an enthusiast 
by nature, — though driven into banishment, he still carried the 
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•worshipped image of his country in his heart, at whose shrine 
every sacrifice was to be made. Don Manuel de Castro had seen 
adversity in her severest front. He had fled from Castile in 
consequence of the conduct of Peter the Cruel, who seized his 
lands, and even songht his life, in revenge for his having 
espoused the cause of his kinswoman, Joanna de Castro, whom 
that Nero of modern times had married and abandoned ; and 
happy was it for her that she escaped the fate of Blanch of 
Bourbon, his first wife, whom Peter imprisoned and poisoned. 

In his manners he was often harsh. This defect of temper, 
however, was more the consequence of long solicitude and 
anxiety, than his nature. And though so many months had 
elapsed since he had seen his daughter, he now met her in 
evident disorder ; a dark cloud hung about his brow, which not 
even the light of her eye, as sparkling with tears of aflfection 
it was fixed on his face, could dissipate. Yet the feelings of 
the father were powerful in his heart ; for, as he strained Ines 
in his embrace, he exclaimed, with a tenderness of manner 
unusual to one so stem, " My daughter ! my Ines ! I have 
wished for this hour. It is come ; — am I welcome ? '* 

" Welcome, my father 1 " said Ines ; " oh, can you doubt it ! 
many and worthy have been the thoughts that I have entertained 
for you." 

" But hast thou entertained the like for thyself , Ines ? " con- 
tinued Don Manuel, as he beut on her a look of anxious 
inquiry. " What truth is there in the things I hear of thee ? 
Even at the court of Arragon it is noised abroad that the 
daughter of De Castro is more to the prince of Portugal than 
suits with her own fame ör her father's honour. I would not 
decide rashly. I will hear calmly and judge fairly. Thy head 
is cast down, there is a blush on thy cheek. Look up, Ines ! 
darest thou look up, and say thou art worthy to call thyself the 
child of old Manuel De Castro ] " 

Ines seemed deeply affected, and her agitation increased 
at every word that was spoken by her father. She did not 
answer. 

" Nay, then, I see how it is," he cried ; " thou art worthless. 
Oh, Ines ! I would rather see thee dead than see thee shamed ; 
yet I cannot think; speak but the word, say thou art guiltless. 
Do not break the heart of thy father — say thou art innocent ! " 

Ines, in a transport of feeling, rushed to her father's arms, 
clasped her hands, and vehemently exclaimed, **As there is a 
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God in heaven who sees the truth of all hearts, so does he kno 
that I am innocent ! These foul suspicions, these whispers o 
envy and calumny, these may disturb my peace, but they canno: 
alarm my conscience." 

Don Manuel seemed in some degree relieved by this em 
phatic declaration of his daughter ; for there was in it thal 
fervour of expression which truth imparts to those who ar 
inspired by the love of virtue. ** Holy Virgin be praised ! " h 
said : " I no longer doubt thee. Thine, Ines, is not the bro 
of shame. Whence is it, then, that these reports , have arisen 
I know the sacred alliance which subsists between Don Pedr 
and yourself, in your being Sponsor to his son. Yet I hear the - 
boy is removed from your care, whilst his father has made no 
change in his devotion to your Service." 

"The youthful Ferdinand is of sufficient age," replied Ines, 
" to be removed to the charge of a governor. The prince of 
Portugal, his father, is wise and virtuous, incapable of dishonour, 
and " 

" And loves thee," said Don Manuel, as, with a penetrating 
look, he fixed his eye on his daughter to read her inmost souL 
"I see it is so. I will not, therefore, question thee on that 
point : I will not tempt thee to sully thy pure mind with even 
a thought of disserabling. But, Ines ! beware : I know the 
sacred tie, which, through the medium of his boy, binds thee to 
Don Pedro. Beware, lest it becomes abused. There lies a gulf 
between you. Whilst you respect it, you are safe. Remember 
my admonition, and beware " 

" I shall never forget, sir," said Ines, " what is due to my 
own honour or to yours. The prince himself, I am convinced, 
would no longer esteem me could I become base. His heart is 
füll of virtue." 

"It may be so," said Don Manuel, "yet princes are not as 
other men. There is a lustre about their high Station which 
throws a light, though it be a false one, even on their very 
vices. Beware, my daughter ; in one so far above you, there is 
seduction in his very favour. The wrath of a prince is far less 
destructive than his affectiona when they are lawless. So much 
for this. ^ow for other matters. Dost thou know I was sent 
from Algarva to Arragon, as ambassador from Alonso king of 
Portugal]" 

" I have heard as much, sir," replied Ines. " The object of 
your mission I did not learn. But as I heard you undertook it 
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with more than ordinary anxiety, I conjectured that, wliatever 
the mission might be, it in some way affected Castile." 

"You were right, my child," replied Don Manuel, "it did 
affect Castile ; nay more, the very existence of my country, so 
long exposed to danger, rests on the nltimate success of this 
mission to Arragon. Thou knowest that the Count of Transta- 
mare, who has risen in arms against the tyrant, Peter the Cruel, 
has apph'ed to Alonso of Portugal to become his ally in the 
enterprise. Alonso, desirous to give effectual aid, sent me as an 
ambassador to' Arragon to propose terms that should induce the 
sovereign of that country to join him. I have fulfilled my 
mission, and now retum to Portugal, in the hope to bring all 
things to a favourable close/' 

" Yet I hear," said Ines, **that Peter the Cruel has obtained 
the Support of England. What hope therefore has Castile 1 " 

"All hope," replied Don Manuel, "if Portugal, if Arragon, 
take up arms in her behalf. And that Arragon niay do so, now 
depends on one condition. Should that fail, Castile may be 
numbered with those countries that lie deluged in blood, and 
look on misery as on their inheritance ; whilst here, there will 
breathe no soul who will lay these griefs to heart but one old 
man, whose arm, weakened by age, already trembles as it wields 
the sword. If this purpose fail in favour of Castile, I shall go 
down to the grave in sorrow and in shame." 

"Do not talk thus, my beloved father," said Ines. "But 
now you expressed warm hopes that your mission to the court 
of Arragon would be attended with success." 

" I did say as much," replied Don Manuel, " but I fear thy 
resolution." 

Ines looked surprised. "My resolution!" she said, "what 
have I to do with this 1 " 

" Thou !" exclaimed Don Manuel, "thou art said to influence 
Don Pedro in a manner no one eise living dare hope to do. 
The terms with Arragon cannot go forward without his sanc- 
tion ; and I fear thou wilt not give them thy support with the 
prince." 

" You think hardly of me, sir," said Ines. " Teil me, what 
are these terms 1 and then prove me, if I love not my native 
country so as to desire the accomplishment of such terms with 
Arragon, as may give to Castile the support of two united 
crowns." 

"United crowns they will be," said Don Manuel, "if the 
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terms are carried into effect. They propose the infanta of 
Arragon to become the wife of Don Pedro, who shall then 
make war on his own account, eince, by bis motber's side, he 
has some claims on the crown of Castile." 

Ines de Castro replied not a word. A deadly paleness over- 
spread her features. Her limbs trembled, and refused her 
Support. She sank on a cushion that was near her. Shocked, 
and even indignant, at observing this agitation in his daughter, 
on the mention of tbe proposed mamage of Don Pedro with the 
princess of Arragon, Don Manuel seemed to lose,' in a moment, 
those tender feelings which had filled his heart on first meeting 
her. With a stern air, and in accents that showed how little he 
sympathized with her feelings, he severely upbraided his child 
for indulging an affection for a prince, alike removed from her 
by the sacred ties of the Church and by his Station ; for, though 
he did not doubt the honour of her mind, yet he feared its firm- 
ness. As his daughter was godmother to the son of the heir- 
apparent, an ofl&ce then held of great consequence and privilege, 
Don Manuel dared not remove her from the court, eise he would 
not have scrupled to do so on the instant, when he now so 
evidently saw the danger to which she was exposed by her 
affection. 

Ines appeared to labour under feelings which sjie endeavoured 
to conceal, but could not conquer ; and, in retum to her father*s 
repeated questions, she could only assure him he judged her 
harshly; allowed there was something preyed on her spirits; 
yet conjured him, as he regarded her life or peace, not to urge 
her to confess the cause. 

Astonished, coufqunded, yet determined in his purpose, Don 
Manuel, after repeatedly commanding his daughter to see Don 
Pedro as little as possible, but if she did see him, to advise the 
marriage with the Infanta, prepared to take his leave. " I go, 
Ines," Said he ; " think upon my words. Think if thou canst 
bear^ to lose a father's blessing, to abide a father's curse ! I 
leave, perhaps, in your liands the fate of Castile. Think of that 
— the fate of thy country ! Wouldst thou see her bleed while 
it was in thy power to save her from destruction 1 If this 
marriage goes forward, all will unite for the glorious work of 
deliverance. Dispel this weakness; for I suspect it lurks in 
thee. Thou canst never wed Don Pedro ; — kneel then at his 
feet, and if thou hast the power with him for which men give 
thee credit, use it to save thy country." 
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Don Manuel retired, leaving his daugliter in a state of mind 
that was almost insupportable. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

Wlience this dishonour but from thee, thou fklse one T 

Otway. 

Kbar the extremity of the gardens, and without tlie walls of 
the palace, there stood a small chapel which belonged to a convent 
of nuns, wbo were especially favoured by Ines de Castro. Many 
of them were poor Castilian ladies, the daughters of the exiled 
and ruined nobility. Such as had chosen the cloister, Ines por- 
tiöned to become inmates of this sanctuary. The venerable 
bishop of Guarda also much favoured the convent of St. Mary, 
and frequently officiated at the mass, or in the confessional. 

The chapel was a beautiful Gothic building, prettily embowered 
within a small wood, where there were many winding paths. 

Thither Ines bent her steps af ter the late painful interview with 
her father. As she slowly advanced, she observed by the grey light 
of evening, portions of the building peeping between the trees, 
whilst the solemn glow of the Windows, illumined by the tapers 
burning at the shrines of the different altars within, were now 
Seen, now lost, and again became visible in all their gorgeous 
colouring, as the windings of the little path disclosed them or 
hid them from the view. Every step she took seemed holy 
ground ; for beneath every tree, whose claim to distinction rested 
on the veneration due to age, might be seen some image, some 
cross, or sylvan shrine, there placed to remind the traveller that 
boly thoughts should begirt his path of life, even as did holy 
things his steps to the house of prayer. An image of our Lady 
of Seven Sorrows, with each of those particular griefs carved 
round the base of its pillar, stood not a stone's throw from the 
chapel, and at the end of one of the cross-paths that penetrated 
through the wood. 

Ines remarked a figure seated on the steps which surrounded 
this pillar. By the twilight she could only distinguish that the 
person was wrapped in long garments, and looked like a monk ; 
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and, as ehe knew there was in the vicinity a convent of 
wandering order of St. Francis she concluded this to be so 
brother of that house. On passing, therefore, Ines gracious 
saluted him — " May the blessing of our Lady of Seven Sorrov^'^ 
be upon you, holy man ! May she avert all sorrow from tlcB-y 
soul, or give thee patience to bear it ! " 

The person to whom this courteous benison was spoken seemi 
to be aroused from a deep reverie by the sounds of her voic^- 
He started, raised his head from itis drooping posture, bow^^ 
reverently , but made no ans wer. Donna Ines passed on ; am. ^ 
as she looked back ere she reached the turn of the pathway, pe:*^- 
ceived that the silent brother had quitted his seat, and was-^ 
advancing towards the chapeL 

It was with feelings of deep devotion that Ines entered tl»-^ 
sacred fane. 

Already had the evening Service commenced. She came ^^^ 
tbe beginning of the penitential hymn ; and the efifect it prc^^" 
duced was not, perhaps, the less imposing, because somids s^ ^ 
füll of melody came from unseen ups, as the nuns who chante^^ 
were concealed by a black curtain, which hung before a larg' 
iron grating. Ines listened with emotion. The deep swell o 
the organ, as it roUed along its world of sound, and shook th 
aisles with its Vibration; the füll and plaintive chorus, no 
modulated into the riebest tones of harmony, or raised to hig 
and thrilling notes, called up every feeling of the soul, softenec^^ 
the energy of passion, and elevated the mind beyond the bound^ 
ary of earth, to rest its thoughts in heaven. 

Some few persons were assembled in the aisles of the chapel r 
among whom might be seen a wandering monk, and two or 
three pilgrims. Ines de Castro had taken her seat near a small 
lateral altar dedicated to St. Anne. Towards the conclusion of 
the evening Service, at the elevation of the host, the black curtain 
was suddenly withdrawn, when through the iron grating might 
be Seen, within a low vaulted Chamber, the nuns closely veüed 
on bended knees, singing the praises of the great Redeemer. 
After a short space the curtain feil and concealed them from 
sight. Presently voices were again heard, solemn and low, as at 
a distance. At these sounds all the congregation turned towards 
the west. The voices gradually grew louder and louder, the 
organ pealed, as with slow and stately step, issuing from beneath 
a Gothic portal, came the lady abbess, bearing in her band a 
silver cross, and followed by the sisters, who, covered, yet not 
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concealed, by their thin black veils, advanced parading through 
the aisles of the church, singing in füll chorus the hymn to the 
Virgin. 

Aa the procession passed on, Ines remarked that the figure 
she had before seen in the forest stood leaning against one of 
the pillars of the transept, and that his eyes were fixed upon 
herseif. There was, perhaps, nothing extraordinary in the 
circumstance, since niany persons, especially strangers, gazed 
with much curiosity, both in and out of church, on the famed 
beauty bf Ines de Castro. Though this man stood apart, and 
where a broad shadow, that feil upon him from the superin- 
cumbent arches, prevented his person from being distinctly seen, 
yet Ines could perceive he wore the garb of a pilgrim. So 
fixedly did he gaze upon her that he seemed unconscious of the 
presence of every other person ; and though the procession, as 
it passed along the transept where he stood, for a few minutes 
concealed him from her view, yet, when it had retired into 
another aisle, Ines still beheld the pilgrim in the same spot, in 
the same attitude, and with his looks in the same fixed manner 
bent upon herseif. 

An involuntary shudder stole over her as she observed this ; 
yet why it should be so she knew not. Possibly the alarmed 
State of her mind, which made every nerve in her body tremble 
on the sHghtest emotion, like the leaves of the aspen at the 
least breath of air, might be the cause. The Service was now 
concluded ; every one hastened to quit the church, and she 
likewise quitted it to enter the locutory of the convent. There 
she remained but a brief space, as the bishop of Guarda, whom 
she sought, was absent. Again she passed through the church. 
On Crossing near the transept, the figure of the pilgrim, standing 
on the same spot, again met her view. Every other person 
had by this time retreated ; and with hasty steps she also did 
the same. 

As Ines retired, she could not help fancying this Singular 
being was employed to watch her. In order to shun him, she 
turned into a different path from that by which she had 
entered the church. Yet her precaution was vain ; for at the 
very moment she was passing the base of the rock we have 
lately mentioned, to strike down another way leading to the 
gardens, the pilgrim stood between her and the path she was 
about to foUow. 

Alarmed by this action, Ines hesitated a moment ; but thinking, 
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after all, that the singular conduct of tlie stranger might arise 
merely from bis necessities, as begging and a piJgrim's gown 
were so often found in Company, sbe said, as sbe prepared to 
open tbe ahnonier that bung from ber girdle, " Pilgrim ! if 
thou hast crossed my patb witb tbe inten t to crave alms, yet 
want resolution to speak thy necessity, it is but a part of my 
duty, in retuming from tbe sbrine of our Lady, to prevent thy 
asking and thy wants. Take tbis in cbarity." 

" Tbe cbarity I would ask of tbee, lady,*' replied the pilgrim, 
** is to show pity to thy seif." 

"To myself!" exclaimed Ines; " wbat means tbis stränge 
address? I saw you but now witb fixed attention watcb me 
in tbe cbnrcb — you have followed me bitber. Wbat may this 
mean ] Take my gift and suffer me to pass on." 

" You pass not on tili you have beard me," replied the pilgrim. 
" Tbere is import in my words — life or deatb bangs on them. 
Thou art tbe daugbter of old Don Manuel de Castro." 

" If you know wbo I am," said Ines, ** you should also know 
that I am not subject to command, far less to be tbus interrupted, 
and forcibly detained by a stranger. If you have augbt of real 
import to communicate, follow me to my house ; tbere it will 
better suit me to bear you than in tbis lone spot" 

" No," answered tbe pilgrim : " bere I have encountered you, 
and bere will I be beard. Have you prayed tbis evening, lady, 
and for pardon of those injuries you have inflicted 1 " 

"Have I prayed?" said Ines, repeating bis words with 
astonishment ; " I am but tbis moment retired from tbe altars 
of our boly Cburcb ; but you are not my confessor, to demand of 
me so Strange a question. Many are my faults to heaven, but I 
know not that I have injured a fellow-being." 

" But I know it," answered the pilgrim ; " and such injury as 
none save those wbo feel the like can estimate. Will thy heart 
teil tbee notbing ? " 

" I am not bound to answer tbee if it did," said Ines, in a 
tone of displeasure. " Thou art a stranger, intrusive, and free 
of Speech : yet, if thy garment speaks thy real character, thou 
shouldst be boly. You have charged me witb I know not wbat 
Be brief — explain this, or let me pass on. I will not brook 
delay ; your words are insolent and bold." 

" My words are not bold," replied tbe pilgrim, " unless they 
be bold to speak the truth ; for, as there is a God above us, I 
speak but sober verity ! I say tbere lives a being wbom you, 
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lady, liave deeply injured, and he now Stands before yoiL Have 
you f orgotten the unfortunate Diego 1 " 

" Holy saints and angels ! " cried Ines de Castro, *^ art thou 
he 1 " As she spoke her countenance tumed pale ; her hands, 
which she pressed together against her brow, shook ; and her 
vrhole f rame, trembling and disordered, expressed alarm mlngled 
with embarrassment.' 

I am that ii\jured, that unhappy man/' said the pilgrim ; 

yet neither injuries, nor misery, nor time itself, have con- 
quered my affection. You see before yon the same Diego, once 
betrayed by you, but who now comes mllingand resolute to save 
you from destruction — willing to pardon, to forget past injury, 
would you but let him do so/* 

For some time the pilgrim, or rather Don Diego, continued to 
speak without intcrruption, for it seemed as if the surprise of the 
lady Ines held her mute. At length she recovered suflScient 
resolution to say — Oh, forbear ! you know not what you urge. 
I have not injured you, that is, not wilfully. The engagement 
between us in my early youth, ere I quitted Castile, was my 
father's act, not mine ; to have kept it, on my part, would have 
been f ar greater guilt thau to break it. Cease, then, to reproach 
me. If I have been the involuntary instrument to do you 
wrong, suffer me to make such reparation as may be in my 
power. If fortime has dealt hardly by you, I have the means, 
the will, to do you good." 

** Is it thus that you speak to Diego ) " he exclaimed in a 
haughty tone, as his cheek flushed, and his dark eye kindled 
with offended pride. " Forbear to add insult to injury. You 
little know the mind of Diego, if you think that he would stoop 
to take at your hands, though he were groveling in misery, in the 
very dust of the earth, aught save a füll Performance of that 
solemn contract Think not that a heart, which for seven long 
years has loved f aithfully in spite of f ortune — has loved through 
the changes and chances of time, of country, of every variety of 
suffering, — think not that such a heart will deign to receive less 
than would satisfy its fidelity. It is yourself alone can be my 
recompense. No wealth, no idle show of power, — though you 
could place a sceptre in my band, — would requite me for all the 
injuries, the sufferings I have sustained for you." 

" Alas ! then," said Ines, " I have nothing to bestow. My 
heart can never be yours ; our ancient engagement — my father's 
^ct, not mine — can never be f ul£lled« Heie a]li TCL\i&^ ^siA. 
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Leave me ; and take my prayere for youp peace, since all eis 
reject, save what I cannot give. You say that I have inj 
you, because I could not mock God's holiest institation, to' 
V0W8 upon bis altar which my heart could never ratify. If 
is to injure you, grant me pardon. Leave me, and may God 
you ! " 

" He will guide me," said Diego ; " and to save you. I 
eee you fall, whilst I have a band to extend to snatch you 
the gulf that lies before your steps. Hear me — I must be bri( 
all I could reveal I dare not. Tbis is no time, no place, for sui 
a confidence ; yet thus mucb must be told. In tbis countiy, 
tbis very cour^ there exists a faction vowed to your destructioi 
You are a favoured stranger ; an object of envy, of hatred, 
jealou8y,to the native Portuguese. Tbis you owe to the unbounde 
influence you have exerted with the prince, with Don Pedr 
wbose love will be your ruin. I am not one of those who joii 
with the giddy multitude in the voiee of censure : I have turn« 
a deaf ear to the slanders of envy, the suggestions of mahee. Tc^ 
your purity of heart I have done füll justice, and never have I 
suspected your honour." 

*' You dare not suspect it," said Ines, colouring as she spolce. 
" I beed not the whispers of envy. ' But my affairs are not yom 
concemment. If you mean well, I thank you; but I have 
friends, and do not need your Service." 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Diego ; " ay, Ines, so migbt the lam^ 
say, when the wolves by night steal round the fold to watch the 
moment to break in for destruction — such are your friends. But 
you have one better than they ; you have a friend who is youis 
in evil days, one who will cherish, honour, and confide in you, 
through ill report as well as honourable praise ; a friend wbom 
none but yourself can make other. Nay, Diego will save you in 
spite of yourself, and trust to your own sense for bis future 
happiness. Abandon the court, quit the presence of Don Pedro, 
fly bis importunity, Sequester yourself from bis favour, or he 
will prove your destruction. Already are you deceived. Fly 
him, ere you become bis prey.'* 

" I will hear no more," said Ines, in a tone of passionate 
indignation. " Don Pedro is incapable of aught but what is 
worthy and noble. His honour, like bis Station, is raised above 
all others. I, as well as my father, am guarded by the prince ; 
and no tongue in my presence shall dare censure him unjustly." 

" Yet he will destroy you," said Diego ; " but it shall not be. 
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Your father, say you ! I could whisper to him such things es 
shonld make hini tremble to know that Don Pedro did but look 
npoü bis child. Away with tbis ! bear me ; wbat I bave 
asserted I can prove. I bave leamed but tbis hour tbe arrival 
0^ yoiir fatber from. Aragon. Folio w me to bis presence ; and 
there, in tbe face of God and man, I will reveal sucb tbings as 
ßliall force conviction upon you. I am embarked on a sea füll of 
Crossing tides and dangerous biJlows. Tbey may engulf me, or 
^^ey may lead me on to safety. Say but tbe word, give me iDut 
*be hope tbat I may save you — tbat I may tbink of you in times 
^ come, as I did in my boyisb days, and I leave all for you. 
Deny me, and bere we part. Yet our parting sball be like tbat 
?* ^ody and soul, to meet again at an bour of fearful reckoning. 
^^ine witb me to Don Manuel ; we will seek your fatber." 

-As he spoke Diego attempted to grasp Donna Ines by tbe band. 
^*i^^ suddenly extricated berself from bis bold, and in a loud 
y^ice demanded tbat be would sutfer her to pass on. Tbis be 
^tally disregarded ; and, again entreating bor toaccompany bim 
^ Don Manuel, forcibly seized ber arm, as if to lead ber from 
^-^e spot. 

Tbis sbe resisted, as sbe exclaimed, " XJnband me, sir, I will 
^ot yield to tbis unmannered force. Beware wbat you do ; you 
löay suffer for tbis boldness ; a word of mine would crusb you, 
^d I but use tbe power I bave to speak it to your enemy." 

" Speak it ! " cried Don Diego. " Do so, ungrateful woman. 
Call on tbe prince to destroy tbe man to wbom you were once so 
fiolemnly betrotbed, tbat all but tbe last vows bad bound you to 
bim. Teil Don Pedro wbo I am, and wbat I would do, at tbe 
risk of life itself, to preserve you. Say to bim, under tbese 
pilgrim's weeds tbere lurks tbe man banisbed by your princely 
Order and for a crime wbicb bad its origin in tbe most faitbful 
lova Do tbis, Ines, if you bave tbe beart to do it ; but if not, 
as you value bonour, life, peace on eartb or bope of heaven, come 
with me to your father." 

Again be attempted to place bis band upon ber arm. Sbe 
sbrieked aloud. The cry brought assistance more speedily than 
might bave been expected ; for a sligbt rustling among tbe leaves 
was followed by tbe sudden appearance of a cavalier, wbo 
ßtepped boldly forward, and in a lirm and indignant voice com- 
manded tbe pilgrim, at tbe peril of bis life, instantly to let go 
tbe arm of tbe lady. 

Ines de Castro cried aloud, " It is tbe Prince J " 
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Don Pedro, confronting the pilmm, laid his liand on tlie hi 
of his sword, as he said, '* Who äre you, that dare thus off< 
jnterruption to a noble lady 1 Speak, or you die. Are you 
pilgrim, or a robber thus tricked in a holy guise ? " 

" Thou art the robber," exclaimed Don Diego ; " and I, ^1^ 
am the injured man, dare say as mach to Don Pedro, thongh 
be Prince of Portugal." 

" Insolent villain ! " said the Prince. 

*^ Cease your invective," leplied his Opponent ** Have J^ 
forgot me 1 " 

" By all the powers of heaven, no ! " cried Don Pedro. " üS'o 
do I remember thee too well. Thou art Don Diego Lop^^^** 
Pacheco. This present insolence suits well with thy former p^^"^*^ 
sumption. This shall not go unpunished : thou art a banish^^ 
man." 

" Ay," exclaimed Diego, " and was sentenced into banishme«^ 
for having Struck the Prince of Portugal with my dagger ; f<=^^ 
having drawn his blood in return for a blow — a vile, a dasta 
blow — such as cowards give to slaves, — bestowed on me by t 
band of the heir-apparent to the crown ; and that too in a quarr 
about my betrothed bride, Donna Ines. It was somewhat u 
worthy of a prince." 

**If you so well remember the cause and the punishment o 
your offence," said Don Pedro, " you should also remember tha 
the forfeit of your retum, uncalled, from banishment, is life." 

** Take it," answered Diego, " it is yours ; " and he added, ia^ 
a tone of marked irony, **itwill complete the acts that shalL 
hereafter seem most worthy in the annals of a great prince : — ^to 
roh a noble gentleman of his betrothed bride ; to sporn, nay, to 
strike him, when he dared upbraid thee for the crime. Yes, you 
Struck me ! I answered it with steel, I drew blood from those 
princely veins. But not that blood — not seven years of shame 
and banishment — have washed from my remembrance that in- 
delible mark of my dishonour. Once more am I in thy power ; 
and, at the peril of my life, I bid defiance to thee in thy teeth. 
I demand compensation to my injured honour ; or bid you, if 
you will, fill up the account of yourown unworthy acts by taking 
my forfeited life. It is yours — the law will give it you : I am 
unarmed, and have no means of defence." 

" It is that which saves you," said Don Pedro. " By the laws 
of Portugal, you were sentenced to death for having wounded, 
in my person, the heir to the crown. If I Struck you in haste, 
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in passion, wTien provoked by unbridled insolence, in cooler 
moments I preserved your life ; since but that I solicited some 
mitigation of that sentence, death, and not banishment, had been^ 
your portion." 

"I cannot thank you for such mercy" said Diego. "You 
did but procure nie length of days, that I niight end them in 
disgrace. I live to be avenged ; I teil you this : if you are 
wise, profit by it now I am in your power, for I will never 
yield." 

" Alas ! " Said Ines, who spoke for the first time during this 
sudden and confused scene — *' alas ! he speaks mere madness. 
Do not heed him, noble prince. Don Diego thinks himself 
injured, and I fear too justly, by me. I would entreat you to 
pardon him. SuflFer him to depart unharmed." 

** Not by you be such a prayer offered to one who has betrayed 
US both," said Don Diego. " We were happy tili Don Pedro 
came between us. But you were fair and frail, weak, and easily 
won by the vain glory of a princely wooer. I was the first 
victim of his power ; you are reserved for the last, But, oh, 
there will come a fatal hour of retribution ! " 

" I heed not your words," said Don Pedro. " I can allow for 
feelings of anger and disappointment. Go, Don Piego, go in 
safety ; I will not betray you. But remember, though I can 
pardon injuries oflfered to myself, I will not pardon any repeti- 
tion of your conduct to this lady. She was never thine by her 
own will. Leave me." 

A bitter expression curled the lip of Diego as, with a feel- 
ing even of contempt, he prepared to give some answer to the 
prince. Don Pedro, however, as if unwilling to receive any 
further provocation from one whom he was conscious he had 
been the means of injuring in his tenderest afFections, would no 
longer listen, but, leading the lady Ines from the spot, hastily re- 
treated towards the gardens of her habitation, entered by a 
postern gate of which he had the key, and secured it after him. 
Don Diego, as she retreated, stood gazing upon his lost and 
beloved Ines, tili the woods excluded her from his sight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me. 

Shakspeaek. 

Don Pedro, though eome years had elapsed since the dea. ^ 
of his Princess Constantia, and his son Ferdinand was near-* 
twelve years cid, was himself little more than five and thirt^ 
so early in life had he been married from motives of sta^^ 
policy, and so early had death deprived him of his wife. T^ 
prince was, in person, like his father Alonso, more than co^ 
monly tall. He was esteemed one of the handsomest and mo^ 
accomplished men of his time. His air was dignified. Kega^f 
and handsome in themselves, his featüres were rendered s^\ 
more captivating by his eye, which, large, black, and quick, ^ 
a moment became lighted up with aniraation, or softened iP-* 
the tenderest expression. As a poet would have said, it was ^ 
index to his sonL His flowing hair, bound by a fillet of pea:^ 
about the head, feil in gracefui ringlets over his shoulde:^ 
Indeed, his whole person was striking and princely. 

He was not only a patron of, but an adept in, many of tfc^ 
arts and sciences. Music had the most powerful effects upon h > 
feelings. It could soothe or elevate his mind in no comm(^ 
degree. He was deemed one of the most elegant poets of hf 
time. So rauch did he esteem learning, that he not only cultj 
vated it himself, but, when found in others, it was ever a certaic 
passport to his favour. He loved the chase ; and his dispositioc 
was warlike ; yet not in the same manner as in his father. 
Alonso was fond of war for its own sake. It was his native 
element. A time of peace was to him a tirae either of restless 
anxiety, or of languor, and almost torpor. He was heedless, dar- 
ing, reckless in battle ; whilst Don Pedro, on the contrary, 
united prudence with courage; and though hitherto he had 
shown no taste for war, save on occasions of just necessity, yet 
when in the field he acquitted himself gallantly. His manners 
were affable, grave, and pleasing. His tomper, his affections. 
were in general tranquil. Like most persons, however, of a 
grave disposition, his feelings were neither to be read nor under- 
stood by common men. They lay deep and hidden. There arc 
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affections, and amiable ones too, which, like water when the 
slightesD thing touches its surface, give way to the Impression, 
and become agitated by it ; yet in a little while they subside 
again, and are as calm, as tranquil, as if they had received no 
disturbance. Such was not the character of Don Pedro. His 
heart might be more jnstly compared to a rock ; not easily to be 
engraved upon, but when once it receives the impression, it ia 
lasting. Storm or sunshine may visit the surface with darkness 
or with light, but there is no change in the inscription. 

Such was the heart of Don Pedro. He was also liberal and 
generous ; a lover of justice and a friend to the poor. Yet, as if 
humanity, even in its brightest state, eould not be without spot; 
in the midst of so many great and shining qualities, nature had 
planted one, as baneful in itself as injurious to the possessor — 
pride. Don Pedro, in a word, was the proudest man in Christ- 
endom. Such was his character at the time we introduce him 
to the reader. In what respect it was acted upon by subse- 
quent events will be seen in the foUowing pages. 

The Prince of Portugal was attired with more of taste than * 
splendour ; f or it was one feature in his character, that might 
have its origin in pride, to neglect all magnificence about his 
person, or in his mode of living, except on rare and public 
occasions. He wished to owe no distinction, no homage, to 
adventitious aids ; he would be great in himseK. He was at all 
times heir-apparent to the crown of Portugal. 

On retuming to the dwelling of Donna Ines, he conducted 
her to the door of her apartment, where he was compelled 
to leave her to give some Orders to his attendant. When he 
retumed there were traces upon her brow of the recent agita- 
tion ; and as she received, and fondly returned, the embrace with 
which he strained her to his bosom, tears bedewed her cheeks. 

" Nay, fairest and best beloved," said Don Pedro, " dry these 
tears. Wherefore this distress? Let not the violence of yon 
frantic intruder trouble thus your peace. I am near you — I am 
yours in tenderest afi'ection, in the most watchful cares.*' 

"Alas!" said Donna Ines, **I have a cause of grief, which 
fain I would make known to you, but yet fear to do it." 

" Fear nothing," replied Don Pedro. " There is not a thing 
which wealth can command, but I would obtain it to gratify 
your wishes." 

" Nay, not so ; it is not of such wishes I would speak," said 
Ines. '* Al^s I you know me not. It is not outward things that 
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could thus disturb my peace. To your affection I owe my ele 
tion. The heigbt is a proud one, it is almost too dazzlin 
for my weak sight. If I look down I am giddy, and think ho 
uncertain is my footing, how great would be my falL Behevi 
mo, there are moraents, when, always excepting thy love, I coulc 




sigh for my once obscure fortune. I have not forgot my earl] 
home, where, bat for your love, I had floorished, withered, ancz^3 
decayed unheeded and unknown." 

" Not 80," Said Don Pedro. " Thou, Ines, wert more lik^^ 
somo beauteous plant that grows neglected amid the forest wili^^s 
of nature ; yet so noble in thyself, so worthy the admiratioK::« 
of mankind, that to graft thee on a royal stock would add 
its lustre, but could not to thine own excellence. Have I nc 
given thee every proof of a love so pure and devoted that heavem 9 
it may be, is jealous of too much worship bestowed on ü-^ 
creature, and, therefore, thus troubles my peace ? Why the^ 
these tears % Never do we meet but they fall to grieve me." 

**They do, indeed," said Ines; "yet never had I so müC^ 
cause for alarm as at this moment. Never, since the hour I fir^* 
forgot what was due to duty, have I known so much distress : \ 
am beset with unquiet thoughts, with struggling affections, »^ 
opposing cares. There is but one way to eure alL" 

" Speak it ! '' said Don Pedro. 

" I fear to do it," answered Ines ; " and yet this is ^^ 
moment to shrink back, when there lies before me a gulf whi^**^ 
threatens ruin." 

** Good heaven ! " exclaimed Don Pedro, " what can th^ 
mean 1 Give thy purpose piain words. What is it you woul^ 
have me do ? " 

**Declare our marriage," answered Ines, in a tone of voi(y^ 
and manner that spoke the alarm with which she made th^ 
proposal. Don Pedro started at hearing her words. In ^ 
moment a lowering look of displeasure seemed to settle on bis 
brow, changing at once bis cheerful aspect into gloom, even as 
the gathering storm shadows the sunny earth ere it bursts 
upon it. 

" You know the cause," he replied in a low voice, and with 
a gravity that evinced a resolution not easily to be shaken ; " you 
know the cause that forbids it. Our secret marriage was sano 
tioned by the dispensation I privately obtained from Kome. 
Surely this marriage ought to be sufficient. Your own scruples 
were eatisfied. You are my wife in the sight of God and your 
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iscience. Would you have luin overwhelm us botli by 
ess an avowal 1 " 

n will fall on both, at least on me," said Ines, " unless 

)wal is made. Hear nie,^I beseech you. And if ever 

woman had claim on the pity, on the affections 

, I have a claim on you. Hear me, and grant my 

lye granted mucb, Ines," replied Don Pedro. ** To call 
e, think what I have sacrificed, and to what perils I have 

my own head. My father's wrath — a wrath which, like 
rlwind, sweeps down all before it, and carries death in 
36 — to this danger have I periled myself for love of thee. 
•ef ased the heirship of a second crown by marriage with a 
ind have thought the palest wreath of summer blossoms 
ids thy locks dearer and richer than her diadem. For 
i thine I have exposed myself to the jealous hatred of an 
iction — nay, more, so jealous is the nation, so fearful of 
a influence and power, that I have periled my very right 
luccession by a marriage whose sole interest lies but in 
.rt. Surely, then, I have deserved something at your 
jome forbearance, some regard to my safety. You are 
3, my most beloved wife ; yet I must not, I dare not, be 
by your request to acknowledge you as such." 
nay words cannot move you," said Ines, "think upon 
dren ; think of those innocent pledges of our love, and 
lay be the consequence to them of this concealment 
marriage. Do not, as you are a father and a prince, 

expose the honourable branches of a royal house to 
ked upon as a degraded, a base-borÄ issue. Their 
cistence is now concealed, whilst I — their fond, their 
, mother — I am debarred the natural right of openly 
lg over their infant years. I dare not visit the place 
r concealment, unless it be by stealth. Oh ! think of 
nd think of my deep shame — that I, who as a matron 

hold my place amid the honourable mothers of the 

dare but steal to them under cover of darkness, like a 
who would hide her degraded offspring from the eye of 
Id.'' 

pbear, I beseech you to forbear," said Don Pedro, 
ist me," continued Ines, '* they are fair and promising, 
nothing would disgrace their royal lineage by claiming 
)rtion in the blood of my fathers. I can feel this, and 
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thougli I am of no princely house, my honour is as dear to m© 
as thine." 

"Peace, Ines, peace, I beseech you," replied Don Pedro. 
** Forbear to urge this. I have told you that the day will comö 
when our marriage may with safety be revealed. Has my affection 
lost one touch of its ardour, or of its constancy, since it was 
sanctified by the marriage towT' 

"Then know the truth," cried Ines. "There will be » 
bold attempt made to break it. My father is returned frofli 
Aragon. To me he has revealed the purpose of bis embassy- 
Nay, more, he has nrged upon me, and in terms I tremble but 
to think upon, that — holy saints and angels! — that I, tby 
lawful wife, should counsel thee to unite thyself in marriag® 
with the Infanta of that kingdom ; so that, on this union taki^S 
efifect, Aragon and Portugal may unite for the deliverance of 
Castile, and that thou, having cast down the tyrant, Peter tbe 
Cruel, shall set up thy own claims to fiU bis throne in right of 
thy mother's blood. This is my father*s counsel ; you know i^ 
he dare maintain it." 

" Not against my will,'* exclaimed Don Pedro. " Let hi^ 
but venture to lay such a contract at my feet, and I would spuru 
it from me, and chastise the man who should dare but in thougb* 
to fetter my will at bis pleasure. Ines, I may no longer hidö 
the truth. You know not Alonso. You think him forined of 
mould like other men. While the king lives, I must nevef 
acknowledge our union. When death shall have closed the 
gates of the grave on Portugal's proud king, and plucking froiD 
his brows the crown, shall place it upon mine, then, but not tili 
then, must I avow thee to be my wife, my queen ! Till that 
hour comes, not the tomb itseK can be more silent than must be 
the secret of our married love." 

*' Then am I lost indeed ! " said Ines. " Yet surely you are 
in error. Though a passionate prince, yet, when his mood has 
given place to reason, Alonso is a just one." 

" I dare not trust him," said Don Pedro. " Alonso is generous 
where he thinks bis own interest or that of his country may 
have been the motive of ^nother. But trust me, disobedience 
in a point so vital to the honour of his blood, so allied to the 
interests of the crown, as that of my marriage, would be visited 
with a punishment I could not avert." 

** Surely the wife, the children of his son," said Ines, " would 
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not be so hardly dealt with as you seem to fear. Your word 
would save them." 

" My Word wouy not reach bis ear, Ines," replied Don 
Pedro. " Think you that a king, who, for jealousy of a brother, 
bad rebelled against bis own father, would spare bis son? I 
sbould be cast into prison, my unbappy offspring would be 
banisbed tbe land of tbeir birtb as base and ignoble, wbilst 
their sorrowing motber would be offered up to deatb as a 
sacrifice for what be deemed a blot on tbe bonour of bis bouse. 
I must not, I dare not, grant your prayer." 

" Wbat must be done tben ? " said Ines. " May beaven belp 
me, for all eartbly aid seems vain." 

** I will tbink upon it," replied Don Pedro. " In tbe mean 
time compose tbese agitated tbougbts. Eemember my words. 
Deatb, ruin to tbyself, tby falber, and tby kindred (for trust 
me tbou couldst not save them if tbis tbing were known), all 
bang on tbe discovery. Tbe destruction of our cbildren, of 
myself, would follow. Be cautious, wait in patience ; be 
silent, and all may yet be well. Alonso tbinks I love tbee, 
but never would he dream tbat tbou wert wedded to bis son." 

Ines blusbed deeply at tbe bumiliating tbougbt of tbe sbame 
to wbicb sbe was exposed by ber secret and ill-advised mar- 
riage witb Don Pedro. Distressed in mind, yet seeing no 
immediate bopes of relief, sbe dropped a tear in silence as ber 
busband pressed ber to bis arms ; and after many a vain effort 
to reassure and calm ber agitation, be at lengtb was compelled 
to leave ber, tbat, by tbe king's command, be migbt attend tbe 
Council ere be retired to rest. 



CHAPTEE X. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear'd, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
Long ere the first loud tnimpet's note is heard, 
No vacant space for lated wight is found ; 
Here dons, grandees, bat chiefly dames abound. 

Childe Harold. 

It was witb a mixture of bitter and indignant feelings that 
Don Diego quitted Ines de Castro to return to bis associate in 
villainy — Alvaro Gonsalez. 
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The hoor was midnight Gronsalez had bat that instant 
returaed from the Council of Cintra, when he met his frien^ 
Diego in his own apartment A flushed cheek, a kindlingey^ 
a manner agitated and restless, all told Gonsalez the distuil^^ 
State of his associate's mind. A short pause ensued. It f!^ 
broken by the impassioned and disappointed Portuguese, vbO) 
in the bitterness of his soul, and in no measured terms, coo^' 
municated the story of his wronga, both real and supposed, to 
that friend who now sheltered his head from the danger of tb& 
laws. 

The wily Gronsalez listened with attention. He saw in ^ 
moment how much this might be made to assist the grea-* 
purpose he hEwi at heart ; namely, to shake the present govern-' 
ment by creating a division between father and son, tbe Kirr£ 
and the Prince of Portugal. The idea also that, possibl^ 
Diego's cause of wrong would aflford opportunity for a signi 
vengeance on the whole of the De Castro family, flashe 
across his mind with the rapidity of lightning ; and man 
dark thoughts instantly suggested themselves to his intriguini 
spirit. 

" Thou hast been foiled in thy attempt to win an obdurat^ 
woman,'* said Gonsalez to his friend, after listening to his tale^ 
" I see it in thy angry brow, as well as in thy words : but I will 
teach thee a way to win her, and at the same time to wreak thy 
vengeance, where it shall be most keenly feit, on thy rival, Don 
Pedro. I am but this hour returned from the coundl, summoned 
thither by the king ; and what think you was the purpose of 
the summons ? " 

" Some sudden resolution against Don Sanchez belike." 

" There was soraething of that mooted," replied Gonsalez ; 
" but the hot-headed king had a new purpose, that brooked no 
delay. He would have instant despatch. He would ratify the 
treaty before the sun rose again. He would sign and seal in 
the presence of his Council, that Don Pedro should forthwith 
confirm the contract to the Infanta of Aragon, i^ow dost thou 
understand me V* 

" I do," answered Diego ; " but what of that 1 In what can 
the impatience of Alonso to have his son wedded to the Princess 
of Aragon affect mel Whilst Donna Ines is faithless and 
cold, and refuses my aid to save her from the perils by which 
she is surrounded, what have I to hope 1 " 

" You have all to hope," said Gonsalez. " It can do all. I 
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will be brief : Don Pedro, openly before the Council, refused 
compliance, defied the authority of bis fatber, and would do 
nothing in tbe way of obedience, save tbat he consented to 
tead the men-at-arms who are to be sent out to bring this Don 
Sanchez to reason. All who were present, the king himöelf, 
laid this refusal solely to the score of Ines de Castro ; and so 
long as she holds Mm in thraldom it is thought he will never 
wed. Now mark me : — Alonso prides himself on seeing justice, 
as h.e calls it, rigidly done ; especially when it coincides with 
his own interest. Plead thy contract, given many years since, 
with the consent of Donna Ines and her fatber. My life for it, 
she is yours at a word." 

" It is impossible," said Diego ; . " I am a banished man — 
l^anislied for having Struck with my dagger the heir of Por- 
tugal." 

" No matter," replied Gonsalez. "Hadst thou Struck the 

™g himself, and would now step forward to rid him of this 

j^indrance to his son's advancement, this Donna Ines, thy pardon 

''^ould be ensured, thy claim would be received, thy banishment 

recalled, and thou mightst carry on with sure effect our future 

P^^ns; whilst, should failure or any other accident drive thee 

•^^ck to Castile, the part thou hast played here in giving intelli- 

g^iice to the friends of Peter the Cruel would give thee a certain 

Claim to the forfeited lands of old Manuel de Castro. Say, is 

^ot mine a scheme worth the trial 1 " 

"But how to execute it?'* replied Diego. "Whilst Iny 
sentence of banishment is unrepealed, I dare not openly äppear 
in Portugal." 

" Leave that tö me,'* said Gonsalez, " I will prepare the way 

The king shall be so wamed, so dealt with, as to desire thy 

appearing. You know the day of St. Francis is at band : now 

mark me. On that day the king feasts the court. A bull-fight, 

such as in splendour has not been seen for many a year, is 

devised for the entertainment of the populace. Don Pedro wiU 

be absent; and the king, foUowing an ancient custom of the 

realm, has given out, that, in honour of the memory of the good 

St. Francis, he will, so soon as the lists are closed, receive appeals 

from all those who have ought to claim, even though it should 

affect his royal hoiise. 'Now dost thou understand me *? — We 

will speak farther of this anon. Thou art wearied ; betake thee 

to rest. To-morrow we meet again ; and in the mean time I will 

werk my rüde plan into a shape more perfect." 

G 
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« P>ut I fear," said Don Diecro, « should I fall " 

**Fear not, and fail not — be that thy motte," ans^feied 
Gonsalez : " I will stir iip friends to aid thee. Leave the rest 
to nie." 

Thov T)arted for the ni<:jht. 

Tlie preparations for the great festival mentioned by Gonsaic^ 
were, indeed, ma<:jnificent. An open space, in a beautiful vallß^ 
not far from Cintra, was appointed as the arena for the princip*^ 
Sports of the day. It lay embosoined amid a wild tract of hül^' 
whose hii?h and abrupt forras aspired to a mountainous characte^' 
A dark forest of pine trees clothed the sides of the bolde^^ 
eminence to the north ; whilst, lively in colour, and beautiful i^ 
contrast, that to the south displayed the vivid greens of oak^^ 
and elnis, and many a grey poplar rising above the cottage o^ 
the vinedresser or the husbandman. 

The day of the festival at length arrived. Cintra poured oix* 
her inhabitants from her gates in such throngs, that it seem^"- 
as if the houses within them would be left desolate. Ever^ 
hamlet, nay, every surrounding cottage, was deserted; so deep 
was the interest excited in the breast of the populace by tb-^ 
savage spectacle of a buU-fight. 

The morning was delightful as it broke over earth and sea 9 
and soon the kindling heavens, the mountains, their high top^ 
tinged with brilliant light, the rocks and wandering rivers, tb^ 
dew-spangled herb, the cities of men, and the wild woods o* 
nature, were all seen shining and glowing, and animated b/ 
the presence of the majestic sun, wliich, as a conqueror, weH^ 
forth in triumph to begin another day. 

The arena was a wide circus, encompassed With raised seats J 
and towards the eastem extremity were seen three elevate<i 
pavilions, where the king, the court, the fairest ladies of the 
realm, and most of its nobility, were to take their seats as 
spectators. Those of the clergy who held no distinguished rank, 
the hidalgos, and the commons, were to occupy the benches 
below. 

At an early hour the marshals, toridors, matadors, and heralds, 
had taken their stations ; and though the noble animals which 
were to combat had been confined within a strong enclosure, 
communicating with the lists, and could not be seen tili they 
were, one by one, let loose for battle, yet their deep bellowing 
met the ear in sounds calculated to raise terror. 

In a Short time, those places open to the populace were filled 
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to overflowing. Strange and motley was the scene. "Women, 
some with infants in their arms, men of every rank in society, 
the warrior knight, the trusty squire, the light-footed page, the 
jovial ecclesiastic, the ascetic monk, the mefchant, whose vine 
and olive yards brought him wealth from distant lands, the 
simple mechanic, the expounder of the laws, the griping taxraan, 
and the conquered and taxed Moor, who was often the victim 
of his hard-hearted avarice, — all, all were seen, opposite in 
character, yet now governed by one feeling, and intent on one 
and the sanie sport. 

The glad sounds of the mellow horns, the loud clash of the 
Moorish cymbals, the braying trumpet, and the " spirit-stirring 
drum," in concord of wild harmony proclaimed the advance of 
the noble cavalcade. The procession was headed by several 
members of the religious and military order of the Wing. These 
appeared mounted on their war-horses, whose sides were covered 
with splendid housings of silk, embroidersd with the arms of 
the Order. The long white robes of the knights, their glittering 
bacinets of steel, glancing and flashing as the sun shone upon 
them, the aznre wing on a ground of gold, that was seen on their 
robes and Streaming banners, attracted the gaze of the multitude 
as they advanced ; their horses so governed and checked by the 
bridle as to maintain a slow and stately pace, whilst, tossing 
their heads and champing the bit, they seemed impatient of 
restraint. 

Next appeared, led on by a guard of knights, esquires, heralds, 
cbamberlains, nobles, and minstrels, Alonso the Brave, dressed 
in royal robes, and mounted on a steed milk white and beautiful, 
that " his aspiring rider seemed to know." Proudly he paced 
on ; and as his master ever and anon stopped for a moment to 
retiim the greetings of the multitude, the animal pawed the 
ground, reared his arched neck, and shook his costly mane, that 
hung like tresses of the softest silk. The spectacle of both horse 
and rider was indeed princely. Alonso wore only a light suit 
of body armour under his robes; and on his bead a cap of 
velvet, surrounded by a circle of gold and je weis. His bold and 
dark brow, his countenance, in whose lofty expression there was 
the dignity as well as the terror of a warrior king, were calculated 
to strike and to awe; so that even those who murmured in 
secret, who were plotting against his government, and longed to 
tear the crown from his head, nevertheless, as he passed like 
some mighty power before their sigbt, feit the ascendancy of his 

o 2 
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great spirit, and, with involuntary feeling, bowed the knee in 
homage, or cried aloud, " God preserve thee, noble king ! " His 
very banner, that was borne before him by the esquire of the 
royal body, seemed to speak his loft}»^ spirit. Its device was an 
eagle on the wing, with the motto — Altiora Feto, 

Soon a train appeared, whose presence, though less imposing, 
was, as far as personal charms have power to please, yet more 
dazzling than that of the king and his companions. This was 
the crowd of ladies that surrounded the Queen of Portugal, and 
the Infanta, Princess Mary. The Queen, Beatrice of Castile, was 
of a calm and dignified deportment. Though time had rifled 
her countenance of those beauties which distinguished it in 
youth, still enough was left to testify that superior loveliness 
had once been hers. 

Many and noble were the ladies of the court. Yet there was 
one who, whilst she retired as much as her Situation would allow 
from the public gaze, far outshone them all — the lovely Ines de 
Castro. Her dress was azure. A few jewels decorated her neck 
and arms. She wore a loose crimson mantle over her coat-hardie 
— then much in fashion with ladies when they rode abroad, 
Over her graceful head and Shoulders hung a thin veil of silver 
tissue. On this day her Station in the procession was not a 
prominent one ; as she mixed, perhaps purposely, with many of 
the inferior ladies of the court, who were somewhat crowded 
around her. Yet neither these, nor the light ganze, could 
conceal from Observation her all-surpassing beauty. 

As she passed along, two knights, mounted and richly capari- 
soned (who had kept somewhat aloof, and had drawn their horses 
np on the turf, leaving the road free for the cavalcade), gazed 
upon her with intense interest. " By the Kood," exclaimed the 
tallest of these to his companion, **she is lovely as the lone hly 
by the Springs of water, as an Arabian inditer of rhymes would 
say . Fair is she, most fair to look on ; and there is that about 
her brow füll of majesty and sweetness. There is soul and 
intelligence in every line of her countenance. By the mass, but 
that I am thy sworn brother in arms, I could almost be tempted 
to play false friend, and cast in my own venture for so fair a 
prize. Thou art a happy man, Diego, if the king gives her to 
thee." 

" It may be so," replied Diego ; " yet I doubt it is scarcely a 
knightly act to win woman^s love by force. In her absence I 
am prone to design, and bold to execute ; but when I see her, 
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her very eye makes a coward of me. I have almost a mind to 
give way to these suggestions, which, possibly, are those of soine 
guardian spirit, and retum whence I came — an injured man 
myself, yet injuring no one." 

" Why, how now ! Don Diego," said Gonsalez, in a tone 
bordering on sarcastic scorn. " Hast thou been closeted this 
morning with some penitential monk, who has preached to tliee 
most godly lessons of patience and forbearance — telling thee 
how Christian-like it is to put up with a woman's falsch ood for 
the sake of her fair farae; and that the buffet which her princely 
lover, thy rival, lent thee for daring to think thou hadst somo 
claim on thy afiöanced bride, was to be most quietly endured. 
]3eath ! to hear a man talk thus ; to see him quake before the 
eye of a pale-faced wench, and yet write himself comrade in our 
brave enterprise ! " 

" Forbear," said Diego in a low voice, whilst the convulsed 
motion of his lips, and the scowl of a dark malign passion, as 
it overspread his brow, showed how deeply he feit these sting- 
ing sarcasms of Gonsalez. " Forbear, Gonsalez," he continued ; 
" every man has his weak moments ; I have mine. But they 
are gone. I feel my injuries, I know what they demand, and I 
can be iron-hearted, ay, and iron-handed too, as well as thyself. 
So no more of this. Didst thou mark the kingl" 

" I did. What of that 1 " 

" I thought," continued Diego, " that he looked upon me, as 
he passed along, with an inquiring eye, yet not an angry one ; 
as if he knew or guessed who I was, and would give me con- 
fidence to approach him. Didst thou mark it 1 *' 

" Ay," said Gonsalez, ** that did I. Me he knew well enough, 
as I dropped my lance to him. And marked you how he reined 
up his steed, paused a moment, and retumed your salutation 
with fixed attention 1 He looked füll at you, and smiled, as he 
waved his band, ere he passed on." 

" Yet I like not to see Alonso smile," said Diego. " I will 
not trust the king's appearance, no, nor his better purpose, for 
all thy vaunting it." 

" Then trust his evil purpose, and repose in that for thy safety,' 
replied Gonsalez. ** Trust me, the man who will be the means 
to remove from him Ines de Castro need fear neither smile nor 
frown from Alonso." 

**The prince, Don Pedro, you say is absent/' observed Diego. 
" Are you sure he has departed I " 
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"Ay, at the head of liis hundred lances," said Gonsalez; 
" gone to offer terms to his rebel uncle, or to thrust them down 
bis throat at the sword's point. He is gone; let us but play 
our game well in his absence, and whatever he may do, it shall 
but forward our great purpose, and fan the fire of discontent. 
Nay, follow my counsel, and Alonso shall be brought to reason 
when he has served our tum. I fear not for Don Sanchez, he 
is bravely manned and armed ; and those Castilian caterpillars 
that now Surround the king and feed on the state, that devour, 
as the locusts did in Egypt, every green leaf in Portugal, they 
shall be tom from their hold, and crushed, like reptiles as they 
are, under tbot ; whilst thou wilt be " 

" Teil me not what I shall be," replied Diego ; ** for in after- 
times, it may be, men wül give a name to him who does what I 
am aljout to do, such as I would not brook now I am a living 
man." 

"Wherefore thus unresolved 1 '* said Gonsalez. "Be deter- 
mined, or be nothing. Thy mind, Diego, hath neither the 
courage to do what it deems evil, nor yet the resolution to 
forsake it. Shadows of thy own imaginings affiight thee. Say, 
wilt thou bear injuries or resent them 1 There needs no other 
question." 

" I will resent them, and that to the death," replied Diego. 

** Forward, then," said Gonsalez. "Eemember, after the 
Sports. Ai-t thou prepared 1 " 

" I am," answered Diego. 

" On, then, in the name of all that is raanly," said Gonsalez ; 
" and do thyself right." 

They both turned their horses' heads, gained the road, and 
joined the stream as it flowed towards the arena. 

Amongst the crowd that pressed forward as spectators of the 
Sports, there were many Moors, who, notwithstanding the con- 
tempt they were certain to meet with, lelt quite as keenly as 
those of a fairer complexion the strong impulse of curiosity, and 
that excitement which is ever produced by national games. The 
Moors, indeed, feit a more than ordinary interest in these sports ; 
as, in the days of their prosperity, they were faraed for the 
magnificence of their bull-fights. Cordova and Granada in Spain 
did not yield to any cities in the splendour of such animating 
exhibitions. The skill of the Moors in running at the ring, in 
reed games, and other exercises, was also celebrated ; so . that 
even these unfortunate individuals of this once famous people. 
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"wlio now endured the yoke of conquest in Portugal, were roused 
at t"he summons to a bull-fight, like the war-horse at the so und 
of the trumpet. 

Amongst those who took their seats on the Iower benches was 

Hassan the Talba, Hamet the young sharif, and Cassini the 

herdsman. They had been early comers, and for some time 

occiipied a Station to which no one approached. Hamet, with 

the eager curiosity of youth, that finds a pleasure in everything 

new, whether trifling or important, examined, with a delighted 

ßye, the splendour of the pavilions of gold, the beautiful tapestry, 

the attire of the nobles, the lovely forms and faces of the ladies, 

^^d the brilliant dresses of the knights. All these excited his 

^miration, and he seemed to forget everything save the magnifi- 

cent objects that met his gaze. Not so the Talba : there was in 

the countenance of Hassan a look of pride, mingled with disdain, 

^, if he were out of his place ; and, therefore, feit dissatisfied 

'^ith those very sports that had drawn him to the arena. Cassim, 

^^o neither displayed the proud reserve of Hassan, nor the 

^§er curiosity of Hamet, seemed to be chiefly intent on observing 

J^'iat passed around him, in order to feed his own humour, which 

^^Und its highest relish in ridiculing the follies as well as the 

^'^ces of mankind. 

-^nd now the sounds of minstrelsy, loud bursts from the 
P^Pulace, the braying of trumpets, and the simultaneous move- 
,, ^^t of all who were within or around the arena, proclaimed 
- ^^ approach of the king, who rode directly into the enclosure, 
.^^^owed by bis train, and paced it round ere he dismounted to 
"^^ his Station in the pavilion. 

. ^he warlike figure, the dignified air, and the lofty, though 

Tj^^^, countenance of Alonso, failed not to impress young 

. ^iTiet, who beheld him for the first time, with an involuntary 

^ling of admiration. He knew the king to have been the 

. ^my of his father, of his people, and of himself : yet, so apt 

^* ^outh to be dazzled by the splendour of majesty, while the 

^^^.gination, more active than the judgment at such an age, 

^^^Ids to the impression made on the senses, that, " See ! " he 

^^claimed, " how noble is Alonso ! He looks what he is, a 

king ! " 

"And a tyrant king, over a conquered, an enslaved people," 
Said Hassan. " Have you forgot he is the enemy, the victor, 
the Spoiler of him, who was also once a king — thy father ! 
Thou art Alcanzor's son ! Have you forgot this 1 '' 
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" No ! " cried Harnet, his eye kindling at the soggestions oi 
his own feelings. "My heart swells within me when I bot 
upon Alonso. I am glad that he is thus princely; that b^j 
against whom I would unsheath my father's sword, is no mos^^ 
man. It were a poor deed to vow vengeance on the king, bxxt 
that he is warlike." 

** You talk well, my dear young master," said Cassim. "B^i* 
hold wortls are much safer than hold deeds; though, in ^ 
place like this, it were more prudent to keep peace. Let tts 
remove from tnis seat, for here comes Arias Coello, tl^-^ 
taxman." 

" Arias Coello, the taxman !" exclaimed young Hamet, "atx^ 
I move because he comes hither ! I will not stir an inch. Ai'-^^f 
Coello bandied word& with my mother last year ; he cal^^ 
yesterday evening when I was from home, and behaved insolen^*-^' 
He is not yet paid. If I quit my seat he will think I fear h^^^^^^^ 
Not an inch will I stir, nor any greeting will I show him." ^ 

So saying, young Hamet, who had before been standing ^^^« 
looking around him, immediately seated himself, and with ^\o 
angry eye looked the taxmaii directly in the face. We }>^ ^ 
must pause a moment to say something respecting this man ^'^^^ 
his ofiöce. ^ 

Alonso the Brave had been much commended for laying a i>^^ 
on every conquered Moor who was suffered to live by the lab^^^J^ 
of his hands in Portugal, instead of being held in prison, sent^ 
the galleys, or put to death. Though this tax, as laid on- ^ 
heathen people, had received the applause of the Church, iD ^^ 
much to be doubted if it did not produce many evils. The S-^' 
pressed state of the Moors after their signal defeat in AlgarV^' 
their poverty and hard life, were sufficient misfortunes to ke^P 
down their spirit ; but this tax, which carried with it person^^ 
humiliation, and the idea, rather than the reality, of slavery, >v^ 
an irritating imposition ; and the Moors not only murmure^ 
und er it, but, by rebellions often formidable, endeavoured to shake 
itoff. 

At first, men of inferior note were appointed to collect this tax; 
but the frequent quarreis, brawls, and even fatal affrays, that 
took place during these collections, induced the government to 
appoint a man of some quality as chief taxman, whose power and 
authority would be more likely to compel obedience, or command 
assistance, in cases of necessity. To this chief all the minor 
taxmen were amenable, and he made it a custom occasionally to 
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them on their collecting days, to see that they properly 
rced the law. 

) much for the office. For the man who filled it, great dis- 
ination had been found necessary in the choice; as every 
uguese, of any quality, in whose bosom there was one spark 
3Derous feeling, or of self-respect, declined, however opulent 
ight make him, to accept so odious an office. At last, Arias 
Ig was fixed npon, as one who feit no scruples whatever in 
rd to the duties he had to perform. 

i was this Alias Coello who now approached the benches in 
r to take his seat near some of those people who so hated him, 
aey groaned beneath the yoke which his hand pressed still 
: upon them. He was a man about lifty years old, and of 
31e stature. His features were hard, thin, and strongly 
ced. A pair of curly jet-black mustachios grew above his 
51 lip, so as almost to hide his mouth ; and a row of teeth, 
e and projecting, became prominently disagreeable by their 
i contrast to this sable f ringe upon his Ups and chin. An 
small, quick, and black, was shaded by a large pair of eye- 
^s ; and though he had that down look which is frequently 

in men whose minds are bent on close dark schemes of 
>crisy, yet whenever he ventured to raise his eye, so that the 
tenance could be viewed at once, there was about it an 
ession of keen intelligence and penetration, such as indicated 
3 and talent. In a word, the figure of Arias Coello, con- 
ped apart from his dress, was exactly one that the timid and 
Dtful traveller would start at if he met it by the wayside in a 
ary road,for he had much the look of asharp-witted cut-throat. 
his person was repulsive, his manners were not less so. !No 
loved him, yet not a few feared him. And as fear, as well 
steem, of ten procures much external deference and respect, 
s Coello was quite satisfied with the effect, without troubling 
elf as to the cause, of that ascendancy he was careful to 
itain. Cold in temper, hard-hearted, griping, and avaricious, 
rtion and imposition with him supplied the place of passionö 
rdinary minds. Faithful to his trust, for he showed that 
le in the exercise of his hideous authority, he was as scrupul- 
18 severe, and as unrelenting in his extortions of the tax for 
irown as if he had collected the whole on his own account. 

and solitary in his habits, he made no one a friend ; yet he 
red no one to become an open enemy without showing some 
itment in his own heartless or calciilating manner ; so that 
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even Ms own associates, who often cursed him, took care that 
such curses should not fall within ear-shot of Arias. 

There was but one man who used and yet despised hira to his 
face — ^that man was the king. And Arias, like those dogs whose 
nature is more savage than noble, would take a buffet ftrom the 
band of one so resolute, whilst he would have flown at the throat 
of any less hold or less exalted person. He now took his seat 
near the Moors in sullen silence. Dark looks passed between 
them, but not a word was spoken. 

By this time Alonso had taken his seat beneath the pavilion. 
The queen was on his right, the infanta on his left. The Lady 
Ines de Castro sat towards the side of the pavilion, on the front 
row that immediately looked over the arena ; so that had she 
dropped the spreading feathers of the peacock which she held in 
her band it would have fallen into the lists. 

There was a momentary stillness in the crowd and amongst the 
spectators, whilst the persons appointed for that duty paced and 
examined the arena to see all the obstacles removed. The silence 
was broken by the blast of a trumpet which sounded thrice 
without the barriers, and was immediately followed by the ap- 
pearance of two mounted cavaliers within the circle. 

Their dress, according to the custom of the country (founded 
indeed on the customs of the despised Moors, for by them had it 
been originally introduced), was expressive of those passions 
supposed to be predominant in the minds of the wearers. Don 
Diego, the foremost knight, was attired in black and yellow silk, 
richly decorated with gold and embroidery — these colours were 
expressive of sorrow. On his head he wore a light steel cap, 
closed round the face, and covering the chin as high as the under 
lip. A panache of white feathers waved above the crown. In 
his right band he carried a light lance, and on his bridle arm a 
small round shield of leather, on which was seen no device, but 
the motto, " Fear not, and fail not.** 

The companion of this knight, whom our readers will readUy 
recognize as Don Alvaro Gonsalez, the friend of Diego, was clad 
in green, the emblem of hope. On his round shield appeared a 
star guiding a ship, with the words, "I point the way.** 

Both cavaliers were gallantly mounted. As they passed before 
the pavilion, they lowered their lances in token of respect, and 
made their well-trained horses kneel thrice before the king. A 
burst of music suddenly proclaimed that the monarch allowed the 
combat, whilst he raised a staff he held in his band, as director 
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of the Sports ; accompanying the action with the words, " Be thy 
arms strorig and thy hearts fearless ! " 

Having thns paid their duty to the king, the knights raised 
their lances, returned to the opposite side of the lists, and stood 
ready to receive their Opponent when he should be let loose 
against them. All persons now had quitted the arena, save such 
as had some part to sustain in the ensuing scene. The scene, 
however, requires another chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

Heaven in thy good cause make thee prosperous. 
Rouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live ! 

Shakspeare. 

The Hast of a single trumpet gave the signal : in a moment 
the mnltitude hecame hushed. All eyes were fixed on the 
spot whence the bull would issue forth. In another moment 
the.barriers were thrown open; and the profound silence was 
broken by the burst of the mighty animal as he rushed into 
the arena. Jason — so was he called (for the fighting bulla of 
this period always bore a name, like a racehorse at the present 
day) — Jason then stood still, looked about him, and, as his eyes, 
large, lively, and füll of rage, gazed around for an instant, he 
seemed as if he were selecting the object he would attack. 

His form, proportions, and general appearance, excited the 
admiration of connoisseurs. The long muzzle of the animal, 
his ample chine and breast, his broad and lashing tail, the 
savage expression of his countenance, aU drew forth praise; 
and as he paused but to confront his enemy Don Diego, who, 
with pointed lance, was spurring on his horse to the attack, the 
multitude grew loud in their shouts and plaudits ; for it was 
deemed an infallible mark of spirit, if the bull darted forward 
to meet the assault without being previously irritated. 

His loud bellowings shook the circus, as acute, vigorous, 

quick of eye and band, Don Diego darted into his neck the 

* short lance with which he was provided for that purpose. It 

broke in the violence of the onset, but remained fixed in the 
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wound. The infnriated animal, that needed no other provoc^ ^^" 
tioii to extreme rage, bent his head, and rushed upon t M l e 
horse. 

With one bound, Don Diego leapt his horse aside, and 1^ ^^ 
the brüte to his career. He snatched another lance that \r ^^ 
ready in the band of a matador, whilst two or three banderilL-^ 
"were employed in goading the animal as he was kept at bay fc^y 
a chulos, by darting little banners with sharp f orked heads i»- ^*^ 
his neck and sides, tearing the flesh, tortuiing and irritating tH^^ 
animal, tili his fury was wrought into absolute madness. 

It was now that Don Gonsalez spurred on his horse, so as , 
meet the infuriated vengeance that the bull seemed detennii^^ 
to wreak upon his tormentors. -- 1 

He raised his lance, Struck it into the throat of the b"*^ 
then started aside, and rode to the extremity of the axeP^^ ^ 
followed by the maddened brüte, that lashed his tail ^^^j 
bellowed after him. The danger of Gonsalez was extreme, -^-^e 
he had broken his lance, and was now without one ; but J^ Z ^ 
avoided the attack he could not meet, by wheeling his hc7^ ^i 
again and again, whilst every curvette was made with si^ ^ 
admirable address that he let the bull be apparently close ^X^^^ 
him ere he escaped by these manoeuvres. They were haiX^^^ 
and greeted with the yells, rather than the applause, of tr^ 
spectators, 

Yet, however hold Don Gonsalez might be, or proud of h^ 
skill, he ventured to practise it somewhat too long'; for whetlr^ 
the horse stumbled, or the rider for a moment missed 1f^ 
purpose, the bull at last, with terrific force, ran down both hor^^ 
and man. A cry burst from the arena : but ere the banderilla^^ 
the chulos, or the matadors, could aim a poniard to dispatch th^ 
animal, Don Diego was at his side ; and darting his lanc0 
directly into the part where the spinal marrow communicates 
with the head, the bull feil, and his huge sides shook with con- 
vulsions, the last effort of expiring nature. In another moment 
he lay motionless, terrible even in death, whilst the smoke yet 
rose from his distended nostrils. Don Gonsalez was senseless, 
stunned by his fall; and never would he have awakened in 
this World but for the hold and dexterous stroke by which Don 
Diego had rescued him. He was borne from the lists, whilst 
the king, the court, and the multitüde arose simultaneously 
from their seats, and hailed Diego with loud plaudits. Wild 
bursts of music also spoke his triumph; and it was with an air 
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of conscious desert, as well as dignity, that Don Diego, after 
repeatedly bowing in acknowledgment to the applause of the 
circus, retired witliout the lists, in order to assist in the recovery 
of Jiis friend. 

In the mean time other combatants appeared; more than one 
bull was slain, and the carcass, with ropes fastened to the horns, 
was dragpfed out from the arena by mules, ornamented with 
ribbons and bells about their heads. Ere Don Diego returned 
to the lists, a circumstance occurred that we must here 
notice. 

A bull that had been sufficiently tormented by a mounted 
cavalier, was left to be dealt with by the foot combatants. The 
matador advanced, holding in his right band the poniard of mercy 
— f or so it might be called, — and, in the other, shaking a red piece 
of drapery at the object destined for destruction. They came 
opposite to each other; when both bull and matador made a 
dead pause, stood fixed and motionless, surveying each other. The 
silence of general expectation and suspense, at this moment, was 
profound : but at the very instant the eye of the matador was 
directing the death stroke, the bull, as if conscious of his 
purpose and the impossibility of escape, made a desperate effort 
to avoid what he could not resist, and bounding forward, rushed 
towards one of the extremities of the arena, leapt the barrier, and 
was close on that bench on which was seated Arias Coello, whose 
life was in the most imminent danger. 

Hassan and Cassim were in the seats behind him ; and ere the 
astonished and affrighted taxman, deprived of all presence of 
mind by the suddenness of his danger, attempted to escape by 
throwing himaelf over the second bench. Harnet, who, Moor as 
he was in temper as well as blood, in the midst of his virtues 
had some of the savage feelings that disgraced his people, 
started up and gave a shout, not of alarm, but of triumph. The 
act as well as the feeling was momentary. 

The danger, however, was averted by the matador ; for, 
foUowing clöse after, he Struck the bull, as he became entangled 
in the benches, and dispatched him ere Arias, who had been 
knocked down by the animal, could arise, or recover presence 
of mind to thank his deliverer. But though thus slow in 
feeling the extent of an Obligation, Arias was quick-sighted and 
quick-eared enough to an injury. The triumphant shout of 
Harnet had not escaped the taxman ; and he no sooner could 
gain breath enough to speak, than he sharply attacked Hamet in 
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the bitterest and most insulting language. Hamet's Moorish 
blood boüed in bis veinß, and he replied haugbtily and fiercely 
to bis accuser, tili words grew so bigb that Arias exclaimed, 
" By the Kood, I swear, I will carry my complaint of this day's 
insult where I shall find those who shall chastise thee for it. 
Nay more ; dost thou not know, thou insolent boy, that thou 
art in my power] — Ay, in my power," continued the taxman, 
as he raised bis band, and shook it before Hamet's face ; " thou 
hast passed the day on which the tax on thy cursed head should 
be told down and paid : I could fetter thy limbs, and cast thee 
into prison for the failure. Ask my mercy then, confess thy 
insolence, kneel, plead for pardon, and it may be I will forgive 
thee as a base-minded slave, beneath any notice save that of my 
contempt." 

" Slave 1 " cried Hamet, as bis dark eye glowed like a ball of 
fire, and he placed bis hand upon the hunting-knife he wore by 
bis side. Hassan, who saw the action, and knew the danger to 
which Hamet would be exposed, even if he did but draw bis 
weapon in a threatening mann er, not to say anything of using 
it, which in bis bot mood was like enougb to happen, interfered 
and endeavoured to soothe the irritated youth. But Hamet was 
not to be so easily quieted. He shook himself free from Hassan, 
burst from Cassim, who would have laid hold on bim, and 
Coming close up to Arias Coello, as soon as bis deep passion 
would give bim breath to articulate bis words, cried aloud, as he 
stamped bis foot upo^ the ground, " Slave ! slave ! and from 
thee, thou base-minded groveling wretch, who even with thy 
own people art held no better than the vilest executioner of the 
law ] I def y thee ; I spurn thee as I would a dog that is an 
offen ce to me ! " 

" By the holy saints of heaven ! what means this ] " cried 
Arias : " wilt thou murder me 1 OfF, ofF, vile boy ! Will no 
one interf ere 1 will no one save me from this infidel Moor 1 " 

" I despise thee too much to barm thee," said Hamet ; " and 
as for saving thee, thou art too accursed to find help from saints 
or man." 

" Call me not accursed," replied Arias ; " the curse is on thee, 
infideL I wonder thou art not blasted on the spot, and that 
the good St. Francis did not send forth fire from the earth, so 
that, like Dathan and Abiram, thou shouldst go down into hell 
alive ! " 

" I beed not your saints," said Hamet. " What is thy St 
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Francis ? He curse me ? He send fire to devonr me ? I hold 
him as accursed as I do thee ! " 

" Hear ! " cried Arias Coello, who now saw to what danger the 
wild fury of Hamet's passion exposed him, and was resolved to 
seize on the opportunity for revenge. " Hear the wietch; he 
blasphemeth ! In the name of the Holy Church, of the blessed 
St. Francis, I call on all Christians to assist me. Seize the 
wretch; I witness against him for the crime of blasphemy. 
Seize him, officers." 

At a time, and in a country where the most dark superstition 
prevailed, it is needless, perhaps, to say with how much alacrity 
Hamet was seized at the charge. Arias Coello was so hated by 
the populace, that, had the insult been confined to him alone, 
Hamet might have got off without much difhculty. But St. 
Francis was a very different person from Coello. At all times 
the most favourite saint of the Portnguese, that on bis own day, 
and at a festival held in honour of his holy name, he should be 
thus reviled and blasphemed by a Moor, was a crime that 
appeared to the angry bystanders worthy death itself. 

The scene which followed would baffle all attempts at descrip- 
tion. The officers, stationed to guard the Sports of the day from 
interruption,in a moment seized Hamet, whilst the mob drowned 
in their vocif erations all his attempts to speak ; and Hassali and 
Cassim, who endeavoured to plead for his youthful inexperience, 
were forcibly held back, nor were they suffered to interfere. 
Populär excitement easily changes its object. It follows the 
breath of every new tumult, as readily as the unstable cloud 
follows the course of the wind, and as quickly shifts its point. 

In a few minutes there was a general rush towards the spot 
where the malignant taxman, the struggling Hamet, and the 
alarmed Moors, had created so sudden a disturbance. 

In the mean time Arias Coello made towards the pavilion 
where the king was seated, followed by the officers, who dragged 
along the unf ortunate youth. Hassan and Cassim being forcibly 
withheld from him, he stood unfriended and alone. But though 
alone, he carried that within him which, in emergencies, can 
supply the place of friends — a fearless heart and a bold spirit. 

Endeavouring to collect his scattered senses — for he too had 
been surprised and almost confounded by the suddenness of the 
attack, as well as by his own ungovernable passion — he stood 
before the king with less of embarrassment than might have been 
expected. Hamet's pride helped to giv© him confidence ; for he 
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was now to face his father*s enemy, Alonso, and he wished to 
meet him unabashed. The whole affair was soon laid before tlie 
king, every circurastance highly painted and exaggerated by the 
Litter and malignant spirit of the accuser. Alonso listened with 
attention to the narrative of Arias Coello, who gave even to truth 
the worst colouring it would admit, and added many shades of 
falsehood and hatred entirely his own. The dark and angry 
brow of the king (who, thoiigh he feit great contempt for the 
priests when they asserted Church privileges in Opposition to his 
regal will, had, nevertheless, a superstitious reverence for the 
säints), as he listened to this accusation of insult and blasphemy, 
ßhowed the culprit he had little tohope from a judge whoseemed 
already to have passed sentence against him. 

Notwithstanding the artful manner in which Arias Coello had 
detailed the afifair, he had been particularly attentive to stating 
facts ; so that when Alonso turned to the accused, and asked 
what defence he had to make, and if he admitted the charge as 
true, the noble spirit of Hamet, disdaining not only falsehood, 
but even those excuses which verge upon it, for a moment kept 
him silent. At length, coUecting the powers of his natur^^y 
firm mind, he looked npon the king with an aspect in which 
there was painted the ingenuousness of youth, and simpjy 
replied, " False lips are but the echo of the false heart. I '^^ 
speak truth to thee, king, though I die for it. I have done 
these things ; and all I can say in my defence is this — the tax- 
man provoked me by many insulting words, which I could ill 
brook, knowing how hardly he has dealt with us, who are a 
fallen, but still a free-born people." 

" You admit the crime, then, unhappy young man," said 
Alonso ; for there was an undaunted bearing about Hamet, 
which a spirit so bold as the king's could both appreciate and 
admire. " You have been guilty of blasphemy. Know you to 
what punishment you stand exposed 1 " 

" No," replied Hamet ; " but this I know, that you are a king, 
and have the power to punish or to save." 

" And what if I use the power, boy 1 " said the king. 

** Then, for my mother's sake," answered Hamet, '* I would 
ask you to use it as becomes a king — in mercy." 

** Thou dost fear death," said Alonso. 

** !N'ot for myself," cried Hamet, as he looked at Alonso with 
a countenance to wliich a high resolution gave an expression 
of peculiar energy : " I would not fear to meet thee, king and 
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ior as.thou art, wouldst thou do battle witli me in these lists 
le honour of my father's name." 

Ha ! " exclaimed the king, " to me — in this place — in thy 
ition ! By the Rood ! thou art over bold : a Moor, a boy, 
alk thus to me 1 Who art thou ] what is thy name 1 " 
!kly name should be beiter known to thee, ÄIodso, but for 
londs of my condition — I am Hamet, the son of Alcanzor ! " 
change came over the face of the king as he heard the name 
is murdered enemy thus pronounced by his son. Alonso 
i tyrant. He had been cruel to the Moors. Yet in his 
.cter, where vice was so strangely blended with the germs of 
e, there were many generous feelings. At this moment they 
)minated, as he looked upon the son of a Moorish prince, 
had been rendered fatherless by his own cruelties, and who 
brought down to misery by his means. Yet now to see 
youthful Moor retain so high a spirit, more suited to his 
than to his actual condition — to hear him declare his just 
of past injuries with so fearless a temper, whilst he stood 
to meet the consequences of such an avowal — made Alonso, 
l as he was in his own spirit, almost envy the young captive 
;reatness of his mind. But, notwithstanding this, neither 
r, nor his sense of what was due to religion and to a public 
ple, would allow him to listen to the suggestions of his own 
ous thoughts. 

would," Said the king, " that thou hadst been other than the 
l Alcanzor. Thy crime, youth, may not be forgiven. Yet it 
my power, on this day, to give thee a choice of punishment. 
ild do something for thee. I can admire thy resolution, 
b I condemn its boldness. Listen, and make your election.'* 
met bowed in silence. 

he nature of your offence demands," continued the king, 
; I should forthwith consign you to the prisons of our 
; there to remain until your crime is adjudged by the 
rch and the Church. A dreadful death would follow : for 
CS and blasphemers perish at the stake. It is in my power 
ard another punishment. It is to consign thee at once to 
dgment of heaven ; to bid thee expose thyself in the lists, 
no arms save such as thou by chance mayst have at this 
nt upon thee, to meet in combat one of our wild bulls in 
rena ; and no mercy of ours may interfere to save thee. 
must do battle alone, unaided, tili thyself or the änimal 
. Make thy election." 

H 
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" I will combat the wild bull," exclaimed Harnet with eager- 
ness : " I have no arms save my hunting-kiiife ; yet I will tras* 
my cause to God, rather than to man ! And Allah, who, of old, 
could tame the lion of the desert to make hira crouch, harmless 
as the lamb, at the captive's foot,* even He can deliver me, if i* 
be His will ! Give the word, king ; I am ready to obey tky 
command. If I fall, show mercy to my mother." There was a 
ßlight tremor in the voice of Hamet as he spoke these last words, 
in accents so difFerent from that elevation of tone and manner irx 
which he had delivered the first part of his reply to the king. 

" Prepare," said Alonso to the marshals of the sports; '*let 
the lists be cleared. Let every one quit them. The youth, ot 
the bull, must die on the spot." 

** Allah is great — Allah is the only conqueror,*' said Harnet. 
" There is no God but Allah ! Be He my shield and my 
strength ! " 

It would be impossible to describe the mingled emotions tbat 
now filled the hearts of all present. The youth, the fine persoö» 
of Hamet, the courage he displayed, and the dreadful fate whic"* 
seeraed inevitable, created in the breasts of every one, exeept * 
few the most hardened or prejudiced, an involuntary interest f^^ 
the Moor. Femalo eyes dropped tears of pity, whilst they w^^ 
yet fixed in eager and dreadful expectation on the lists. Sot^^ 
generous hearts, though taught by the spirit of the times ^ 
which they lived to think Hamet's crime worthy death, breathe^ 
nevertheless, a prayer in secret for his deliverance. If su^^ 
were the feelings of Christian bosoms for the youth, what w^^^ 
those of the Moors now present ; and, in particular, of Hass^^ 
and Cassim, now, alas ! forbidden even to approach him? 

The Talba, reckless of all eise but his own feelings, gave ver^'*' 
to them after the Oriental manner. He tore his beard, beat hi^ 
forehead and his breast, as he exclaimed, " child of my care--^ 
son of the lost Alcanzor ! Is this thy fate 1 Allah ! where i^ 
thy judgment 1 — where thy arm ? Wilt thou not strike to sav^ 
him? And these Christian rulers, have they no hearts? — nc7 
pity 1 May curses fall on their heads ! May their habitation^ 
be desolate ; their people childless, even as they would mak^ 
the wretched Aza ! When she shall hear this, the spirit of lif^ 
that is in her will be no more found." 

l!i vain did Cassim, who, rough and ungentle as he was, yefc 

♦ The story of Daniel in the lions' den is well known to the Mahome- 
tans. So are many other portions of the Jewish history. See the Koran. 
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feit the old man's affliction, endeavour to soothe Hassan. At 
length, exhausted with uttering his complaints, he sunk on the 
ground, imploring Allah to let him die with Hamet in the 
approaching hour. 

In the mean time all had been prepared for the combat. 
There was a solemnity of feeling, as well as an eagemess of 
expectation, that appeared impressed on every one around. No 
longer did the noisy tumult of loud and impatient shouts meet 
the ear ; but deep low sounds, like the undulation of the aea 
when it roUs heavily but calmly towards the shore, alone broke 
the silence of an interest so intense that even the respiration of 
the vast multitude seemed hushed and subdued for the time. 

All was in readiness. Alonso cast a look on Hamet, in whicb 
there was something less severe than his usual expression : " Art 
thou prepared]" said the king. 

" Ay, for life or death ! " replied Hamet. 

**Then God be thyjudge, young man," said Alonso, as he 
raised his arm and gave the signal. 

Tlie trumpet gave one clear and hollow blast Ere the echoes 
of the surrounding mountains had finished repeating the sound, 
the barrier was thrown open; and with one bound the bull 
burst out. With nostrils smoking, as he uttered fearful bellow- 
ings, he stood gazing around, shook his sides, pawed the ground 
with his broad hoofs, but did not advance to the combat. 

Wiiilst thus he stood, wild cries arose from the circus. They 
were stränge and mingled ; some seemed uttered in joy that the 
animal showed little Symptom of being willing for the attack. 
The more brutal Portuguese, however — those true lovers of the 
game, who could forget even humanity in their sports — greeted 
the creature with yells, hoots, and hissings ; as it was always 
deemed an infallible mark of cowardice in the bull if he did not 
instantly attack his foe. 

Hamet was ready to receive him ; bis wood-knife in his band 
— his eye fixed on his enemy. His fine person drawn to its 
utmost height, every muscle in bis slender limbs seemed to swell 
and to show its power, as he stood, " like a greyhound on the 
slip," eager for the hardy encounter. Hassan had struggled with 
his despair, and had so far overcome it as to be able to rise up 
and to look upon the horrid contest. The grief of the old man 
had in some measure wrought on the people who were appointed 
to watch him and Cassim, in order that they might not interupt 
the combat. They drew somewhat asidf.; and left the Talba and 

9a 
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bis companion free to utter their remarks less exposed to danger- 
ous listeners; yet remained near enough to rush upon either 
should they attempt to pass -within the arena. 

It is needless to say with what intense feelings Hassan wit- 
nessed every circumstance. In the wild eloquence of his speech, 
he vented prayers, hopes, and fears, with a vehemence of ntter- 
ance that proved how much his soul was bent upon the issue of 
the combat. " See/' he cried, " Allah be praised ! His band is 
on the mighty brüte. The bull stirs not — he is tamed by the 
power of God ! " 

" But look ! " exclaimed Cassini — " see you not what they aie 
about to do ] " 

" Holy prophet ! " cried Hassan ; "the Christian hounds — see, 
see, if they do not tum out dogs to rouse and irritate the bull, 
to bunt bim into madness, that yonder boy may be his prey." 

"He has tossed one of them on his homs," said Cassim. 
" See, he tramples on another ; now he drives at the young 
sharif : Allah be thy shield, noble Harnet ! " 

The bull, that had been thus irritated by having the dogs 
tumed out upon bim — a usual practice whenever the animal 
showed any delay in the attack — now sufficiently convinced 
all the spectators that such delay was not froni want of spirit 
With an aspect füll of savage fury, he lashed his sides with his 
broad tail, bellowed, tore up the ground with hoof and homs, 
and darted forward towards Harnet. The youth, by leaping 
aside, endeavoured, but in vain, to avoid the continued pursuit 
of the bull — his eye ever watchful for the moment of attack. It 
seemed evident that his life would terminate with the time in 
which he should become spent and breathless from the violeut 
exertions he made. Hassan saw this. He clasped his hands 
together in agony — he looked up to heaven — he uttered fearful 
dies that mingled even with his prayers. 

" He will die ! he wiU die ! " exclaimed Hassan. " Oh, for an 
angel's wing to waft bim hence in safety ! Mortal aid is there 
none to save bim. — But see, Prophet of Mecca ! he has seized 
the terrible animal by the homs ; he suffers himself to be 
dragged round the arena. Now he hangs by one band : he 
Stabs bim in the throat ; the blood spouts like a fount of 
waters, but the brüte still lives. — Look ! Hamet falls from his 
hold — God save thee ! — He is up again ! he is on his feet ! — 
Allah, how I thank thee ! — He flies ! he flies ! — but look ! the 
bmte is mad with fury — gored with wounds. See how he tears 
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up the sand. He foUows — lie follows. How will Harnet escape? 
He has driven the youth close to the barrier ; there is no escape 
— no hope — he must fall ! " 

" He falls not, he falls not 1 " exclaimed Cassini. " noble 
Hamet ! " 

At this instant a loud, continned, and deafening shout of 
applause shook the arena ; for Hamet, bold, active, quick of eye 
and vigorous of limb, with one bound, at the very instant the 
bull was about to toss hira on hia horns, sprang on the animal's 
back, and leapt over him. He ran forward. The bull had 
already received more than one stab from the knife. None of 
them, however, reached any mortal part ; stiU he bled fast, and 
there was hope, could Hamet but keep him at bay tili the 
creature was somewhat spent by loss of blood, he might even 
yet dispatch him. So great was the interest excited in the 
breasts of the spectators, that many called out to him to make 
for the extremity of the arena, under the king's pavilion, as 
being farthest removed from his enemy. 

The bull now stood in the centre at bay. Hamet endeavoured 
to profit by the f riendly exhortation of those who were interested 
in his fate ; and Hassan, as eager in catching at the least sign of 
hope, as he had before been ready to despair, exulted in this, 
however faint it might be. " He may be saved ! he may yet 
live!" cried the Talba; **the hope of the widow shall not 
perish. Allah, God of mercy ! be with him now, and he is 
saved. Do thou stay yonder brüte in his wild rage, Father of 
mercy, and he may yet live. But, ah ! I dare not look — the 
bull pursues bim again. Surely he will fall — he will perish." 

The bull had, indeed, turned again to the pursuit, and that 
with so much fierceness, the last efiforts of his rage, that the 
sight of it impressed horror. His blood streamed from his 
flanks; he bounded, rather than ran, forward with dreadful 
hello wing. He shook his neck and sides, tossed the sand in 
his career, whilst volumes of smoke arose from his mouth and 
nostrils. Hamet, as a final efifort, determined to spring upon 
him; and, for that purpose, when within a few yards of the 
bull, tumed to confront him. His foot slipped, he feil, and 
the knife dropped from his band. All hope fled; for at this 
instant he stood close to the barrier, which cut off all retreat, 
and the infuriated bull was making towards him, with head 
bent. 

A cry of horror arose from the arena. Hamet sprang up. 
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There was no escape. Ines de Castro sat'immediately above thi 
very spot where the youthful Moor was in so much danger, 
Quick in feeling and in thought, she tore from her shouldera 
the crimson mantle in which she was wrapt, and threw it intc^^, 
the arena with so true a hand, that Hamet caught it, cast i^^ 
over the bull's head as he prepared to göre hini, and, ere th^^ ^ 
beast could disentangle himself from the blind thus thrown ove^^ 
him, Hamet recovered his knife, that lay close at his feet, an<^ ^ 
Struck it into the spine of the animal. 

His mighty enemy feil, a convulsed corpse, before his vie 
Hamet, overcome by the tuniult of his feelings, dropped on h 
knees, clasped his hands together, looked up to heaven, b 
coUld not speak. Tears burst from his eyes, and in so 
measure relieved his overburthened spirit, whilst a thousand 
a thousand shouts rent the air in joy for his deliverance. 




CHAPTEE XII. 

^Ifermione. — There*s some 111 planet reigns : 
T must be patient, tili the heavens look 
With an aspect niore favourable. 

Beseech you all, my lords, 

With thoughts so qualified as your charities 
Shall best instruct you ; measure me — and so 
The king's will be performed. 

Shakspeabe. 

"Whbn the tumult of sudden joy, occasioned by the deliverance 
of Hamet, had in some measure subsided, the malignity of Arias 
Coello, which, like a snake in the grass, though hidden, was ever 
ready for mischief, vented itself in a whisper, speedily conveyed 
to the king, " that this could not be considered the judgment of 
heaven, as the casting down the mantle by Ines de Castro had 
been the sole means of saving Hamet from death." 

The king heard this Suggestion of the adver^ary jnst as Hamet 
approached the foot of the pavilion. As he advanced he bowed 
lowly to Ines de Castro, his lij s moved, but he did not speak. 
His tongue seemed to deny him utterance to express his thanks; 
but there was that in his looks which spoke gratitude, an 



^ 
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enthusiasm of feeling too deep- for words, too delicate to vent 
itself in the presence of a multitude. Harnet soon stood before 
Alonso. 

"Young man," said the king, as he addressed him with a 
coldness and gravity little calculated to inspire confidence ; 
"though we may hardly deem the preservation of your life 
the judgment of heaven, as you owe it to the generous and 
prompt aid extended towards you by a lady of oiir court, yet 
the gallant spirit, the admirable skill, you have this day shown 
in the arena, makes us rejoice in it. We admit you the victor. 
You.are free — safe in life and limb." 

Harnet bowed respectfully. '' 

"What thanks do you render us, boy," continued Alonso, 
"that we allow the combat as ended in your favour? Did we 
rigidly enforce the laws, we might annul your claim to victory. 
What thanks then do you give to us ? " 

'*My thanks are first due to Allah," replied Hamet; "next 
to yonder lady ; and last to you, King Alonso, that, having the 
power to do me right, you admit the field as won.*' 

" Your thanks," said Alonso, " are not well expressed. This 
was no judgment of heaven, but of human interference. You 
are young ; learn to speak with prudence — with wisdom." 

" Surely I do so," replied the ingenuous Hamet, *' when I 
speak with truth. Allah has preserved me ; and for that mercy, 
in sight of men and angels, I will laud His name." 

**Thou art hold for thy years, and for thy people," said the 
king. " Yet we love gallant deeds, and a noble heart. The 
frank and the brave are ever the faithful. We will prove thee 
yet farther ; ay, and advance thee, so that thou wilt renounce thy 
false creed, embrace the holy cross, and takearms in ourservice." 

" King," replied Hamet, ** could I do this, I were unworthy 
thy applause. Thy own words would be my condemnation. I 
will never desert the God of my fathers. And for taking arnis 
in thy service, King Alonso, could I do this, surely the very steel 
would blush for me, and fall from my treacheroiis band. No, 
king ; I am in your power, but I will not deceive. You grant 
me life, and with thanks I accept this present clemency, that I 
may yet hope one day to meet him, by whose command my 
father met bis death, in honourable battle." 

" You talk bravely," said Alonso, with an air of scorn, though 
he secretly envied the great spirit of the Moor. 

" I will endeavour to act bravely," replied Hamet. 
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" You are powerle8s,and little better than aslave," said the ki i— ■ ^ g. 

" I am the son of a prince," cried Hamet ; " of a betrayed -^ a 
mnrdered prince ; and the enemy of him vfho slew my father. '^' 

" Enough ! " Said the king ; " we will hear no more. Th^Äö 
f»pen threats, these expressions of disloyalty, thy late ofFence — 
from the peril of which we still hold thee not delivered by otbe/ 
than human means — all demand some chastisement should be 
thine. In consideration of thy youth, thy birth, and darin^ 
spirit, we will temper our sentence with mercy : — Thou art 
banished. Within three days depart our kingdom ; and if, after 
that Space of time, thou art found in Portugal, death be thy 
doom ! Away witli him — we will hear no more." 

Hamet was driven from the arena, as a smile of malignantjoy 
passed over the dark features of Coello. Hassan and Cas^^imt 
who stood at the opposite extremity of the lists, ready to jom 
Hamet the moment he should retire from the presence of tlie 
king, of course had not yet learned the sentence that tyrant had 
just passed upon the sharif. They now quitted the lists in Com- 
pany — the Talba, though overwhelmed with joy for his safety, 
yet wondering at Hamet' s disordered looks and silence ; for be 
did not utter a word, having resr»lved to reach his own ruined 
home before he communicated to his faithful followers, in the 
presence of his mother, the cruel banishment so hastily pro- 
nounced against him : nor did he in these moments reflect that 
he had brought it on himself by his impassioned and imprudent 
Speech. 

We shall not detail the remaining sports of the day. So deep 
had been the interest excited by the combat of Hamet with the 
bull, that, after it was over, and the multitude were left to wit- 
ness less important achievements, their feelings, already wound 
up to so high a pitch, could not easily be brought down to the 
ptandard of an ordinary interest. And though the king did not 
break up the field tili the usual hour, there was-an evident im- 
patience for its conclusion ; and ere the court retired, a consider- 
able portion of the population had returned homeward. 

Another scene was now to take place. It was the day of St. 
Francis, and, the sports of the festival being concluded, Alonso 
the Brave, according to ancient custom, was now seated in the 
hall of audience under a canopy of state. The diadem was on 
his brow, the sceptre in his band, and a gorgeous rohe upon 
his Shoulders. On a table, which stood before him, covered 
with cloth of gold, was seen a crucifix and the book of the four 
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Evangelists splendidly illuminated. Near him sat the counsellors 
of State, the cliief nobles and knights, foreign as well as native. 
The queen and the princess, with the ladies of their train, were 
also seated, but in a diflferent part of the hall. At the very end 
of it stood such of the populace as had gained admission to 
"witness the ceremony ; and there likewise were stationed all 
Buch persons as might have any appeals to make to the royal 
justice. 

Soon after Alonso had taken his seat, a herald, bearing on his 
coat the arms of Portugal, stepped forward, and with a loud 
voice proclaimed that all who would address their complaints to 
the throne, if against any subject native born, or living under 
the dominion of Portugal, should now humbly but fearlessly 
advance, as Alonso the king sat there, in his royal clemency 
and wisdom, to hear and to decide. 

The herald ceased speaking, aiid looked towards the lower end 
of the hall. There was a short pause — no one spoke. At length 
a cavalier, dressed in black velvet, with a large cloak and hood 
that completely concealed his person from Observation, stepped 
forward, bowed to the king, though he remained at a consider- 
able distance from him, and said in a distinct firm voice, " I 
would appeal to the justice of the great Alonso ! " 

" Advance," Said the herald ; " the king admits thy appeal." 

The cavalier obeyed. He stopped within a few paces of the 
throne, repeated his obeisance, but did not remove his hood. 

" Wlio art thou ] '' said Aionso. " DofF thy hood : we dis- 
pense not our justice, as priests do absolution to an unknown 
penitent, through the lattice of a confessional. Art thou deaf as 
well as blind 1 Uncover thy head, and show thyself." 

" First give me assurance of safety," replied the cavalier, 
" that I may go hence as I came, without let or hindrance. Give 
me thy royal word for this, and I will uncover." 

" Take it," said the king ; " so that thou prove no traitor. 
Now raise thy hood." 

** The king commands, and I obey," replied Don Diego, as he 
slowly removed his hood — a part of dress as commonly worn 
by the laity at that period as a hat in the present day. " Dost 
thou remember, Sire, the features of a banished man 1 " 

** Ha ! " exclaimed Alonso, who probably affected a surprise he 
did not feel ; for he could play the hypocrite, if he chose to 
do so, in niatters of policy, as well as any less warlike prince. 
" Thou art Don Diego Lopez Pacheco. How darest thou venture 
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thns to brave a sentence of banishment passed on thee, tliat 
ßhouLl terminate but with thy life 1 '* 

" Far less do I fear the wrath of Alonso, than I hope justice 
f rom bis honour, and mercy from bis noble mind," replied Diego. 
" The king has given me a present assurance of sat'ety, and on 
my knee I would solicit a recall from banishment. This denied 
me, I will not make my appeal, but depart hence as I carae." 

The wily Diego, by such a declaration, secured at once his 
repeal from banishment ; for he knew that Alonso, forewarned 
of bis purpose by the subtlety of Gonsalez, was above all things 
desirous that he should enforce the appeal he was about to make. 
** We have this day," said the king, **banished an infidel and a 
rebellious spirit, who bid defiance to us in our very teeth. A 
Christian solicits pardon, and we may not deny him, giievous 
though bis offence hath been to our own blood. Eise, Don 
Diego, no longer a banished mau." 

Ines de Castro, wlio was present, and witnessed this scene, 
feit greatly distressed. She recollected her recent interview with 
Don Diego, her father, and her husband ; and, trembling with 
anxiety, awaited the fesult. 

" Your appeal ! " said the king, addressing Don Diego. ** Are 
you prepared 1 Bid our chaplain advance and administer the 
oath." 

A jovial-looking priest, dressed in white robes, with a black 
scapula, now came forward, and bade Don Diego place his las^^ 
on the book of the four Evangeiists. The churchman raised 
the crucifix ; and ere he presented it to the lips of the cavalier» 
addressed him in these words : " You, Don Diego Lopez Pacheco, 
born in Portugal, lately banished these realms, and now restore^ 
by the mercy of God and the king, shall swear, by the holy 
Evangeiists, on whose Gospels you have placed your band— by 
the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of God, — by the blessed St« 
Francis, — and by all saints and angels, that wbat you are about 
to declare is truth; that what you are about to claim is estab- 
lished in truth ; that of no malice, nor of any evil intent, not 
from any wicked purpose, nor by aid of witchcraft, sorcery, 
spell, charm, nor any other unlawful arts, you have brougbt 
about this claim; and you shall further swear, that you will 
maintain your cause with the danger of your body, in ordeal, or 
in arms, if such be the king's pleasure ; and that you will abide 
by the decree of Alonso the Biave, Sovereign of Portugal, 
whether he shall allow or shall annul your appeal. To this you 
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swear. Kies the cross. And may God give you grace to the 

keeping of your oath ! " 

These preliminary fomis administered, the king bade the 
appellant proceed. Don Diego paused a moment ; and then, in 
a voice that showed he was more self-possessed than whilst 
taking the oaths, he thus addressed Alonso : " My appeal, noble 
king, would not have been uiade in this presence, nor to you, 
save that it is by the means of your grace alone I can hope for 
justice. Dare I proceed 1 For what I have to say will, I fear, 
much affect one near to your royal person." 

*' Proceed," replied the king : " though it should touch our 
queen, our son, or even ourself , we may not on this day deny 
you. Speak freely, and fear nothing/' 

**In my youth," continued Don Diego, "by the sanction of 
1er father, and of her own consent, I was affianced to a lady, 
3ioble in blood, beauteous in person. The contract was drawn. 
All was ratified between us, except the last vows at the altar. 
IBefore these were accomplished, the father and the lady fled the 
iingdom of Castile. They were driven thence by the king, 
"wrhom this ancient noble had offended by asserting and main- 
"taining the liberties of the people. Hither they fled, and 
l)ecame subjects to Portugal ; under the shelter of whose king 
and whose laws they found refuge. I followed, to claim my 
"betrothed bride. But, alas ! dazzled by the spleudour of a 
princely lover — so, at least, was it rumoured by the world — the 
lady became cold to me, and her father no longer enjoined her 
obedience. What followed is known to thee, King Alonso. I 
acted rashly ; I became, in requital, a banished man. But 
nothing changed by time, and trusting to thy clemency, I am 
Lere to assert my claim once more upon the lady ; to demand 
the king's authority to do me right. This is my claim. To its 

truth am I swom ; and I will maintain my right in auy field of 

arms, if such be thy decree.'* 

" Have you the contract 1 " said the king. " Name the lady." 
" There is the contract," replied Diego, as he threw a written 

parchment on the table ; ** the lady is Donna Ines de Castro." 
A murmur rose in the hall ; for though many j5resent knew 

Don Diego, and that he had been banished for drawing his 

sword on Don Pedro, some years since, yet the cause of that 

quarrel had never been made public. 

Every eye was now tumed on the unfortunate Donna Ines, 

-who, pale, motionless, and overcome with terror, appeared ready 
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to sink on the earth. Alonso took the contract, examinec^ , 
carefully, and tuming to that part of the assembly where 
eiders and counsellors of State were seated, he said, " EÜ^^^*^^^. 
Manuel de Castro, come hither ; know you this instrumei^^^^^ 
Is this your hand and seal ] Do yon admit it yours ] '* 

"The hand of Manuel de Castro, Sire," replied the CastüL i J^^*^^ 
as he took the paper, " was never yet affixed to that which -^^. "® 
need blush to own. His seal bears the impress of an anci^i^^^®^ 
house, that was never stamped with dishonour. I admit W' ^^® 

contract as valid." 

" Why, then, was it broken 1 " inquired Alonso. 

** By necessity, not by choice," replied Don Manuel. " I f£^ "^ 
from Castile to save my life ; to preserve my children, I h»^^^ "^^^ 
them with me as the companions of my flight. I had not ti" *-' ^"® 
power to bestow Ines on Don Diego." _ 

" But Don Diego followed you hither," said the kin-Ä=^Ä^ ^^o > 
" though I knew not that he came to claim his lady. WÜ ^^^"7» 
then, was this engagement not f ulfilled 1 " 

Don Manuel turned his eyes on Ines de Castro ; they vr^^^ ^^^ 
hers, as, fiUed with tears, eloquent in the distress they betray^^^^^®^» 
she looked imploringly upon him. Too well did Don Manu-r m^^^^^I 
guess the cause of his daughter's misery, though ignorant of Iti . 
imhappy marriage. Stern and inflexible as he was in his desr ^^^J^ö 
that Ines should be no bar to the union of the prince with tl-^^^^ JJ. 
Infanta of Aragon, nevertheless the feelings of a father with-tf^"^ ?J^ 
his breast were strong and tenacious as those of life itself. H^t- ^ö 
shuddered as he thought of the sorrows he must inflict ^pc^^^SJ]^ 
her, should he speak the truth. Yet honour, which to the nob^^=^ ^ ® 
mind is like armour of proof, guarded his heart from what t^^^^ 
deemed so likely to subdue it — too much regard for his chilc^ ^9" 
He dared not trust himself longer to look upon her. Slowl^^ J 
withdrawing his eyes, he cast them on the ground, as he answere^^^^ 
the king — ** My daughter would not complete the marriage. Sh^^® 
pleaded hard ; a father listened, and she prevailed." 

" Is it so 1 " said the king : " then must we enforce our authc::^^^ 
rity on the disobedient. Bid the Lady Ines come hither. G( 
my Lord Gonsalez ; do you marshal her to us." 

Alvaro Gonsalez, whose arts acting on the mind of the im. 
passioned and selfish Diego had prepared this hour of trial fo:> 
Ines, now stepped forward to conduct her to the king. Sh^ / .'^x 
arose from her seat, and gave her hand to Alvaro. But, unable 
to Support those glances of envy, curiosity, and malice, cast 
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upon her from so many quarters, where her beanty and her in- 
fluence with the prince had rendered her an object of jealous 
Latred, she could scarcely support herseif as she stood before 
the king. 

"Lady," said Alonso, as Ines advanced, " you are distressed. 
To US the duty we have this day to perform is painful, yet 
necessary. The judge must have no eye but to look on truth, 
no band but to hold the balance equal, whilst bis heart is in the 
law." . 

" Yet, when mercy whispers," said Ines, " surely he may listen 1 
Oh, that her voice might now plead to thee ! If that is mute, 
I have no hope ; as I will not gainsay the truth of my father's 
-assertion. He is guiltless ; I only am to blame." 

" You admit, then," said the king, **that this solemn pledge 
i;o bim who was to have been your husband was broken by you 
^one ] " 

" It was," replied Ines ; " yet Don Diego knew the cause. I 
aiever Joved bim. He knew my mind. I never gave bim aught, 
«ave that fatal contract, wrung from me by his importunity, and 
in obedience to a dear father's will. If he has the spirit of a 
man, and the honour of a gentleman, he dares not deny the 
truth/' 

** Still you admit you gave it," said the king. " Oaths, lady, 
- — this sacred contract, as a holy witness between soul and soul, 
■ — must not be broken by every breath of a changing fancy, as if 
ihey were the light thread of the gossamer that crosses our path. 
Why did yoU ever promise 1 " 

" Ay ! " cried Ines, " there was my crime. I yielded to please 
WDj falber. It was false in me thus to belie my own heart. 
Yet, if you have pity, show it me. Think what I was when I 
öigned the contract. I was of tender years — a girl, scarce 
knowing how solemn was its import. Still I will not deny my 
fault ; my hope, the hope of the guilty — is in mercy ! " 

** This, Donna Ines," said the king, " is not a cause that calls 
apon our mercy. "We are here to enforce the fulfilment of your 
broken vows. If Don Diego persists, we must award this con- 
tract valid." 

" He will not persist," said Ines with spirit ; " he is a knight, 
swom to be brave in arms and steadfast in honour. Could he, 
in spite of what has passed, maintain his claim to enslave the 
free will of an unhappy woman, he were no better than a craven. 
He will not persist." 
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" He i8 silent, lady," said Alonso ; *' and heeds, it may be, 
your own act more than these railing words, that neither cancel 
these writings, nor can melt the wax which seals them. We 
are compelled to do our duty, and must give judgment in his 
favour." 

" Is there no hope 1 " said Ines. " Will the king be deaf to 
pity ] Bat," she added in a low and tremulous voice, yet eagerly, 
" what if I still refuse compliance, even on your decree — what 
füllowsT' 

" Imprisonment," said the king, " for contempt of this court 
and of our royal person. Imprisonment without date or term, 
tili the Cliurch shall decide your cause." 

" Then I accept bonds," cried Ines de Castro, " as freely as 
did ever captive liberty. To the Church I make my appeaL I 
will never wed Don Diego." 

Here the venerable Azavedo rose ; and with that generous feel- 
ing, which ever prompted him to cornmiserate the distressed, he 
addressed Ines de Castro in accents that showed how deeply he 
was interested in her fate. " Beware, lady," he said; **be not 
hasty to make this election. You know not the danger to which 
you stand exposed. Should the patriarch decide in favour of 
Don Diego, and you still persist in your refusal, you will be 
condemned for life to the penitential cells in the convent of St. 
Magdalen. Deep mystery involves their solitude. No eye has 
penetrated their depths ; and there lives not a creature, who once 
having entered those dreaded walls, was ever yet known to retum 
to teil their secrets." 

Ines shuddered ; but no choice was left her. To reveal her 
marriage was not to be thought upon. The danger attending such 
a disciosure, not merely to herseif, but to her children, father, 
and kindred, was too apparent to allow her, even for a moment, to 
entertain the thought of it. Any sufferings — death itself — ^would 
be more welcome than to break her plighted word, given under 
such solemn injunctions of secresy, to her adored husband. One 
faint ray of hope, however, even at this hour of distress, stole 
upon her mind, and afForded her some comfort. It was impos- 
sible that Don Pedro (though now absent with the men-at-arms 
to subdue his rebel uncle) could long remain ignorant of her 
distress. Her imprisonment would reach his ears. She doubted 
not that his affection must make him prompt and eager to save 
her. Time also would be gained by her confinement. These 
thoughts passed rapidly through her mind ; they reassured her ; 
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so that when Azavedo had concluded tbe warning he gave her, 
of what might be her fate if she persisted in suffering the afFair 
to be referred to the Church, she maintained a degree of calmness 
and composure that surprised all who witnessed it, and to whom 
the motives of her conduct were unknown. 

After a pause, in which Alonso seemed to expect that Ines 
•wonld declare her final resolution, he again asked her if she 
persisted in refusing to confirm the contract with Don Diego. 

" I do persist," said Ines in a firm voice. 

Don Manuel, who knew, better than herseif, that she had 
nothing to hope from an appeal to the patriarch but a confirm- 
ation of the contract, trembled to think on the horrors of St. 
Magdalen. Cold damps stood upon his forehead as he beheld 
bis daughter ; a paleness overspread his cheek, and his aged hands 
ßbook with emotion. He clasped them together, and fixing a 
look of unutterable agony upon her, exclaimed in a low voice — 
" Ines, Ines ! think ere you determine. Have you no heart for a 
father's grief ? " 

Ines looked up. The distress painted in every feature of the 
venerable Don Manuel's countenance pierced her very soul. Her 
firmness of nianner, but not her purpose, gave way ; and scarcely 
able to Support her agitated frame, she covered her face with 
her hands, and wept aloud. The king, probably, mistook the 
cause of her emotion ; for he said, with an encouraging voice, 
** "We are not inexorable to pity. Though you have declared 
your resolution to refer this matter to the Church, we will 
even yet allow you to revoke it, and forthwith confirm the 
contract, should such be your change of purpose. Speak, lady, 
»peak." 

" I cannot change," said Ines, in a voice half stifled with tears 
and emotion. 

"If such'is your resolution," replied the king, " grievous though 
it be to US, we must consign you to a close imprisonment tili the 
day of the trial of your cause. Proceed to administer the oath 
of appeal to the Church," continued Alonso, as he looked towards 
the chaplain. " Lady, think again. When that oath has passed 
your lips, not even our interference can withhold your cause." 

Ines somewhat recovered her firmness, as she stood mute, 
ready to perform the solemn ceremony. The chaplain again 
advanced, and putting the crucifix into her band, bade her thus 
repeat after him : " In the name of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Universal Church of Rome, I, Ines de Castro, do most solemnly 
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appeal to the Patriarch of this lealm of Portugal, now SLCting 
under the authority of His Holiness the Pope, that the Chni'cÄ 
may decide this cause hetween me and my adversary, Don Tyi^f^o 
Lopez Pacheco. And I solemnly swear, in the name of 'STiiTy 
the roother of God, and of all saints and angels, that if, after 
snch decision of the holy Church, I am foiind ohdnrate an^ 
disohedient, I will yield liody and sonl to whatever penances, 
punishments, or chastisenients the high patriarch of these realms 
shall, in his wisdom and his holy care, think fit to impose on me. 
And so help me, Holy Virgin, in the hour of my death. and 
judgment, as I will keep this oath." 

Ines repeated it in a low and faltering voice ; but when she came 
to that part where she so awfnlly pledged both body and soui to 
yield thera to whatever cruel inflictions might be passed on Ler, 
horror chiUed her blood, for she knew the ntter inipossibility of 
avoiding the worst severities, should the Church deal hardJj bj 
her. Shocked, confounded, she dropped the crueifix from her 
hands, and would have sunk on the ground, but that those about 
her prevented her fall. 

Don Manuel saw her condition. With a loud cry he burst 
from his fellow Counsellors, who would have detained hini, and 
rushing forward, bent over his senseless child, as he wept and 
wrang his hands in the agony of a father's erief. Don Diego, 
stung to the quick by the scene of misery, feit his wicked and 
selfish purpose shaken within his soul. He doubted — he paused 
— ^he had even advanced some steps towards the throne to revcke 
his claim, when Alvaro Gonsalez, who had a deeper stake in the 
events of this day than Diego suspected, stood, with the watch- 
ful eye of a vulture on its prey, observing all that passed. In a 
moment he was by Diego's side. He seized him by the arm, 
and ere he couid advance another pace whispered in his ear a 
few hurried words. What they were, no one eise heard ; bnt, 
like the electric fluid, they seemed in an instant to thrill throngb 
every nerve of his irresolute friend. He then retired with 
Gonsalez to the farthest end of the hall, remote from general 
Observation. 

It was during this brief space that, whilst scarcely recovered 
from the swoon into which she had fallen by the agony of this 
day's sufifering, the miserable Ines was removed, under a streng 
guard, to the prisons in the Castle of Cintra. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Gracious lord, 
Stand for your own ; unwind your bloody flag ; 
Look back unto your mighty ancestors. 

Shakspeare. 

Leaving for a time the unhappy Ines de Castro, consigned to 
^ prison, there to await the hour that should decide her fate, we 
^ust now direct the attention of our reader to a wild seques- 
t;ered spot in one of those mountainous regions that lie between 
Cintra and Coimbra — at the date of our story the lurkinj:r-place 
tDf rebels, Moors, robbers, and all such persons as feared the 
Social habitation of town or city. 

The scene was calculated to raise the mind of man to wonder 
and admiration. The strife of elements amid these mountain 
Bummits — their voice of thunder re-echoed fiom height and depth 
■ — impress with awe the living eye and the living ear, as they 
rise and speak the majesty of God in the tempest, that image of 
His irresistible power. 

A wild ränge of lofty mountains, peak above peak, that at 
Bunrise or sunset displayed tints of glittering gold, purple, or 
hues crimson as the rose, on every side met the eye. The moun- 
tain crests appeared interminable, as they rose above each other 
\ike waves in a tempestuous ocean. A rocky pass, which led into 
their interior, was deemed of so much oonsequence, that, during 
the time the Moors were lords of the country, a strong tower had 
been erected at the goi^e to command the road that lay beneath 
through the deep and rugged ravine. The tower was now in 
ruins, and incapable of defence ; but it stood, dark and frowning 
hke a lofty spirit, which keeps its elevation though deprived of 
power, and is still uusubdued in the majesty of its original 
character. 

Beyond, in the centre of one of those small levels so fre- 
quently found embosomed in mountains, a Moorish Castle 
(for whose outpost the tower at the pass had been erected) 
still reared its head amid the clouds — stiU was. capable of 
defence — and was now once more inhabited, after many years 
of desertion. It overlooked an extensive ränge of heights 
and deep hoUows that lay around. From its watch-towers 
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might'be seen rocks whose broken and cragged sides displayed 
rieh veins of marble. Forests of pine or oak in some parts 
skirted the declivities ; and ceased where the air, too bleak 
for Vegetation, allowed nothing to grow, and left the rocks 
exposed naked to the elements that beat upon their savage 
fronts. 

A precipice, not far from the level on which the fortress 
stood (whose site was only accessible by the pass we have 
mentioned), exhibited a falling stream that seldom failed ; hut 
which, after heavy rains, swelled itself into a torrent that 
poured down into the Valley below in the wildest tumult of 
noLse and foam, breaking over op rolling forward fragments 
of marble or of granite in its conrse, and boiling at ite base 
like a cauldron. Above the torrent, tö facilitate a passage 
from rock to rock, one of those bridcjes common in monntainous 
countries had been constructed of pine trees secilred together hy 
strong cordage, so that, should the approach of an enemy render 
it prudent to remove it, the bridge might be easily destroyed 
and cast into the gulf below. Beyond, as far as the eye could 
extend, nothing was seen bnt a ränge of mountains, softened by 
distanco into forma and tints of such extreme delicacy and 
beauty, as to render them half ideal — things seemingly more of 
fancy than of substance. The light blue line of the Atlantic, 
that closed the horizon, could scarcely be distinguished from the 
azure expanse of upper air. 

The gateway which gave access to the castle was guarded 
on each side by a round tower, with walls of great thickness, 
JSTeither time nor warfare seemed to have shaken their strengtb. 
They were pierced with narrow slits and loopholes, which gave 
light and intelligence within, or afforded the means to aim a 
fatal shaft at those who would intrude from wjthout. Above 
the gateway hung a portcullis of iron bars and sharp spikes, 
that, like the teeth of a shark, would fall and tear to pieces the 
enemy who ventured to pass within the jaws of the fortress. 
Through the machicolations also, above, might stones, boiling 
pitch, or missiles, be sent down upon the heads of a foe ; and 
the ramparts and turrets, though in parts broken or injured, 
were still capable of affording shelter and defence to any 
stationed upon them. 

In former times, after the great battle of Santeren, where the 
Christians overcame the Moors, it had been beträyed by secret 
treachery to the enemy. All the Moors who then guarded it 
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^ad heen put to the sword ; not one was spared to teil the tale 
of treachery, saving him by whose means it had been effect- 
ed. In memory of this event, the fortress obtained tbe name of 
" The Castle of Death j " and tradition had handed it down to 
posterity. 

After the Moors were so entirely overthrown in Portugal 

and elsewhere by Alonso, the Castle of Death was left desolate, 

as another stronghold, erected by the late King Denis amid 

these mountains, nearer to Coimbra, was deemed a more 

desirable place for a garrison. After man had abandoned its 

walls, the fortress was said to be haunted by the spirits of the 

murdered; and the mountain wanderer shunned to advance 

even within the shadow of its dark änd lonely towers. It was 

inhabited but by birds of prey ; though now and then it afForded 

a sh elter to those hold marauders who cared not for the horrors 

with which superstition had peopled its walls — who, foaring 

neither God nor devil, would not have scmpled to act again 

those deeds of outrage or of murder, which had made it not 

only deserted but accursed. Lately, however, circumstances, to 

'which we shall soon refer, had onee more caused it to become 

tihe regulär habitation of man. 

Towards nightfall, those who now held possession failed not 

"to place a sentinel on the ramparts above the gateway. One 

«vening (soon after the festival of St. Francis), whilst he 

paced bis roühd, he observed in the ravine that led towards 

"tihe Castle the light of a torch. It slowly passed along, now 

fiashing on the sides of the broad rock, and anon leaving them 

"to darkness, as the torch-bearer ascended the path. By the red 

glare of the light it was easily discovered that more than one 

person bore him Company. The sentinel for some minutes 

^yatched the steps of these in truders into the solitude of the 

. mountains, without moving from bis post ; thinking they might 

be but a party of hunters, or probably of outlaws or banditti — 

irequent Wanderers amid these wilds. But when he observed 

them pass below the ruined watch-tower, and begin to ascend 

the path which led towards the level where the Castle stood, he 

bastened to give the alarm to those within. No sooner had 

he given the alarm, than several armed men took their stations 

on the ramparts, and one placed himself at a loophole ready to 

parley with any one who might approach from without. 

The torch gradually threw its rays higher and higher up the 
xoek, tili those for whose guidance it dispelled the darkness of 

I 2 
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the way had cleared the pass, and were advancing towards the 
level. The foremost now niade for the Castle, leaving hia 
companions somewhat in the rear. He raiaed tlie torch, and 
seemed, for a moment, as if engaged in examining the stren^th 
of the gateway. The voice from the loophole demanded who 
he was, and what he wanted at that hoiir of the night 1 The 
light which showed the gateway to him who carried it, also 
showed the torch-bearer to the person who thns parleyed from 
within ; an«i he beheld a Moor, somewhat advanced in life, but 
of a noble and warlike aspect. 

The Moor made no immediate reply to the question ; but, 
feeling within bis bosom, drew out bis tabl» ts, and desired 
they might be forthwith carried to him who was then the 
Commander of the fortress. To do this, the man who had 
parleyed from within put forth the point of a cimetar, on which 
he directed the Moor to suspend them. He did so ; and they 
were carefuUy drawn back through the loophole. Ere the time 
which was necessarUy occupied in comuiunicating with the 
Commander had elapsed, the companions of the Moor had joined 
him ; and they now stood before the gateway in profound 
silence, expecting the result., 

They were not long held in suspenee ; for 8or>n the heavy 
fall of bars, with the creaking of holt and hinge, annonnced the 
opening of the wicket. ** Enter quickly !" said the same Yoice 
which had spoken through the loophole. 

" Ay," cried the Moor, " within the Shadow of Death, whose 
dart was once so fatal to our people in these dreary walls.'* 

His companions foUowed in silence ; the door was instantly 
closed and secured. The man who had opened to them, now 
conducted the stmngers into a guard-room of one of the flanking 
towers. There he left them, whilst he again went forward to 
receive farther instructions from his superiors. The guard- 
room, with its rüde bare walls of stone, black from time and 
smoke, presented a gloomy aspect, as it was feebly lighted hy a 
solitary lamp that hung from the roof. It showed but imper- 
fectly, to two or three men-at-arms who were present, the 
persons of the strangers. They were all Moors ; amongst them 
was a woman completely shrouded in the folds of ä long veil 
There was dejection in the manner of them all ; and the only 
one — he who had acted as a guide to the rest — whose voice had 
been heard, now stood as silent as his companions, with his 
arms folded across his breast, and a countenance in which a 
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peculiar expression was imprinted in streng cbaracters. It was 
neither that of anger nor of despondency, but had in it some- 
thing that spoke the high resolntion of a hold and firm mind 
suffering under the hard hand of calamity. 

After an interval, footsteps approached ; they were echoed 
along the vaulted passages of this dreary fortress. The messenger 
retumed, and bade the Moor, with bis companions, follow bim 
without delay. Here we must step before tbem, and say some- 
thing of those into wbose presence the strangers were to be 
conducted. 

Within a large vaulted Chamber, the walls of whicb were as 
naked and as stem as tbe guard-room, were seated three persons. 
Though tbere was more light in this than' in the other apartment, 
it serve«! but to render more conspicuous the desolation of the 
place. The long pointed Windows, placed higb in the walls, that 
looked upon an interior conrt, were in many parts shattered, and 
adraitted the night breeze that whistled through them as it blew 
cold and bleak in these higb regions. Fragments of stained glass 
hung loose from the broken lead-work, whicb but slightly sup- 
ported tbem. Tbere was not more fumiture in tbe Chamber than 
was necessary for the common purposes of life ; it was of the 
rudest kind. The fireplace, formed of alabs of marble bewn from 
the neigbbouring rocks, looked as heavy and as dark as a sepulcbre. 
The logs and dry branches of the pine-tree, that bumt upon the 
bearth, sent columns of smoke into the room, wbile the eddies of 
the wind blew it back through the huge tunnel by whicb it was 
intended to escape. Some suits of armour, rieb and higbly 
polisbed, hung on the naked walls, as if to figure the splendour 
and. the misery of the warrior ; gallant in bis brilliant panoply, 
but bow of ten bare and rugged in bis fortunes ! 

A large lamp, with more than one bumer, bung by a chain 
from tbe roof, and tbrew its light füll upon a cavalier of a noble 
and benign aspect. His features were bio^b and regulär : tbere 
was an open expression about bis brow, and bis large black eye was 
füll of fire and intelligence. Sucb was Don Sanchez, the ille- 
gitimate son of old King Denis, who was called tbe Liberal, and 
tbe fatber of his country ; the bated, persecuted brotber of Alonso, 
against whom, driven to desperation by repeated acts of tyranny, 
be was now in arms, and lay concealed, with a cbosen band of 
followers, within the mountain fortress. 

Tbe two companions of bis counsels were ill suited to bis 
cbaracter, and, perbaps, to tbe place. One of tbem was a 
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turbulent and ambitious man, Don John of Almeria. His 

was apparent by the silver cross upon his breast. The other 

no less a person than the prior of Evora, the jovial priest, th© 

ful enemy of Alonso, who had so of ten disturbed the peace of -^^ 

reign by exciting bitter feuds, through his claims for the ChtU^^^ 

in Opposition to the interests and arbitrary will of the king. 

When Don Sanchez received the tablets, he read the few w^^^^ 
written upon them with much attention ; and as they wer^ ^^ 
Arabic, a language with which he was well acquainted, he iir»-*f^' 
preted their Contents to the prior. Don Sanchez then ha^^W 
directed the attendant, who had parleyed from the gate, to ac^^^ 
those without, and conduct them to the guard-room, ther--^^ 
await his further Orders. 

The Contents of the tablets were brief, but expressive. ^,y 

Bubject of them seemed to have raised some objection in the n^^^^^ 
of Don Sanchez, for he eaid to the prior, "They are infic^^®^^ 
enemies to the true faith ; and though I would do myself ri -^^8"*^ 
yet, as I am a Christian man, I would not receive such ai^^^ ^ 
this, did I think it would in iure the common cause of cur l^^^^^v 
religion. — I doubt, prior : you are a churchman ; and I lool^^**^ ^ 
you, to clear, or to confirm, my objection." 

"I have not doubted," replied the prior of Evora, as he ra 
himself with an air of spiritual pride, and looked a1 Don Sanc 
"Our brother here sees the prolfered aid in the same way th- 
do ; accept it, then, and without a murmur. Heaven has &ent^^ ^^; 
for vile things Heaven can sanctify to noble purposes. T:^*^^^ 
me, you will need the aid you would so readily reject." 

" Think," said Don John of Almeria, " of the injuries v^^^^h 
which your brother, the king, has overwhelmed you — seized y^^ür 
lands, possessed himself of your lawful inheritance, ipTocl&itXied 
you traitor ere you drew a sword to do yourself right, and xxow 
has set a price upon your head. AU aid should be welcom^T^ 
Turk, Moor, or Christian. And remember, we owe no fellowsliip 
to the things that we use — our dogs hunt down our game." 

" Yet it is not as dogs," said Don Sanchez, " that I would use 
those who help me to obtain my rights. I would reward all 
who serve me as faithful allies." 

** I know it," replied the knight : " you have a princely mind; 
the son of the old King Denis in spirit as well as in blood, worthy 
to lill his throne." 

** I teil you once again,'* said Don Sanchez, " I do not aim at 
the throne. I am in arms to obtain my just rights^ torn fromi 
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'^^ by oppression. I am driven to tliis pass by dire necessity, 
^/^t from choice. A price is set upon my head by Alonso. — I 
^^Oi not to wear the crown." 

** You aim not to wear it," said the prior of Evora, " bnt if 
ieaven binds it on your brows, you would not reject it. You 
^ay be chosen to slay this Goliath of the land." 

** What mean you ? " said Don Sanchez. ** Think you, priest, 
öaat I would flesh my sword in a brother's blood 1 " 

" I think not so, and I say not so," answered the prior ; 

^' though that brother now sets a price upon your head ; and life 

^or life is God's commandment. There is Warrant for it in Holy 

" But I am alive, imscathed in limb, though shom in fortune,* 
said Don Sanchez. 

"Ay," cried Don John ; *' and how long would you be alive, 
could Alonso, could Don Pedro, guess the place of your retreat ] 
They would rend the iron ribs of this old fortress to lay hold of 
you/' 

" And therefore,'* said Don Sanchez, " you would counsel me 
to bring back the old pest upon the land again, when children 
could not sleep in their beds for the cry of the Moor 1 " 

" Yet, remember," said the prior, " the contest you wage is 
ior life or death." 

" It is true," said Don Sanchez, ** Alonso has driven me into 
these acte. From boyhood he has been my deadly foe. In our 
iather*s lifetime, but for the generous care of good King Denis, he 
would have been my murderer." 

" Wherefore, then, doubt 1 — wherefore, then, pause ? " said the 
prior. " Accept all such aids as God shall send thee, my son ; 
Änd be thankful for them. By the Rood ! if our Lady of Pity 
"would send thee legions of wild bulls, wolves, or bears, to do 
battle in thy cause, I would counsel thee to take them, and to 
ehow thy sense of the mercy in bounties to the Church. Call in 
these dog Moors, I say ; wherefore pause 1 " 

Don Sanchez no longer did so ; but the ßcene which followed 
demands another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Contention, likn a horse 

Fall of high feeding, madly hath broke loose. 

And beara down all before him. 

Shakspeabs. 

As the Moor, who, doubtless, our readers will have recognised 
for Hassan, entered the Chamber, attended by bis companions, 
Don Sanchez saluted him with courtesy, but still with an air of 
coldness. The Christian leader looked as if he expected the Moor 
to open the discourse ; but ere any one could speak, the female 
advanced, threw back her veil, and crossing her arms upon her 
breast, knelt before Don Sanchez^ thongh he would have pre- 
vented such humiliation. There was a grace and dignity in her 
demeanour which snrprised every one present. She looked up 
on Don Sanchez with a countenance expressive of deep and high- 
minded feelings, whilst, in the figurative manner of her people, 
ehe addressed him at once as a suppliant and a mother. 

" Brave ca valier ! " she said, " terrible in war as Omar of the 
desert, and, as he was, gracious and füll of mercy to the wretched 
— hear a woman's prayer ! It is to you I come in the hour of 
eorrow. Look upon this boy ! The blood of a hundred kings 
flows in his veins. Aza, the widow of Alcanzor, kneels before 
thee. Her son has been treated with cruelty. • Driven into the 
arena, for the offence of a word spoken in haste, to match his 
yoiithf ul strength against the wild and fierce bull of Estremadura, 
he fought, and was the victor. Yet not even this could satisfy 
the tyranny of the king. For, whilst yet panting and breathless 
from the savage contest, Alonso doomed him to banishment, and 
bade him within three days seek a home in the wildemess of 
this wide world, where he has no place of rest for the sole of his 
foot ; or, if he stayed, to die the death. The boy feared to pain 
a mother's breast by speaking of these things. I wrung from 
him the truth, and bore him Company in his banishment. Aza's 
soul is in her son ; and if he rests his head beneath the palm, the 
fig tree, or the vine, or if snow-wreaths of the mountain make 
his orphan pillow, there is the home of Aza." 

Don Sanchez was a man of a generous heart. He raised Aza 
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from the ground, with that air of knightly courtesy ha woUld 
have shown towards a Christian princess who called upon his 
chivahy for assistance in the hoiir of distress ; — he gave her a 
generous assurance of such protection as his preparations for a 
life of toil and warfare would admit. 

" Nohle Don Sanchez," said Aza, " I came not to bui-then you 
vnih my sorrows : I wonld do you service, and requite your good 
deeds with a grateful heärt. Look on my banished son ! He is 
young. He would avenge his father's injuries and his own. He 
has an ann to wield a sword, and a soul that, like the war-horse 
of Arahia, pants to rush into the battle. Take him, Don Sanchez ; 
he is thine : a mother devotes her only son to thy cause." 

Wliile Aza spoke, she led Hamet to the feet of the cavah'er, 
and looked exultingly upon him, while Don Sanchez, Struck with 
the ingenuous air, and the fine person of the young sharif, 
received him with marked respect. Mutual assurances of good- 
Tvill and zeal in action were given and received. Whilst this 
passed, the Talba stood looking on with fixed attention, nor did 
he speak tili Aza and Hamet had concluded their discourse. 

Don Sanchez then turned to Hassan. " You are," he said,** I 
conclude, the Moor from whom I received these tablets." 

Hassan bowed assent. 

** The intelligence they contain is of import," continued Don 
Sanchez ; ** yet I would learn more. It was Don Alvaro 
Gonsalez, as appears from what you have written, who advised 
you to bring hither this banished youth with his family." 

** It was," replied Hassan ; ** but my mission ends not so. I 
have power to serve you, noble son of King Denis, that Don 
Gonsalez yet knows not of. My Services rest on your will to 
receive them ; as on one condition will I alone give them. It 
is written in thy fortunes that thou shalt live and prosper, if , ere 
the ninth moon from this time, thou art reconciled to tby brother. 
There is but one way for thee to be reconciled to him, and that 
must be sought by the power of thy sword and the swords of thy 
friends." 

** Holy Mary ! " exclaimed the prior. ** Have.we here a juggling 
dealer in the arts of magic "i 1 teil thee, Moor, the king will live 
and die the enemy of his brother." 

** Peace ! " said the Talba ; ** I talk not to a monk, who gives 
more credit to the molten image he rears at his altars than to the 
•wandering planets of heaven, that have each a voice to declare 
the laws of their Maker." 
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" Moor," Said Don Sanchez, ** beware thyVords. Blaspheme 
not the holy altars of the most holy saints." 

** Look abroad," said the Talba, as he raised bis eyes to the 
window, through whose broken glass the rising moon and stars 
could now be seen. ** What are those glorious hosts but signs of 
the etemal God 1 It is in these I read bis power and his laws. 
Their book lies as open to me as to the shepherds of Chaldea. I 
would read it for your advantage, would you but hear me. 
Wilt thou hear me 1 " 

" Speak," said Don Sanchez ; " but, though thou art a 
Moslem, speak reverently of holy things." 

** I were no Moslem did I other," replied the Talba. "I 
say again, that if thy arms prevail in this enterprise, ere the 
ninth moon be waned Alonso shall be reconciled to tliee. If 
the dark sons of Ismael help thee to thy success, wilt thou 
promise to perform what I shall ask 1 " 

"Not tili I know thy demand," said Don Sanchez. "If 
you doubt my will, or the means by which I hope to reward such 
Service as you may have the power to do me, you know me 
not." 

**For myself I ask nothing," said the Talba. "Promise 
to restore the fallen honour of the house of Alcanzor, if you 
regain the power to do it. Pluck from off their forehead the 
vile brand of slavery, and let Aza and Hamet once more be 
amongst their people, as were their fathers — ^free, honoured, 
and beloved." 

" How can I do this ? " replied Don Sanchez. " The father 
of Hamet was a Moorish prince, and lost all in battle." 

" Not in battle," exclaimed Aza, " but by treachery." 

" Ay," said the Talba, " the Castle of Alcanzor was betrayed, 
even as this fortress in which you now find a shelter. Like this 
also, it was made by cruelty the Castle of death. I ask not that 
you should restore Hamet to such power as his father wielded, 
for that you could not do. His kingdom has passed away, like 
the glory of a setting sun. I ask his freedom, his r. call from 
banishment, his restoration to such parts of his father's possessions 
as may fit the condition of a sharif nobly bom. Promise this, 
and I will command such aid in your Service as you dream not 
of receiving." 

" I do promise it," said Don Sanchez, " if I have the power. 
But where will be that power 1 I am not King of Portugfid, that 
I should hope to f ulfil the promise." 
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" Allah will give you means to do it," replied the Talba. 

** Hark ! " cried Don Sanchez ; " what sound was that ] " 

" It is the note of a bügle," said Don John, who, busied in 
exaniining a suit of harness just come from the band of the 
armourer, had scarcely heeded the conversation that passed 
between Sanchez and the Moors. " It is most likely a messen ger 
from thy friends. I will to the gateway, and leam these 
tidings." 

" Do so," replied Don Sanchez, " but beware to whom you 
open the gates." 

" Fear me not," answered Don John : " I will lack no 
caution." 

Don John soon executed bis commission ; and hurried steps 
announced bis return with eager impatience. A look of dismay 
Tvas in bis countenance as he burst into the apartment, exelaim* 
ing, ** Fatal news do I bring, Don Sanchez : dare you be a man, 
and hear it at once 1 " 

** Speak it," said Don Sanchez : " I am not one to die at the 
hearing of ill news. Speak your news. Some evil fortune has 
befallen our friends." 

" Evil fortune, indeed 1 " replied Don John. " Don Pedro 
has advanced on Codecyra, surprised tbe guard, and taken posses- 
sion of the town ; whilst your friends who were in it are aÜ, save 
one, fallen, or prisoners." 

Don Sanchez received this intelligence without a word ; but 
a change, like that of death, came over bis countenance, and bis 
ups quivered. "What more?" at length he said. **A lost 
town and slaughtered friends are things tbat call on us to dip 
our mourning rohes in blood. What more 1 Sp^ak the whole, 
I command you speak." 

** Your friend, Don Estevan of Aviero, who alone escaped,ha8 
thrown . himself into the fortress of St. Mary," continued Don 
John, " with not a dozen followers. Don Pedro ife said to be on 
the march to take the place by storm. Should he reach it ere a 
reinforcement can arrive to support the gallant Don Estevan, your 
friends must perish." 

** Give me my armour,'* said Don Sanchez. "Estevan shall 
be succoured. Not a hair of bis head shall fall if I can avert the 
danger." 

" You will not leave us ! " exclaimed Don John and the 
prior together. **You cannot take from this place a force 
sufiicient to aid Don Estevan. Death and ruin must ensue. 
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Your own life will be forfeited, whilst your followers ^^ 
lost." 

** Life or death — I care not," said Don Sanchez. " I led '^^^Z 
generous friend, Este van of Aviero, into this peril, and it slr^*^^ 
never be said that I left him exposed to the storm whils'"^. 
shrouded my own head beneath the concealment of a mouat^-^^^ 
fortress. I will but rob your little garrison of a few meix — ^^ 
arms, whilst I require so much good Service of you, Don Jo^^^> 
as to remain captain of this fortreSs." 

" Do not task my Service, noble prince," said Don Jo^^^^> 
** with a sluggard's duty. Women and boys are guard enot:*i« 
for this stronghold. If yoü will go on this mad venture, \^^^ 
madness, like the plague, is catching : I will go with you." .. 

" And suffer nie to go with you also, Don Sanchez,'* &^^^^ 
Harnet : ** I would encounter a brave f oe ; and men say X^ ^^ 
Pedro isthe boldest lance in Portugal, saving bis cruel fatheX"^ 

" No, boy," replied Don Sanchez, " I will give you a be*'^*^' 
office for unpractised valour. I will make you, young as 5^^ 
are, Commander of this fortress in my absence. Hassan, "t^-^® 
Talba, will counsel you to keep it wisely." 

" Hamet will not need it," said the Talba, "and I must hexx^^^' 
When the day-star is seen in the grey of the morning IL^ -*^ * 
Hassan retraces bis steps down the mountain paths." , 

*' Would you leave us too 1 " said Aza Anzurez. * * Go no^ ^ 
beseech you. Hamet will need thy counsel to keep these tov«^^ 
in safety." 

" No peril threatens them,'* replied Hassan. **Igo to stir ""^P 
the spirit of our Moorish warriors, who lie as in a slumber. C^^-^ 
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Sanchez shall receive succours that shall meet him on his '**' 
to the fortress of St. Mary. Another cause also calls me he^^ 
for a brief space ; yet I will return." 

*• What other cause % " inquired Don Sanchez. t 

" Ask me not," said the Talba ; " it shall not detain me. 
will not tarry. A few days passed, and I will appear in '^^^^^ 
field. Till then, do you, Hamet, keep the gates secured. I'^^ 
the watch-tower never want its guard. Let the arrow and t^ 
bow rest beside the soldier's bed, and thou art safe. Thy motli^ 
Las looked on war and battle. Should need be, she will aid \h^^ 
with wise counsels." 

**And I will thank thee, youth, for thy care," said Y)ot^ 
Sanchez ; " and I trust the time will come when words shall b^ 
exchanged for deeds of better worth." 
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The rest of the night was passed in busy preparätions for the 
departure of Don Sanchez. 

The Talba retired to a small turret in -whicH he was to take 
some repose ere he retumed to Cintra. Aza, her son, and the 
Moors who bore her Company, also retired to rest. Gradually 
the little fortress siink into silence, and nothing was heard save 
the wind, that blew loudly and howled along the deep hollows 
of the snrrounding precipices. The waterfall murmured in 
melancholy cadence to the nigfet wind ; and thougha few clouds 
Ivandered over the face of the moon, they were not sufficient to 
hide her brilliant light, or the thousands of stars that glittered 
in the skies. 

The Talba, ere he slept, opened the casement in bis turret, and 
dwelt with the eye of science on the heavenly bodies. What 
he there fancied he read in them on this memorable night to us 
would seem imcomprehensible, but to bis enthusiastic mind it 
appeared replete with interest and wonder. He made notes of 
bis observations in the parchments which healways carried about 
bis person ; and ere he closed the casement, thns addressed 
himself, as if to some wandering spirit of the air, invisible to 
mortal eye, but conversant with immortal mind ; ** Thy bebest 
shall be accomplished ; for thou art but a messenger of Allah, 
whose words, in the mouth of bis angel, are as fire. Fatber of 
spirits and of men ! thou hast made both Moor and Christian ; 
and thy care, which is not wanting to the beasts of the field or 
the birds of the air, is extended over both. All are thy works ! 
Here rest thy children under thy wing. If thy light fall on a 
sleeping world, or the heavens be black with darkness, the eye of 
God looks through alL To-morrow I will be thy instrument, to 
do thy will. Guard, Allah ! tbe widowed Aza and her son, 
and this night bless the couch that gives rest to me, thy servant, 
who am füll of sorrows and füll of days." 

The Talba threw himself on bis bed, and a sleep, as calm as 
that of infancy, refreshed his weary limbs. Ere moming had 
opened her golden gates in the east, he arose ; and, as the war- 
horse which bore Don Sanchez from the fortress was heard to * 
tramp along the dangerous path, followed by his master's com- 
panions in arms and in toil, the Talba girded up his mantle, 
quitted the turret, slaked his thirst with a moming draught of 
fair water, and, taking some refreshments in his scrip, prepared 
to set out. 
With slow Steps he descended the narrow defile, and ere the turn 
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of the road sliut out from his eyes the last view of the Castle, 
he paused, and looked upon it with affectionate earnestness. His 
heart was in the fortress ; hut soon his steps, firm and strong as 
in the days of his youthful vigour, carried him f ar away on the 
track for Cintra. 



CIIAPTER XV. 

Good lady ! 
No Court in Europe is too good for theo ; 
"What dost thou then in prison ? 

Shakspeare. 

We must now retum to the unhappy Ines, a melancholy 
captive awaiting the fearfui trial of the church, agonised hy 
doubt, and almost by despair. Day after day had roUed on, and 
no intelligence arrived from Don Pedro. Ines knew nothing, 
but that he was absent, engaged in war, bent on subduing his 
rebel uncle. The solemn injunctions her husband had im- 
pressed on her to conceal the marriage remained in füll force 
npon her memory. Even could she have supported the idea of 
a Union with Don Diego, it was now impossible ; and should 
the church command it, in fulfilment of the contract, she knew 
her disobedience would incur the penalty of an imprisonment for 
life within the walls of a penitentiary, of which nothing certain 
was knowuj but whispered tales of its horrors were spread 
abroad to deter the obdurate from falling within their grasp. 
What had she to hope 1 From human means, it should seem, 
nothing. On the very day of her imprisonment she had con- 
trived to send a letter to Don Pedro, acquaiuting him with her 
actual Situation, and her approaching fate. This letter her 
faithful Ximena had undertaken to get conveyed to Don Pedro 
by a hand she could trust Yet no intelligence had arrived in 
reply to it. In these times of conf usion and civil strife, when 
every traveller was liable to be stopped on suspicion, she dreaded 
tp think what might have been the fate of her letter — of the 
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messenger ! Don Pedro might even now be Ignorant of her 
deep distress. 

In the agony of doubt and suspense, another thought, more 
terrible than death itself, crossed her mind — he might be faith- 
less to bis marriage vows. He might be cruel enough, seeing how 
inexorable was bis father, to seize on this occasion to abandon 
her, and give her up to be dealt with by the Church for her 
offence. This thought brought "with it feelings of unutterable 
agony ; for Ines could not conceal from herseif, that, even in the 
midst of Don Pedro's devoted love, there had been a lurking 
spirit of pride which seemed to upbraid that very love for having 
fixed its hopes on one so much beneath him. 

Ines loved her husband with all the devotion of tendemess 
the female heart is so formed to experience ; yet she had some- 
thing in her of her father's lofty spirit ; and though, won by the 
importunity of Don Pedro's passionate addresses, she had been 
imprudent enough to wed privately, still her sense of what she 
owed to herseif came to her relief . It taught her not to press 
Don Pedro to declare her bis wife, unless he feit quite as willing 
to own her as she was to be acknowledged. 

Such thoughts often wrought on her mind tili she became 
wandering and half distracted. Then would she exclainv, " My 
children ! my children ! " hour after hour, tili her prison, her 
sorrows, the expected day of her trial, the horrors of perpetual 
imprisonment, were forgotten. And then a chilling sense of her 
own wanderings would force conviction upon her, when, throw- 
ing herseif on the ground, she would give vent to her feelings in 
those bursts of tears and grief that, however painful, saved her^ 
perhaps, from becoming an absolute maniac. 

On the day before her expected trial, Alonso, in the hope of 
shaking her resolution, suffered her father to visit her. He f ound 
Ines something calmer than nsual ; for her overburdened heart 
had been relieved by one of those bursts of sorrow we have 
described. The meeting between the father and the daughter was 
in the highest degree afifecting. All the severe character of Don 
Manuel seemed to be lost in grief. For some time neither spoke, 
and they embraced in silence ; whilst the tears that coursed down 
the old man's cheek toldhis daughter of a tendemess of affeciion 
she had been little accustomed to witness in him. 

"Ines,** Said Don Manuel, "you may well know for what 
purpose I am here ; since there is but one cause that would 
have obtained me permission to see you before the appointed 
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trial that awaits you. I have Alonso's command to visit this 
prison." 

** You come to try my resolution, my father," replied Ines, 
" büt you come in vain." 

**I know it," Said Don Manuel, "eise you were not tlie 
daughter of old Manuel de Castro. Don Diego, who could so 
persecute my child — who would take her after the solemn 
avowal she so publicly made of the motive that iiiduced her to 
avoid a hated marriage with him — Don Diego, who could do 
this, is unworthy of lier." 

** Praised be the saints of heaven !" exclaimed Ines. '* It 
is comfort to hear you say this. For the rest — I can but die 
once." 

" Yet to part thus," said Don Manuel. " Ines, I would not 
shake your resolution ; yet, if your heart should relent towards 
Don Diego, think how awful are the denunciations that await 
those who dare disobey the coramands of the Church." 

" My father," said Ines, **I will even yet hope the partriarch 
may be merciful. He may not confirm the contract." 

" You hope in vain," replied Don Manuel ** The patriarch 
was never known to annul a contract so solemnly given and 
avouched." 

" Then Heaven be my help," said Ines ; " for if the patriarch 
have no mercy, I have no hope indeed ! Never could I wed 
Don Diego, even if I would do so." 

** What mean you 1 '* exclaimed Don Manuel. 

" Ask me nothing, my father," said Ines : " I teil you truth. 
I could not wed Don Diego. Press me no farther — as you 
would do the last kind act you may ever have the power to do 
for your unhappy child." 

"You have raised a doubt — a dreadful doubt," said Don 
Manuel, as bis countenance expressed the most agitated feelings ; 
" do not drive me to madness. Teil me all. Trust to my love : 
unbosom yourself to me, Ines; and though guilty, and even 
shamed, you will still find in me a father.'* 

" I am innocent," exclaimed Ines, " innocent — as Heaven 
shall judge me. I will not deceive you — a fatal secret weighs on 
my mind. Yet, as there is truth in heaven (to whom I look for 
my last hope), I speak it, when I say, I would give worlds did I 
but dare reveal it to you ; but my honour is bound to the con- 
cealment. Now, my father, would you know it 1 " 

Old Don Manuel stood motionless ; surprise seemed to ove^ 
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power his mind. A dreadful apprehension of some fatal secret 
— something which conceriied Ines and the prince — had long 
haunted his mind with suspicion. This hour appeared to con- 
firra his apprehensions, so far at least as to show him they were 
not altogether unfounded. " Ko ! " Don Manuel at length said 
in a low, yet firm voice ; " if to know this fatal secret I must 
learn it at the forfeit of a daughter's honour, let me die in ignor- 
ance. Käme it nomore: I would forget its existence. I would 
not wish to know.it," he added ingreat agitation, whilst he paced 
the apartment as if endeavouring to argue down the impoi-tunate 
feelin<js that corapeUed him to desire the unlimited confidence of 
his child. 

" Father," said Ines, " though I may not reveal this, yet on 
my knees I would heseech you to pardon your erring, your un- 
happy daughter, who dared to cheiish that which she may not 
avow even to you. Pardon this act of disobedience, for which 
Heaven now visits her in its severest wrath." 

As she spoke, Ines ,cast herseif at her father's feet, raised her 
Land, and looked imploringly upon him. Don Manuel beut over 
her, lifted her from the ground, and folded her to his heart. 

" We part then," said Ines, " perhaps for ever ; hut in love and 
peace. A father's forgi\eness will console my <lying hour. The 
rast I will learn to hear, as becomes your daughter. Farewell, my 
dear father : give me your prayers." 

" I cannot part with thee," cried Don Manuel : " I thought I 
could have borne this ; but nature will be heard." 

He threw hirnseif upon a seat as he spoke, leaned on a table 
that stood in the prison, and covered his face with his hands, 
whilst his breast heaved with emotion, and every nerve in his 
hardy frame seemod shaken with dreadful agitation. 

Shocked, distressed by witnessing such a scene, Ines for a 
moment lost the sense of her own sufFerings in those of her 
father. She longed to relieve his misery, as far as it could be 
relieved, by confiding to him the truth. Her secret trembled on 
her lips ; but her high resolution once more gained the mastery, 
and she determined to suffer even this greatest trial of all, rather 
than disobey the sacred injunctions of her husband. 

At length the time expired which had been allowed Don 
Manuel for this distressing interview. He arose, paced the 
Chamber, took the hands of Ines within his own, looked upon 
her, as if every instant which gave her to his sight was inestim- 
abie, kissed her repeatedly, as he murmured blessings ; but, 

K 
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unable to tnist his resolution with a last adien, he once more 
pressed her to his bosom and rushed from her presence, convinced 
that, in this world, he had parted from his child for ever. 

We shall not dwell on the distress wliich the unhappy captive 
experienced after the interview with her father ; but the trial of 
her feehngs on this memorable evening had not yet ended. At 
the usual liour some sligbt refreshment was brought into her 
apartment by the person appointed to attend upon her during 
her conKnement. Aware of what she had to undergo on the 
ensuing day, and anxious to support herseif to endure it, Ines 
endeavoured to partake of the frugal meal that was set before 
her ; but she could only swallow a few mouthfuls of food, and 
with difficulty drank a cup of wine tempered with water. At 
length sho heard the outward bars of her prison secured for 
the night. Weary and worn with anxiety and watching, she 
prepared to throw herseif on a couch that was in her apart- 
ment, and hoped sleep, that balm of misery, would for a while 
suspend the sense of suffering, and renew her strength for en- 
durance on the following day. 

At length she lay down to repose ; but restless and uneasy, 
more than once she arose and paced the apartment, dreading to 
lie down for the night tili weariness should compel sleep. All 
was silent. No sound reached her ear, but that of a bell as it 
Struck the hours, and the sighing and moaning of the wind as it 
came mournfully through the long vaults and passages that led 
to the prison. 

There was but one window in the apartment. Through it was 
now Seen the sickly light of the moon, over whose face flitted 
dark and heavy clouds. As Ines looked round on the gloomy* 
walJs, and thought how soon she might exchange them for the 
cells of the penitentiary, where wretches who had fallen under 
the maledictions of the church, breathed out their souls in 
torture ; fancy, at this hour, active in picturing new scenes of 
distress in their dark est colouring, so overcame her, that, unable 
to sustain such feelings, she again threw herseif on the couch, 
and endeavoured to sleep. 

Nature at last yielded the relief so desired — she slept ; but 
uneasy visions haunted her repose, and carried her to that abode 
of penitence so much dreaded in her waking thoughts. A sound 
as of hollow echoes stole into the dreamer's ear • she started, 
looked around, and her blood curdled with terror, as, lifting her 
head from the pillow, she saw, by the light of a lamp that 
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bumed in the apartment, a figure standing at her feet. She 
endeavoured to call aloud for assistance, but her cries alone 
were returned by the vaulted roof. 

The midnight intruder raised his band in token of silenco, 
and Said in a voice füll of energy, " Fear ine not, but listen." 

Trembling, doubting, scarcely conscious whether she still slum- 
bered, or, if waking, her senses told her truth, Ines made an 
effort to address the awful figure, for sucli it seemed to her, that 
now stood before her. Her lips refused utterance : she could 
not speak, though her eyes continued their fixed gaze, as the 
damps that bedewed her forehead and limbs spoke the agony of 
fear. 

The figure was that of a Moor — armed ; a corslet of stee] 
was on his breast ; and though the furrows of age were on a 
brow that shadowed an eye füll of energy and fire, his bare and 
tawny arms displayed muscles like cords in strength and power. 
The light of the lamp burned feebly, it showed but partially 
the features of the Moor. Dark as they were by natura, they 
looked darker from the deep shadows that rendered hard and 
marked every line of a countenance in which there was an 
expression that called up feelings of awe and wonder. 

**Dost thou know me ?" said the Moor. The voice in which 
these few words were spoken thrilled through the soul of Ines, 
alive as she was to impressions of terror. She answered, almost 
unconsciously, " No, I know you not. Why at this hour — in 
this place 1 Why are you here 1 Holy angeli, guard me ! " 

"They do guard you," answered the Moor; **it is their office 
to watch the pillow of the just. Christian, I know thee. Dost 
thou remember the arena on the day consecrated by thy people 
to a prophet of thy faith 1 " 

** I do remember," replied Ines; "but what of that?" 
" It was thy band, daughter of afiliction," said the Moor, 
" that was extended in pity to Harnet, the son of Alcanzor. Thy 
mantle of silk was the means to save him from death ; and now 
to thine own bosom shall the good deed become as a buckler of 
iron to repel the cruel shafts of malice. Lady, it is Hassan, 
the Talba, who Stands before thee. He comes as thy deliverer. 
Now dost thou know me 1 " 

" Well do I know thy name," replied Ines, " yet to a Chris- 
tian ear it is füll of terror ; for, if fame speaks truth, often has 
thy sword been dyed in Christian blood. What canst thou do 
for me 1 " 

K 2 
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'* Repay thy own generoxis act," said Hassan ; '* render back 
to tbce the good thou hast done to aiiother. Tlie sword tliat Ims 
been raised against the warriors of the Cro^s, wlio would eiislave 
the free-bom pons of Ismael, sliall guard thee whilst tliis arm 
has power to litt it. Kise, lady, rise, and lear ine not. You 
know not the Moor : taught by yonr priests and nionks, you 
deem nie accursed, base, ignoble, incapabh^ of augbt that is geiier- 
oua in man ; yet know nie better ; and if not for the sake of a 
fellow-being, yet for the sike of Hirn who made both Moor and 
Christian leam to honour tnith." 

" I do honour truth/' said Iiu's, " when I respect the instruc- 
tions of the holy mi nisters of our faith." 

** Is that truth," exchunied the Talba, ** which toaches cruelty, 
oppression, to despise and abhor our ])eople] Truth is as tlie 
sun ; there is that of light and majtsty in her brow which cannot 
be hidden. I am here to save tliee. No soonor did I learn tliy 
danger, than Allah pointed the ineans to <leliver thee. Tliy 
youth, thy generous act to Harnet, the cruelty of thy opjiressor 
— for Alonso thirsts for thy blood — all moved nie to save thee. 
Not thy beauty, thou^h that be sweet as roses at the birth of 
sunimer. At my command these prison doors have opened, and 
the Talba will this night guide thee forth in safety.'* 

** What assurance sball I havt^ to trust your words, your 
purpose"? The nieans by which 'you canie hither are unkno>vn 
to me. Wliat will assure my trust in theel*' 

" The assurance I give," answered tlie Moor, " shall be found 
in the act that saves thee. To do tliis, T have ex[)osed my life 
to danger and to deatk Up, then, and fullow me, ere it be too 
late." 

** Teil me more," exclaimed Ines ; ** explain thy purpose, er I 
rest here and await my fate." 

" Mistrustful Christian ! " said Hassan. " Follow me. There 
wait withont those who, mounted on steeds Heet as the foot 
of the gazelle, shall convey thee to thy husband — to Don 
Pedro ! " 

" Holy Yirgin ! " exclaimed Ines. ** Is it then known to thee 
th^t I — that I am — the wife, the wretched wife of Don Pedro 1 
Has he sent thee 1 " 

" He sent me ! '* cried the Talba. " He ! I go not at Don 
Pedro's bidding, except it were to strike a blow with bim for 
life or death. I am bis foe tili life be past; and my hatred 
should live even beyond the tomb, if deepest passion could pass 
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the gulf of death. I owe him that debt of injury not to be 
forgiven by man." 

" And whilst you declare this," said Ines, " you ofFer me 
deliverance ! I will not f<)lL)wthe Steps of my husband's enemy. 
Yet how you know Don Ptnlio is such to me, God can alone 
discover. I do believe tbou hast power with the dark and 
invisible woild of evil spirits ; for tbem, or for thee, I will not 
endanger my soul." 

" Thy safety lies with me," continued Hassan, " thy danger 
with them of thy own faith. Don Pelrois my enemy : he 
ßurprised the Castle of AlcanzoT, my friend, my prince 1 He 
destroyed, or made cajjtive, my people, cast me into bonds, 
covered me with luin ! For these things am I bis enemy, bis 
open, honoural)le foe. But to tliee, who saved the life of Hamet, 
I am as a friend that shall never fail tliee. I war not with 
women ; far less with one wbose arm was stretched forth in 
mercy to save tbe noble son of Alcanzor. Be not lost to thyself 
— to thy young and iimocent children !'* 

'* My children ! " exclaiined Ines : **dost tbou know, too, that 
I am a motber? an anxious, broken-bearted motberl" 

" Ay," Said Hassan, " and can feel for her whose soul yearns 
after the sucklings of her bosom. Hear me ; time presses; I 
must b^ brief. Hast tbou forgotten the young prince Ferdinand, 
the son of Don Pedro, l)y bis wife Constantial " 

** Forj^et the gentle Ferdinand!" exclaimed Ines, "never! 
Constantia gave bim, when dying, into my arms. I have 
been to tbe boy as a motber ; he is dear to me as my own 
children." 

** And well does he repay thy afifection," said Hassan, " with 
a love and gratitude as tender as to a parent. He is young, but 
füll of noble qualities. I caused Ximena, thy faithful Moorish 
danisel, to make him acquainied with thy peril. He will be the 
companion of tby tligbt, attended by a few of our people who 
may be trusted. With Prince Ferdinand you have nothing to 
fear : bis presence is your shiebl. Even now, at tbis dead hour 
of night, be awaits thee witbout tbese ftital vaults : by bis means 
I gained access to tbem, to guide tbee foi th to join him. Ere 
dawn, you will be V)eyond pursuit ; and Ferdinand conducts thee 
to the princt*, bis fatlier, tby busband.'* 

** Yet teil me," said Ines, " for to. me it seems füll of wonder, 
how knew you that I was tbe wife of Don Pedro 1 Ferdinand 
knows it not. Tbou wilt not betray me 1 If tbou hast mercy. 
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Letray not a secret, whose discovery may be fatal to me and 



mine." 



" Fear not," said the Talba ; " ask me nothing. Rest satisfied, 
Hassan scoms an act of treachery ; that is a Christian vice. 
Will you now trust me 1 will you now follow me 1 " 

*'Moor, I will trust thee," answered Ines; **and as you are 
faithful to the miserable, even so may God show mercy to you 
in the hour of your need : yet you are the enemy of Don 
Pedro ! " 

" Ay," exclaimed the Talba, ** but an honourable enemy ; for 
never did I profess to be bis friend. Take my defiance, lady, to 
thy Christian lord, and thy debt to me is paid." 

" Not so,** said Ines ; " I will rather thank thee ; if I dare 
do as much, in bis name, as the herald of peace.*' 

" Peace is in the heavens/' said Hassan ; ** the din of arms has 
affrighted her from earth. Away, lady, away ! throw on thy 
mantle, muffle thy face ; I will lead thee forth. Fear nothing ; 
I hold the keys of a secret passage from thy prison ward ; all is 
prepared for flight. May Allah guide thee ! Fare thee well, 
gentle lady : show mercy, when thou hast the power to do so, to 
the despised children of Ismael. Peace be with thy steps, for 
thou hast a noble heart.*' 

Ines, in breathless agitation, scarcely trusting her senses, so 
much were they even yet overpowered with wonder and surprise, 
followed Hassan, who speedily led her through a d^k and 
secret passage, of which he had obtained the keys. In a short 
time she was without the prison walls, and mounted a borse held 
in readiness for her flight. The young Prince Ferdinand, with 
a few followers, was by her side. The Talba waved bis band 
as the party set forward on their road through the forest. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

There*8 two of you ; the devil makes a third ! 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your steps. 

Shakspeare. 

Alvaro Gonsalbz, the smooth-tongued courtier, who had 
duped even Alonso, notwithstanding bis proneness to jealousy 
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and suspicion, was, on the night Ines de Castro escaped from 
prison, in deep Conference with Don Diego and Arias Coello the 
taxman. It will be needless, perhaps, to add, that the designs 
which brought such a triumvirate together "were dark and 
dangerous. The scene we have to detail will best explain their 
nature. 

In the middle of the room stood a table. Various Icitters and 
papers, with writing materials, lay on it in a confused heap. To 
assist or cheer the subject of their deliberations, a silver Üagon, 
containing sorae choice wine, was also placed before them. At 
the moment we open this chapter, Alvaro Gonsalez was in earnest 
Conference with the taxman, whose cautious and shrewd glances, 
as he now and then raised his head from its usual downcast 
Position, sufficiently showed that he was watchful, even whilst 
interested in the subject of debate. Don Diego spoke but 
occasionally, and looked restless and anxious, as he paced the 
Chamber with folded arms, like a man who would endeavour to 
dispel or divert some harassing cause of vexation. Suddenly 
Diego stoppedin the midst of his walk, and exclaimed, "Hark'l 
surely that was the bell of St. Mary 's 1 It is past midnight. I 
wonder where he tarries ! " 

" He will be here anon," said Gonsalez. " To you minutes 
seem as hours ; " and turning to the taxman, he continued his 
discourse : " Dost thou doubt what I teil thee, Arias Coello 1 
Why, I thought better of thee, man, and that thou wert a hawk 
to fly at whatever game was started." 

'* You talk lightly, Don Gonsalez," said Arias. " Though I 
grant there is reason, much of reason, in what you have this 
night laid before me, yet, in piain worda, I teil you, that I am a 
man who would use discretion even in adventuring a bold stroke 
to better my condidon. I grant you, discretion without zeal is 
slow to profit ; but zeal without discretion is f oolish, hair-brained : 
now join me these two together, make thy zeal brother to my 
discretion, and I will call it wisdom." 

" The wisdom of Solomon himself, most discreet taxman," 
said Gonsalez, with a sneer ; ** but, trust me, thy discretion, 
Arias, would never lift thee out of th^ mire of thy own miserable 
fortunes, did not my zeal lend it wings. The king hath made 
thee taxman; and wherefore hath he done this] shall I teil 
thee ? Even as he makes some fellow, sentenced to the galleys, 
executioner of the last office of the laws. There must be a man 
found to strike a head from the block ; and so the odium of the 
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Office is cast on one already held in contempl It is to snch 
re8i>ect, on the pari of Alonso, that thou art indebted to him for 
thy present office." 

" You rate me low, indeed," said Arias CJoello. " I am not a 
man to put up with ill words." 

" Not when thou canst help it, Arias, I ^n^nt," replied Gon- 
salez : ** but, good or ill, my words speak truth. Hath the king 
done thee any favour, save that of making thee a thing to vent 
curses ujwnl Is not thy Visitation to gather a hated tax, ex- 
pected like the raildew, the blight^ that cuts ofif the fmits in its 
course, and leaves behind it pestilence and plague? Trust me, 
thou art as deeply cursed as if Alonso had suHered thee to grow 
ricli in office : but he to thee has been as liard and griping as thou 
art to others, wringing from thee thy gold and silver, as if it had 
been drops of blood from thy heart." 

** It is true," said Coello, **the king has laid a violent band 
on what is mine own ; he has, too, put scom upon me in many 
bitter words. Yet what of that? I am not a man to desire 
wealth \ that is, not without discretion ; I thank the blessed St 
Francis, I was never thought a covetous man.'' 

**Nor will we, who are thy frienda/' said Gonsalez, ** suffer 
thee to obtain that character. Well hast thou harangued on the 
vanity of riches. I am a man who, as did the heathens of old, 
disdain not openly to avow my worship of the golden idol that 
dazzles the eyes of all mankind. Do thou rail at riches, whilst 
1 beg of thee the loan of the casket thou hast under thy cloak, 
to buy Partisans and arms for our cause." 

" Think what you do," said Coello : ** the contents of that 
casket are moneys collected from the tax on the Moors, and 
due to the king. On St. Julian's day must I render in my " 
account." 

** And before St. Julian's day, if we prosper," replied Gon — 
salez, ** the king shall not have the power to demand it. Thou, 
Arias, slialt have thy acquittance from Don Sanchez : nay, thou 
shalt have tliy present subsidy paid back to thee with interes^ 
according to the rate of thy own conscience. What would a 
tax man desire more 1 " 

"But the king," said Coello, "is yet great in power, and 
ßhould these designs miscarry, I would fain have you note, that 
I take no part in Opposition to the throne. Soraething I would 
See amen«led in tlie state, I own ; but take note, this money is 
lent, or rather forced from me, for no evil purpose. Be the uses 
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of the money on thy own head : thou "wilt rencler it me again, 
"with interest, ere St. Julian's day ! ^' 

** Ay," replied Gonsalez, *' and with such interest as shall nials;e 
thee change thy moody caiition, cold and miagie as it is, into a 
epirit that would luatch the fighting Lnlls of Estramadura. 
Come, Coello, throw ofif Üiy mask ; we act not mysteries here : 
ßhow US the devil with an o])en face." 

"I am no hypocvite," said the taxman, sullenly ; "hnt you 
mistake me. I j(»in you heart and hand : but whcrefore should 
1 give up my ancient respect für niy good name ] Did not I look 
to thrive in these changes you nieditate, 1 would not put my 
Lonesty to the test of such companionsliip." 

**Thou shalt thrive," said Gonsalez: **we will have brave 
times ; and in honour of them I pledge thee in this cup of wine. 
Don Diego, thou wilt fill one to the prosperity of our cause. 
Drink, Diego, drink, as I have done this night. It will give 
spirit to thy purpose, for thou art as dunib ancl as devoid of life 
as if thou wert under penance.'* 

" I marvel at this delay," said Don Diego, who had little 
heeded what had been spoken : **it is past niidnight ; and if 
tbere should be any miscarriage in this business, all ivs lost. The 
king may discover who connived at it, Don Sanchez be nothing 
profited, — whilst I " 

** It is something late," said Gonsalez, " but fear not ; all was 
well arranged ; it cannot fail. You will soon leain that we are 
awaited." 

** But should the Moor be faithless ! " said Diego : " I liked 
not the manner in which he at fiist dealt with us ; something 
there was that made me doubt him." 

" You have but told me a part of your purpose," said Coello. 
"I am to take some share in this business, wherefnre, then, not 
reveal the truth at once to mel When you wanted my service, 
it was, ' Good Coello, thou wilt do this ; ' and, * Wise Coello, 
thou niayst be trusted in this.' But the trust is but hall" reposed." 

** Then I will make it whole," said Goiisahz : " thou art no 
stranger, taxman, to the claims this knight, n)y friend here, hath 
on the Lady Ines de Castro.*' 

** I want not to be told that," said Coello. " Was I not in the 
hall, near the king's own person, when I saw thee and Diego lay 
snares for her, as the serpent did f • r our first motherV 

" Know then, Coello," said Gonsalez, "that even counsellors, 
subtle as thy seif, may sometimes be outwitted. When Don 
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Diego asserted, before tbe king, his claim on the lady, he never 
dreamed of tliat cursed appeal to the church, nor of her iraprison- 
ment — things as fatal to his hopes as any other let or hindrance." 

" I would have released her," said Diego, " when I found her 
persist in that which could not end but in her misery. I would 
have done thia, but for you, GonsalezV* 

" But all this is foreign to the purpose," observed Coello : 
" your present plan, it is that I would learn." 

** Patience, and it is yours," replied Gonsalez. " Know, then, 
that the king entrusted me with the guard of this lady during 
her imprisonment. In fact, I held the keys. Ximena, her 
Moorish attendant, was allowed to see her. A fortunate circum- 
stance. For, lo, whilst I was devising means to give the captive, 
with safety to myself, into the power of my friend, Hassan came 
to me — that old Talba, I mean, who is busied in raising the spirit 
of the Moors to assist Don Sanchez. He came, and seemed to 
know much about Donna Ines ; ay, more than I could lead him 
to confess. He proposed to me her escape, as a condition of his 
farther assistance in our cause. To this I assented, if he would 
give up Ines to my friend. He was reluctant ; but yielded on 
condition that Don Diego would promise to use her with all 
honour. He then communicated to me the plan he had formed 
for her deliverance." 

" He ! a Moor ! a despised infidel ! " said Coello. 

** It is evon so,'* replied Gonsalez ; "and speedily did he exe- 
cute it. Hassan bade Ximena acquaint Ferdinand with her lady's 
danger. The boy loved Ines as he would his own mother : so 
commenced our plan." 

"A mad scheme, in sooth," said Coello, "and never to be 
executed with safety whilst you held the keys as keeper of her 
prison." 

" Oh, content you," replied Gonsalez ; " I run no risk. Hear 
me out ; I will be brief : on this night it was agreed that I 
should absent myself from my lodging in the Castle, where, as 
princes have free access, Ferdinand was to visit my Chamber, 
steal thence the keys of the prison, draw off the guard, as if he 
had Orders from his father to do so, then wait Without the walls, 
that no interruption might occur, whilst Hassan went to the cell 
and delivered the lady. Then comes our part, which is the great 
after-game still to be played out'* 

" A dangerous game,** observed Coello. 

" But a sure one,** said Gonsalez. ** Don Diego and myself 
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await at tliis very hour the retum of Hassan. He is to detain 
the lady and the prince, as if to bring up a sure escort to 
conduct them to Don Pedro. We sally forth, supported by a 
chosen band, conduct them, nnder cover of night, beyond the 
forest ; there they become our — prisoners. Ines is the prize of 
Don Diego, whilst Prince Ferdinand remains in my hancis, a 
hostage for Don Sanchez ; and with such a hostage he may insist 
npon his own terms with Alonso." 

*'Knows Don Sanchez of this mad Schemel " said Coello. 

" How should hei" replied Gonsalez; "there has been no 
time to communicate with hira. To secure the person of Ferdinand 
was my own plan, and I triumph in it." 

Coello shook his head ; but only asked what he must say 
should his friends Diego and Gonsalez be inquired for in the 
morning. 

" Say the truth," exclairaed Gonsalez, ** that we learned Prince 
Ferdinand, by an ingenious device, had taken advantage of my 
absence from the Castle to free the Lady Ines, and that, on the 
very instant I knew this, myself and Don Diego set forward in 
pursuit of the fugitives." 

" Hark ! " cried Diego, " some one advances.*' 

" It is Hassan," said Gonsalez ; " he comes to summon us to 
action. Put on thy cloak : here is thy helmet, I will assist thee 
— the visor must be closed ; — they must not see us, they must 
not know us ; — our horses wait in readiness — all is prepared." 

In another moment the door opened, and the Talba stood 
before them. He was armed ; and there was in his countenance 
that resolute, intrepid air of courage, which awes as well as com- 
mands minds less exalted by high and daring feelings. Arias 
Coello, as he looked upon the majestic figure of the Moor, thought 
he had never seen a man of a more warlike aspect. Hassan, who 
instautly recognised the taxman, glanced upon him an eye of 
contempt. Arias shrunk within himself, as if withered by his 
yery look ; and drawing back, left his associates to parley with 
one whose presence he feit, or fancied, to be dangerous as well as 
overpowering." 

Hassan was now in the centre of the Chamber, and ere a word 
escaped his lips, Don Diego exclaimed, as he was adjusting his 
arms for departure, " We are ready ; our horses are in the court 
•below. The Lady Ines shall not wait long." 

" The Lady Ines departed an hour since," said the Moor, in a 
calm and 'deliberate manner. 
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" Gone l Gone ! and without us ! " exdaimed Diego and 
Gonsalez in one breath. 

** Villain ! " cried the latter, " you have betrayed us. Of what 
avail is her escape with Prince Ferdinand 1 Infidel Moor ! say 
— where is she 1 — what is this 1 — ^spcak, or, by the Rood, my 
dagger shall pluck the truth from tby accursed Moslem throat." 

As he spoke, the passionate Gonsalez, wbo, notwithstanding 
all bis base qualities, was a fearless man, rushed on Hassan, and 
seized bim by the upper part of tbe tunic he wore over bis corslet. 

The Moor, like a lion that is suddenly roused from bis lair, 
fixed bis fiery and intense glance upm Gonsalez; and, without 
80 much as drawing bis dagsf*>r in self-defence, raised but bis 
powerfol arm, and with one etfort of bis mighty strength, shook 
off Gonsalez. 

" False Cbristian ! " exclaimed the Talba ; " thou knigbt in 
name, but craven in deed ! Think ye that I would betray into 
tbe power of cruelty and dislionour a belpless woraan, or.a help- 
less boy 1 It is not thus tbe law of the Prophet bids tbe Faithf ul 
act the part of a deliverer ! Ines de Gastro and Prince Ferdinand 
are by this time, I trust, far on the road to safety. They seek 
Don Pedro." 

** VilLiin Moor ! " cried Don Diego ; " you have dealt falsely 
by US ; you have betrayed our cause. Did you not avow your- 
self to me, even to me, on tbe very first night we ever met, as 
the deadly foe of Don Pedro ] " 

** I avow it still,*' said tbe Talba ; '* but I war with Don Pedro 
as a man, not as a grovelling slave. The war-borse, the trumpet, 
the wheels of the brazen chariots as they roll on to the battle, the 
clash of arms, the glancing of spear and sbield, — these speak my 
hatred of Don Pedro, as, body to body, I would encounter bim for 
life or death. But think not the Talba would darken bis own 
soul by slriking at the beart of bis eneiny through the honoiir of 
a woman, or by the ruin of bis youtbful son." 

" Have you betrayed us, then 1 " said Gonsalez, as even he, 
villain as he was, feit shamed by the greatness of miiid that 
raised the Moor so much above the Christian. " Have you 
betrayed us, Talba ? " continued Gonsalez ; " if you have, your 
blood or mine must seal tbe act." 

" I betray you ! " exclaimed the Talba ; " tby own dark mind, 
where there is no ray of truth, gives tbee that suspicion. I am 
no traitor to tbee, nor to Don Diego. To your cause am I de- 
voted, for unhappily it is linked, band in band, with that of the 
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oppressed Moors. They may not be severed. To save a hapless 
woman is no mark of treachery." 

" I would have saved her,'* said Don Diego ; " for this pnrpose 
I would have risked life itself, and that you well know ; since, 
from the hour I knew the danger in which she stood — that her 
death, in all probability, would close the sorrows of her prison — 
from that hour have I enjoyed no peace ; day and night have I 
labonred, in thought, to devise the nieans to save her life." 

"Then am I more merciful thanthou art, Don Diego," said 
tbe Talba ; " for I have laboured to save her honour — the jewel 
in woman that gives value to her life. What is it to breathe 
the air, to drag out a few years more, when the crown of honour 
is gone, and infamy has set her mark upon that brow where 
innocence, as a spirit of light, once shone resplendent? Not for 
this would I have delivered the generous Ines de Castro ; for 
happier far would she be dead, resolved into earth again, than 
living, that her soul should be dishonoured by thy infamous 
purpose." 

" I will not endure this," r.ried Diego. '* By an artifice, a vile 
artifice, Ifeve you duped Don Gonsalez and myself; snatched 
from US a prize vital to the interests of Don Sanchez, and now 
brave us to our face. Why did you consent to take part in 
liberating Donna Ines, if you intended to do this to the hindrance 
of our cause V* • 

" I have not done this to your in jury," said Hassan. " On one 
condition only did I promise that Donna Ines should be trusted 
to your escort; namely, that she should be free to act by the 
dietates of her own will — safe in honour as in life. You, Don 
Diego, gavft me no such assurance; wherefore, then, should I 
have put my trust in you 1 " 

**But, Gonsalez " said Don Diego. 

'* Gonsalez promised for himself," replied the Talba, " not for 
you. Who that would guard the lamb would give it to the 
keeping of the wolf ?'* 

" All may yet be ours," cried Gonsalez. ** Arm, Don Diego, 
arm ; we have horees, we may yet overtake the fugitives. Let 
US not lose a moment : I will give Orders for instant pursuit ; " 
and as he spoke he advanced towards the door of the Chamber. 

The Talba threw himself across his path, unsheathed the 
cimeter he wore by his side, and raised it, as he said, ** You. pass 
but through my body to execute your purpose. Who is there 
bere so resolute to be the first to taste of death 1 I am armed, 
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and have twice thy 8trenj];th, Gonsalez. The cause I maintain 
will give me power to crush thee. Wliat wilt thou do ? Why 
fall back 1 Is it Hassan, or tlie virtuous cause which he defends, 
that makes a craven of thee ? " 

" I am no craven," replied Gonsalez, ** and that thou well 
knowest ; for, ere now, I have heen where danger and dealh 
surrounded nie on all sides. If thou wilt know why I would 
not stiike a blow with thee, it js for the sake of our good cause : 
wantin«^ thy aid, it mi>;ht fail; for thou art the soul of the 
Moorish bands, who, at thy word, will rise in the behalf of 
Don Sanchez. I will not be thy enemy, however much thou 
hast thwarted our present design.*' 

" I am no enemy of yours," said the Talba, "but when you 
would injure Donna Ines. Is yonder taxman of your Councils, 
that he is present at this Conference 1 " 

" He is," Said Don Diego : ** by his means we have obtained 
a supply to aid our friends, and he, too, is an instrument to 
assist in lulling the saspicions of Alonso. It is in vain for us to 
act openly until Algarva and the Moorish hosts shall have raised 
the banner of rebellion ; tili then our Services are best femployed 
in secret measures about the court." 

" Beware," said Hassan : ** it is dangerous to tamper with the 
lion in his den. Alonso, treacherous, cruel, and sudden in his 
passions, if he but suspects your measures, will soon find the 
means to make you feel his power. You are lost ; tarry not 
too long ; wherefore not join Don Sanchez openly and at once ? " 

" All is not yet ripe for such a purpose," said Gonsalez : 
" when Algarva rises, then do we throw off the mask, and draw 
the sword, but not tili then : we have intelligence that renders 
such a plan necessary and imperative." 

" Well," said the Talba, as he stood musing for a moment, 
leaning on his cimeter, *' you know your own plans ; for myself , 
to-morrow I go where I hope to lend effectual aid. I like not 
your delay ; you work like the earth-worm in the dark ; keep a 
smooth face to Alonso ; haunt the court, whilst you hold intelli- 
gence fatal to his interests with those who are openly his foes. 
You call this wisdom, a wary practice of your state intrigues ; I 
deem it dangerous to yourselves, and wanting in that hardi- 
hood which should accompany a great cause." 

"And if we do this, for whose injury do we toil?" said 
Gonsalez : " was not Alonso thy foe ? was it not Don Pedro 
who seized on thy Moorish master, Alcanzor] did not Alonso 
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doom him to death 1 and do not we deal with the Iting after the 
lesson he has himself taught us 1 Have you forgot bis cruel 
policy, Talba 1 " 

Hassan started from his fixed position at these words. '* Can 
I forget it, think you 1 " he exclaimed : ** can I forget that which 
is written in characters of fire on my soul 1 I live but for this 
cause. As well could the heavens change the word of Him whose 
high purposes they proclaim, as I could change my deep devo- 
tion to requite the ruin of my fallen Prince. To-morrow I 
depart; to-morrow shall the Moorish hosts rise as the flood 
that lifts up iiis mountain waves to spread abroad destruction. 
The bristling spear, the bow, beut on swift death, these shall 
speak the Moorish spirit, and thy enemies and mine t^hall be 
laid low in the dust, though now they stand high as the eagle's 
nest." 

** Fail not, Talba," said Gonsalez, " to send intelligence of thy 
purpose to our friends in Algarva. Much depends on it." 

** I will not fail, unless life falls," replied Hassan. 

As the Talba spoke, there was in his countenance a calmer 
expression than generally accompanied those bursts of indig- 
nant feeling. It was the calmness of a lofty mind, the grandeur 
of whose purpose raised it far above the turbulent passions of a 
blind and feverish revenge. 

The Talba retired, no longer fearing Donna Ines de Castro 
could be exposed to the danger of pursuit. No sooner was he 
gone than Gonsalez and Diego once more held a secret and brief 
Conference. The result of this it will be our task to relate in a 
future chapter. "Whatever the resolution they adopted, they 
lost no time in setting forth to execute it. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 



Yet famine, 
Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it yaliant : 
Plenty and peace breed cowards ; hardness^ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 

Shaksfeabb. 

The progress of our narrative now obliges us to return to the 
fortress of Death, where it will be remembered we left Aza 
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Anziirez and Hamot, in Company with some few Moors and 
Christians, to maintain i\\^^ strouL^hold for Don Sanchez. For 
some days all reinaiue.d quiet, withotit the slightest appearance 
that any hostile at.teinpt woiill b^. ma'le on tlie fortress. Tbis 
would ni«>st likely have continuod, biit for a circunistance which 
drew np')n it the attention of tho ennniy. 

Don John of Almoria, who had quitted the mountains with 
Don Sanchez, haviuLC in one «)f those minor actions so common 
during thi-< civil broil, tiercely enconntered the master of the 
Wing, was at lenglli worsted, the great number of his men slain, 
himself sever«ly wonndcd, and C'>mpelled to fly for his life, 
attended by a few surviving followers, to seek a last shelter in 
the fortress of Death. Thitlier he was pnrsued, and the enemy, 
on his refn^al to surrender, resolved to sub<lue this stronsjhold of 
the mountains by storm (^r escalade. Tlie little garrison prepared 
for resistmce. Tho niastor of the Wing encamped his men in a 
small Valley which opeued from the narrow ravine,and effectually 
cut off all succours. 

There were wild and mountain tracks that led to the sraall 
level spot on which the fortress stood ; but these were scarcely 
more than sufficient to alford a footing to the wild animals that 
sported on the crags of the r<>ckj=v, and were not likely to offer a 
communication for supplies of «men or arms to the garrison. As 
it is not the design of tids work to describe the mode of 
mountain warfare at the perio«! of onr tale, we pa-'S in silence 
many attempts that were made to force surrender. Still the Castle 
held out valiantly; and protected by its strong battlements and 
towers, had lost but few men, whilst the archers, from their 
loofdioli's, picked out and slew many aniong the besiegers. 

By one of those mountain tracks«, a man belonging to the 
garrison, at the hazard of his neck, had undertaken to pass, to 
carry intelligence of its distress, and to implre aid from friends, 
ere necessily compelled a surrender. The master of the Wing 
was beut on subduing the Castle. He had sworn by his holy 
Order, that if only for the sake of example, he would hang 
out over fts battlements the head of the traitor Don John, of 
Hamet, and of the Moorish princess (such was Aza called), who 
had more than once from the ramparts defied the Christian hosts, 
and, like an Amazon of old, with a bow in her hand, by exhort- 
ation and example, inspired her peo[de to hold out to the last. 
A tiine of terror and of danger, like that of death, is a great 
leveller of all distinctions. So it proved with the Prior of 
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Evora, who still remained in the fortress. Though holding the 
Moors in utter abhorrence, whilst he could sleep in his bed 
without alarm, yet the danger which now threatened froni 
without operated greatly in their favour. Relying much on the 
vigorous defence made by them, the Prior was particularly 
anxious to keep up their heart, as he well knew that if driven 
to surrender, hated as he was by Alonso, not even his holy 
character would obtain him mercy. 

It was once, towards the close of the day, during this perilous 
siege, that the Churchman retired to a small turret which he 
occupied in the castle ; and where, we will suppose, he employed 
his time in looking up to heaven, in many prayers for deliverance. 
Certain it is, he tired his eyes in gazing amongst the mountain 
tops, which rose in all directions around him, in the hope to 
espy, amidst their wild and craggy paths, a moving speck that 
might indicate the retum of the scout who had so daringly 
yentured to convey intelligence. 

The bridge we before noticed, thrown across from summit to 
ßumnüt amid the rocks that overhung the torrent, was still left 
Standing, as, though it might in some measure endanger the 
garrison, it remained, nevertheless, the only means by which 
any of them could pass into the mountains. True was it that 
none but a hunter, or a hardy mountaineer, could dare venture 
upon these tracks without almost the certainty of losing his life 
in the attempt. The Prior more than once had himself cast a 
longing eye npon them, as the only possible mode of his escape ; 
but he had seldom trod any road but that which led to the court 
or to his monastery. He feit that to ascend the windiiig stairs 
of his turret tried his breath. How then could he h<»pe to 
adventure amid paths which led through cloud and chasm 1 He 
assuredly must perish in them before he could find a place to 
hide his head in safety, to say nothing of falling alive into the 
bands of his enemies if he escaped the dangers of the mountains. 

It was with a sinking heart that the Prior long watched in 
vain, and saw nothing but cloud after cloud roll and break away 
amidst the peaks of the rocks, to leave them glittering in li^'ht. 
Naught eise, indeed, moved over their stern fronts, except that 
at intervals an eagle would dart from some cleft and rise on 
soaring wing, whilst her screams were heard even above the noise 
of the torrent, that feil thuudering to the depths below, and was 
lost to the eye amid the secret hollows and caverns of the earth. 
Above was the air-hung bridge, awhile enveloped in mist and 
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vapour, and anon appearing like a dark and slender liue against 
a clear blue sky ; here and there broken by the dazzling peak of 
a mountain capped with etemal snows. 

As the Prior withdrew his weary eye from gazing on these 
objects the door of the little turret 0|>ened, and a tawny head 
was thnist in without any previous ceremony. " What would 
you here, Moor 1 " said the Prior, in a most disconsolate tone. 
A like intrusion on the holy man^s privacy would, probably, a 
few days before, have cost the Moslem a sharp reproof, with a 
roll down the turret steps to boot ; but sorrow and fear are great 
humblers of spiritnal as well as worldly ])ride. 

" Holy father of the Christians," answered Cassim, for Cassini 
it was who intnided, ** I am come to you from the wounded man, 
Don Jdhn of Almeria, He is even now dragging himselt' off his 
sick bed, and craves your attendance in the hall, at the Conference 
of the def enders of the fortress." 

" The Conference ! ** exclairaed the Prior ; " alas ! what Con- 
ference? Men in our Situation should betake themselves to 
prayer, seeing no arms, but Spiritual ones, are like to avail us : 
the scout retums not." 

" And if he did return," said Cassim, " what would that avail? 
Holy father," continued the Moor, with an arch look, as he roUed 
his large eyes, showing the whites of them in füll cantrast to his 
dusky complexion ; " holy father, I, as you know, am keeper of 
the Stores, and I will entiust to your reverend discretion a secret. 
There is not two days' provision left in the garrison 1 I have not 
dared say as much to the men-at-arms, lest it should make them 
faint-hearted before the succours arrive. After two days the 
horses, that now feed on a little chopped straw — the vcry dogs, 
unclean animals though they be, must be killed for food, or we 
starve." 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed the Prior : "0 that the days of 
miracle would come again ! Had we but the image of our Lady 
of Pity, that Stands in my church at Evora, I doubt not that, at 
the presence, these hard rocks would yield us bread." 

" Nay, now,'* cried Cassim, " with reverence be it spoken, I 
doubt it much; since you have daily told us how soon your 
prayers would procure bread for us all. Por myself, though I 
have held the key, yet have I fasted more than ever did one of 
thy own hermits ; and I hold myself acquitted on that score for 
the next Ramadam. But it goes to my very heart, to see the 
havoc which hunger has made iu the noble Harnet. He ha3 
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denied himself the bread necessaiy to sustain his very being ; has 
hoarded in secret his own scanty allowance, that his mother, who 
of late has shown signs of sickuess froin want, might be preserved 
alive; the youth, good Prior, has death in liis hollow cheek. 
He is thin and meagre as the famished wolf, and yet retains its 
fierceness for his enemies. In this weak condition, the sally he 
meditates this very eveuing miist end fatally : he will fall before 
the well-fed Christian hosts. It is for this I seek you ; and for 
this, Prior, do I trust you with a knovvledge of tlie starvation 
that is in störe for you." 

** I thank you for the confidence, good Moor," said the Prior, 
with a groan. ** But what mean you by this sally 1 What will 
that avail 1 To be sure, by a few of the garrison being cut off, the 
number of mouths will be lessened ; so that what is left of food 
may hold out tili the succours an*jve." 

" Cut ofif I " exclaimed Cassim. " The noble Hamet and his 
gallant Moors cut off! Why, it is in the hope to obtain us 
bread, that they meditate, by rushing down the defile, to cut 
their way through the enemy's camp. If they sncceed, their 
Moorish lances, like thy miraculous image of the Lady Virgin, 
may possibly turn into barley loaves to save us froni death. It 
is for this that Hamet would sally foith, and for this does he 
need something to give warmth to his heart, and strength to his 
arm, ere he adventures upon it." 

" The God of battles, I doubt not, will give him both," replied 
the Prior ; '* for, Moor though he be, he fights in a Christian 
cause. I will pray for him, Cassim ; I will so deal with the holy 
St. Francis, that he shall not have peace in heaven itself until he 
helps US. Hamet is sure of my orisons." 

" Nay," said Cassim, with a grin that showed his ivory teeth 
in rivalry to the white around his füll black eyes ; " nay, good 
father, tliou wilt confer on him another sort of benefit, I trust, 
before he adventures forth.'* 

** What mean you 1 " said the Prior. ** Thou wilt not ask me 
to lend to an infidel, brave though he be, my reliquary to guard 
his person 1 my tooth of St. Ursula, nor my nails of the blessed 
St. Jerome, nor my jawbone of Balaam's ass 1 They are sacred 
things, that must not go into Moslem hands ; it were blasphemy 
to think of it." 

" Holy Prior," said Cassim, with a second grin, " open thy 
Beeret hoard here, behind thy movable oratory, and give some of 
the bread and wine it contains so amply, to sustain the failing 
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strength of Hamet, ere he sallies forth this ni<;lit to do battle. 
Thou shalt not keep it all to fill thy own stomach, when thou 
canst do nothing but pray, and Hamet must away to fight." 

" I — I — a secret störe ! " stammered out the Prior ; " I hoard 
bread and wine f or niy own use, when the garrison are starving ! 
I don't know what you mean " 

** Word for word what I say," replied Cassini : '* I am not 
deceived. Have I not raarked thee, Prior, closely marked thee 1 
Whilst Moor and Christian, by the scanty allowance doled out 
to them day after day, have grown thin, weak, and miserable, 
like animals that pine after their lost young, I have seen thee 
keep thy sleek cheek urichanged, thy good comfortable flesh 
unwasted. Thy voice is füll, and thy laugh strong. Wherefore 
comes this ] I say that thou hast some secret störe, or thou too 
wouldst pine away ; for flesh and blood live not upon tlie air of 
this turret, which is more likely to sharpen appetite than to 
eatisfy it." 

" Thou art deceived, Moor, grossly deceived by thy in fidel 
ignorance,'' said the Prior. " Thou lackest knowledge of the 
Christian faith to understand this thing. It is a miracle, good 
Moor, a miracle that hath its example in Holy Writ. For whom 
think ye the blessed I^dy Mary, and the tender St. Francis, will 
work miracles now-a-days, if it be not for such a son of the 
Church as I amT' 

" Holy Father,** said Cassim, " how much then did I mistake 
thee, just now, when thou didst cry out and groan in alarm at 
the thoughts of thy own starvation, unless succours arrived to us. 
If thou canst live by miracles, I, who am master of the stores, 
need not waste on thy unprofitable jaws another day's allowance. 
Farewell." 

** Stay, Moor,*' cried the Prior ; " if I thought that a portion of 
my small störe — for a very small störe, saved from my daily 
meagre allowance, I grant may possibly be remaining, which, 
like the widow's cruise of oil, hath not yet faüed ; why, I say, 
if I thought a cup of wine would hearten up young Hamet to 
give good blows, to get the garrison a supply of food, I miglit 
even trust such a draught to thy discretion in deallng it out to 
bim." 

" Give it me, then," cried Cassim, " for the young sharif is 
faint for lack of nourishment ; and wine will *' 

"Wine!" exclairaed the Prior; *'wine! Think again, good 
Moor ; it is contrary to thy own prophet's law, clean against the 
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conscience of a Moslem to drink Wine. Think of the good of 
thy young inaster's soul." 

" Tush, tush," Said Cassini, " our law, like thy own, gives place 
to necessity ; and tliis is not a time to stand on trifles ; and truly, 
holy man, this is the first occasion on which I ever heard you 
allow that a Moslem, like a Christian, had a conscience or any 
soul worth looking after, either for good or evil. Come, open thy 
heart to necessity, and show some charity to a noble youth, 
though he be a Moor." 

*' Weil, well, 1 will," said the Prior, aa he fumbled in a pocket 
•within the breast of his gown fcr a Fmiill key : ** butbecaiitious, 
good Moor. If this were noised through the fortress, I should 
have all the hungry curs upon me at once; and maybe, most 
of them being Moslem, and but of common natural virtue, the 
miracle might fail me ; my supply of wine w( uld be lacking, 
did it go down more infidel throats than one. Come, I will pour 
thee forth this ciipful." 

" Nay, give the whole jar rather," said Cassim : " I will ease 
thee of that burthen ; and I see others peeping up their long 
necks like cranes. This one will not be found wanting. I will 
put it under my cloak : and give me a handful of ihose cakes 
to keep it Company; since wine, on a cold empty stoniach, is 
apt to make hot work in the brain instead of the heart. Thou 
"wilt join the Conference in the hall 1 Thanks, priest ; I will not 
betray thy hiding-hole so long as thou wilt not let Aza and 
the gallant sharif starve. This shall give him strength for the 
sally." 

So saying, Cassim, though he was himself as meagre as a man 
just risen from a wasting fever, with the utmostcare and caution 
descended the winding stairs, wilhout thinking of his own 
wants. / 

The Prior locked np his little treasnry, after taking something 
from it to cheer up his own heart in this hour of aÖliction. As 
he sighed and shook his head over the diminished long-necked 
jars of wine, some thought of old times wafted him in imagina- 
tion back to the well-filled cellars of Evora ; for he muttered to 
himself, " It is a royal foundation, and your royal foundations 
have ever the best wine. What a fool was I to meddle in this 
quarrel ! But Alonso, whom I hate, gave me dog-wage.s for 
all my seryices, and humbled me before the Pope. And then 
came ambition, like the beautiful woman in the temptatiori of 
St. Anthony, so that flesh and blood could not withstand it. 
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But once let me get my head out of this cursed old Castle — St. 
Francis forgive tbe sin of a stray oath ! — and if ever I get into 
such a difficulty again, why, ambition shall first assure nie of an 
abbey by way of recompense for tbe hazard.** And, with this 
resolution, the Prior descended to the hall of Conference. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Go to the rüde ribs of that ancient Castle ; 
Through brazen trumpet send the breath of parle 
Into his ruined ears — and thus deliver. 

"What, will not this Castle yield ? 

The Castle royally is mann'd, my lord, 

Against thy entrance. 

Shakspeare. 

The hall presented a melancboly scene to tbe Prior as he 
entered : gaunt famine was in the face of every one assembled. 
Tbe Christians' fairer colour was cbanged to a haggard paleness, 
like that of death : and the Moors looked wild, their eyes 
starting from their sockets, and glaring with «tbe desperation of 
starving nien ; whilst their tawny features partook of a yellow 
and black colour, that showed the unhealthy state to which they 
w^ere reduced by want. 

Don John of Almeria, weak, wounded, subdued by necessity, 
and still unable to bear his arnis, looked more like a spirit of the 
restless dead than a living man. He bore his state of incapacity 
for action with impatiencc ; and, as if more jealous of power now 
that he was unable to assert it, he assumed the command in a 
tone and manner that showed, even in this hour of peril, he 
would yield to none. 

Aza Anzurez, who, like many Moorish women of the period, 
deemed it unworthy to give way to female weakness in such a 
tinie of danger, stood with a bow in her band. She had l)efore 
now acted an Amazonian part under similar circumstances, and 
her courage rose with the occasion. Her stately figure seemed, 
as she stood in mute attention, taller than usual ; and though 
her cheek was wasted, her countenance had lost nothing of its 
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energy. Hamet was also present, clad in the light armour 
comiuon to the Moors, which protected only the back and breast : 
it was, in fact, a short coat of mail ; he wore a steel bacinet 
beneath the folds of bis turoan ; a light buckler of leather was 
on his left arm, and in bis right band a sniall lance. The flesh 
npon bis limbs seemed wasted, but the muscles were as marked 
as ever ; and tbough the bavoc niade by want was painted in 
rigid characters in his face, bis eye retained its wonted fire. 

His followers, armed, ready to ohey the voice of their leader, 
stood near bim in profound silence ; yet, to judge from their 
dark and stern looks, it was a silence like that wbicb precedes 
a thunder-storm ; a portent that, when it bursts, it will be 
terrible. 

At the moment the Prior entered, Don John was addressing 
the young sharif : " Brave Harnet, did not my ill fortune keep 
me berelike the wounded hart crouchingforsafety, I woiild bear 
you Company. If you act warily as well as boldly you may pass 
the deKle, and avoid the camp in the piain. Yet the danger is 
extreme." 

** Not greater, Don John," replied Hamet, " than the necessity, 
I am ready to risk it ; and these, my followers, to share it. If 
it be the will of Allah, this night shall give relief to your dis- 
tressed people : or, if not, Hamet shall fall : be bas but one 
life, nor can it be lost in a better cause. The noble Don San- 
chez, and you, Don John, received us when we were like the 
Wanderers of the desert, with no bome, no place of rest. I would 
prove that I am not ungrateful : the occasion offers, and I obey 
the call to arms. If I faU, sbow some pity for the widowed 
Aza." 

" Tbink not of me, Hamet," said Aza, " but ratber of that 
cause wbicb calls thee from my side. Think not of me : or, if 
thou dost, let it be to teil thy heart that Aza's date of life is 
with that of her son ; one hour, one fate. Yet, stay, I will gird 
on tbee thy fatber's sword, as I would bid thee emulate his 
spirit." 

" I will not disgrace it, mother," said Hamet, as be looked 
tenderly upon Aza, wbo bound round his waist a richly em- 
broidered girdl«, from wbicb depended the Moorish cimeter of 
Alcanzor. ** Oh ! that I were more wortby to draw it," he added, 
as be placed bis band upon the hilt. " If I return not by to- 
morrow, ere the setting sun lengtbens the sbadows of the moun- 
tains, say that Hamet is summoned to give up bis dread account 
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by the angels of death. You hold out the fortress, Don John, 
to the last ? " 

" Ay," replied the Christian knight, " tili famine shall hanquet 
on US all. \Ve are all present ; we have but one resolution, Moor 
and Christian. Let us swear never to yield this fortress whilst 
the last pulse of life beats in our veins. Let us swear." 

The solemn tone in which this was spoken, the enthusiasm 
of a bold spirit that kindled even the wan cheek of Don John, 
8eemed to animate the assembly, and one deep chorus of voices 
echoed his resolution through the hall, as they exclaimed, " We 
8wear." 

It was towards evening when Aza Anzurez stationed herseif on 
the ramparts of the watchtower, as she looked with anxious eyes 
on the windings of the narrow defile in the mountains ; for 
Harnet and his chosen band were about to sally forth ; nor had 
the youth trusted hiniself with a last adieu to his mother. He 
feared to awaken any feelings that should inspire one tender 
thought at auch a crisis. 

To a mind fraught with anxious hopes and fears, all things 
appear with a face that corresponds to its own feelings. To a 
mother's eye the fear of evil often becoraes certainty, and hope 
itself looks sickly when she scarcely dares to cherish it for a 
beloved son. Even the heroic Aza feit this, as her eye wandered 
over the surrounding scene. All was melancholy. The dusky 
twilight allowed the mountains to be distinguished only in the 
grandeur of their outline, and in their lofty shadows. These, 
dark, towering, and wild in their fornis, looked, to the iraagina- 
tion of the Moor, like so many of those terrific and evil genii, 
which, by her faith, she was taught to believe, though created of 
fire, partook of the gross nature of earth, and were subject to 
final death and doom when their destructive mission on mankind 
should be fulfiUed. The moaning of the winds, that sounded 
drearily through tower and turret, came upon her ear like the 
voice of a complaining spirit of air. The silence, the deep repose 
of the far-stretched piain below, was unbroken, save by the 
torrent that murmured as it now darkly feil amid its abyss of 
rocks and shadows. Though the scene was awful, yet was it 
suited to the deep, solemn, and energetic feelings that swelled in 
the bosom of Aza. 

She saw Harnet sally from beneath the portal. She watched 
liim and his little band, as they passed, in profound silence, the 
level spot on which the fortress stood. Her eye followed him 
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down the rugged path of the narrow defile, tili an opening in the 
rising rocks seemed toreceive him within its hoUow womb. Aza 
looljed again ; the last Moor passed under its deep shade, aiid 
then not a living creature was seen. She left her Station, de- 
scended iiito the castle-hall, and endeavoured to sumnion that 
courage to her aid which would enable her to bear the result, 
whatever it might be, as became the daughter, the widow, and 
the mother of a prince. 

Hamet, in the interval, marched silently forward, as it was the 
purpose of the Moors to endeavour to pass the camp that led to 
the opposite extremity of the Valley. As the attempt was siidden 
and unexpected, there was hope it might succeed ; yet hope 
itself changed to desperation, when, as Hamet and Ins band 
cleared the dangerons pass, and prepared to riish into tlie piain, 
a sudden shout, loud, deafening, and continued, ** The wing for 
the cross ! " burst upon bis ear, as from a liundred throats. In 
another moment, Hamet found himself hemmed in by a band of 
Christians, who most likely, by some scout, liad obtained intelli- 
gfence of bis sally, and stood, eoncealed from Observation by a 
projecting portion of the rocks, ready to receive the devoted 
Moors at a spot where they could neither go forward nor retreat. 

The action which followed was brief. Hamet slioiited the 
war-cry of bis people, and not a Moor but rushed on death, 
striking down an enemy at each blow of desperation. The love, 
that even in tliese dreadful moments they feit for their young 
Chief, for a while preserved him from bis fate. They feil lipon 
the Christian host, body to body, while their aimour clashedand 
rung in the shock, like vessels driven against each other by the 
fury of the waves. Moor bore down Christian, and Clnistian 
boie down Moor, tili their dying bodies made a rampartfor their 
living friends and breathing foes. Wild war-cries, ciirses, and 
the shoutings for the cross mingled with the groans of the dying 
as sword and lance clashed, or stnick fire in tbe encounter. 
Amid the tumult, the darkness, and horror of the hour, Hamet 
saw foUower after follower fall by his side, tili he sto( d alone, 
encompassed by enemies, like dogs that pursue the hunted deer, 
and rush at his throat, increasiiig in number as he fails in strength. 
His lance had been broken, and he now wielded his father's 
sword with the last efforts of his strength, yet with a conrage and 
a hardihood that showed the gallant race from which he drew his 
breath. He rushed forward ; terror followed his steps, and death 
was in his arm, as he raised it to encounter the master of the Wing,^ 
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who was conspicuous hy his dress. The count oT)served the daring 
conduct of tlie young Moor, and bent on making him prisoner, 
called aloud to his people, that they should spare him, at, the 
very momeiit that more than one glittering steel Avas raised to feil 
him to the earth. 

Hamet heard the command; and driven to desperation by 
the dreadful slaughter of his band, he cried aloud, " Death, 
death ; give me death : no mercy. I will never yield to thee, 
Christian knight. I know thee, thou art the Count of Ami- 
ranti. Thou or I must fall." 

The Moor, as he spoke, rushed forward, and encountered again 
the master of the Wing; for somo moments the Christians looked 
on, as they would at a toumament, re^trained by the cries of the 
count, that they should not slay Hamet. The combat was rapid 
and decisive. Hamet in these moments gave proof of that 
dexterity of band, agility of limb, and watchfulness of eye, for 
which the Moors were so celebrated in warfare ; but he had not 
the temperate courage, nor the strength of his Opponent, who, 
ßcarcely moving from his Station, kept at bay the assaults and 
rapid movements of the Moor. Hamet now aimed a blow at 
his head. It was parried. Again he aimed at the joints of the 
armour of his eneray, who suddenly changed the attack, when 
he perceived the young sharif s strength was nearly spent, and 
rushing on him with open arms, grasped him round the body, 
and threw him to the ground. A shout from the Christian host 
proclaimed the victory. 

Hamet looked up, tore open the shirt of mail that covered his 
breast, and said in a voice, whose calm tone was at this moment 
more impressive than that of the wildest passion, " Christian, 
why dost thou delay to strike ? " 

The master of the Wing gave him no answer ; and speaking 
aside to his people, they raised Hamet from the earth as their 
prisoner. Another brief parley took place, and a messenger was 
despat ched to the camp with intelligence of what had happened. 
He speedily retumed, bearing with him what was the usual ap- 
pendage of slavery to the Moors who became captives in battle — 
chains for the hands and feet. 

" Moor ! '* said the master of the Wing, ** I know thee. Thy 
life in doubly forfeited to the law, though it has been spared in 
battle. Thou art Hamet, banished, on pain of death, from this 
kingdom of Portugal, by Alonso the Brave. Dost thou see these 
chains 1 I will give thee a chance to escape the disgracef ul 
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death iliat must eise await thee in tbese irons. Wilt thou hear 
meV 

" I cannot choose but hear thee," replied Haniet, " seeing I 
cannot escape thy presence or these bonds." 

" Give up," Said the master of the Wing, '* whateveris knowa 
to you of the plans, the movements, and the forces of Don Sanchez, 
the rebel Bastard of Portugal. Conduct oiir people, under cover 
of night, to yonder fortress in the jaws of the mountain ; pass 
theni into it, as thy own band retiirned from this mad exploit, 
and thou shalt be rewarded aa well as saved alive." 

Harnet looked up at the master of the Wing with a counten- 
ance in which contempt was written in the strongest chaiacters. 
" Think you," said he, as bis deep feelings of indignation would 
scarcely allow bim to reply articulately — '* think you that the 
ßight of these chains can render me a slave in soul as well as body 1 
If niy arm were free, and thou and I stood face to face, my sword 
sbould tear from thy breast the false heart that dares thus judge 
of mine. Here are my hands," he held them forth as he spoke : 
*' bind on them thy base chains. Torture me ; do with me as do 
thy priests by the renegade Christians ; throw me into a pit of 
glowing fire ; make me thy slave, thy scorn, a menial for the 
vilest Offices of life ; do this, or anything thou wilt, but do not 
insult my misery by thinking I would listen to become a traitor." 

" Chain the intidel slave,'* said the master of the Wing : " that 
part of bis desire is granted ; and death shall be bis portion ere 
the sun again lights up mountain and Valley, if what I am now 
about to do fails. I go to summon the fortress." 

Such was the result of the unfortunate Hamet's bold attempt. 
Thegarrison anxiously awaited thedoubtfulissue of bis adventure. 
Not long were they held in suspenso, for the guard from the 
watch-tower gave notice that he saw a great glare of light, as from 
a bundred torches carried by armed men, who were winding up 
the mountain towards the fortress. 

In a few minutes every man within the Castle was at his post, 
ready to obey the call of danger. Don John of Almeria, sick and 
wounded as he was, hastened to the walls ; and Aza, anxious for 
her son, also followed the steps of the Commander. Don John 
soon perceived that these who advanced were a Christian band ; 
and knew by the banner they bore, as the light of the torches 
gleamed upon it, that they were of the order of the Wing. Yet 
it also appeared that they came with no hostile purpose, since a 
white flag of truce, borne before the royal banner, dispelled all 
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apprehensions of an immediate contest. As they drew nearer, 
and the glare of niany torches shone on the glittering armour of 
the knights, their waiiike strength was little calculated to dispel 
the alaniis of a handful of starving men, though within the walls 
of so strong a fortress. 

In the centre of the band was seen a prisoner, heavily chamed, 
and conducted between two men-at-arnis, one of which held, as 
in triumph, a torn and bloody banner, which the keen eye of 
Aza instantly saw to be that of the Moors. Too soon did she 
recognize in the prisoner her unhappy son. An involuntarycry 
burst from her lips : it was drowned in the loud notes of the 
tnimpet, as they nmg and echoed from tower and rock, summon- 
ing a parley before the gates of the castle ; whilst, at the same 
moment, the fLag of truce was unfurled, and placed before the 
Count of Amiranti. 

Don John of Ahneria was already on the walls of one of the 
flanking towers : he looked down with an eye of impatience and 
Indignation as the herald of the Wing thus addressed him : " In 
the name of Alonso the Brave, King of Portugal, lord of Algarva, 
of Codycera, and of Braga ; Joseph, Count of Amiranti, and 
master of the most holy and military order of the Wing, doth, hy 
the authority of the king, summon this castle, now linder com- 
mand of Don John of Almeria, most traitorously and rebelliously 
in league against his lawf ul prince, to open the gate-^, and all vvho 
are therein to lay down their rebel arms, and to yield theniselves 
prisoners at the discretion and according to'the pleasnre of the 
Said Count of Amiranti ; so to be dealt with as he, in his wisdom 
and in his power, shall deem just and fitting, for the glory of God, 
the honour of the king, and the loyal ty of that holy order of 
which he is chief and master. And as you, Don John of Almeria, 
shall ans wer this summons for weal or woe, so be it, in the name 
of the holy St. Michael, the Lady Virgin of heaven, and all 
Saint s. — Amen." 

There was a dead pause. The Count of Amiranti advanced 
nearer the walls of the tower, that he might distinctly bear the 
answer given to the summons of his herald. Don John looked 
down upon him, from between the battlements wliere he stood, 
and replied :, ** Thus do I, John of Almeria, answer thy summons, 
master of the Wing, in the name of the most noble prince Don 
Sanchez of Codycera, for whom I maintain this furtress. I dis- 
claim the appellation of traitorous, or rebellious ; since I am in 
arms for a matter of just right, wrested from Don Sanchez by his 
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tyrant "brother. Bid your king restore the lands he has unjustly 
seized of Codycera ; bid him take ofF that odions process of out- 
lawiy he has passed against the honourable Bastard of Portugal ; 
bid him remove the doom of death passed on the friends of Don 
Sanchez, and restore both them and him to their just rights, as 
free and honourable men. Bid Alonso do this, and these gates 
shall open to him as to their king. Failing in this, know, Count 
of Amiranti, there is but one way to unbar onr gates, by force 
of arms : try their strength, if thou wilt, this night. We will 
defend them tili, man by man, we faU on these battlements. 
Such is our answer ; we will give no other." 

** Yet, think again, Don John," said the master of the Wing : 
" your men are in ill plight to hold out a defence thus desperate. 
Now, hear our last proposal, which, possibly, will move thee ; ". 
and, tuniing to bis men, he commanded the prisoner to be 
brought forward. As Hamet, unhelmed, manacled, pale, and 
covered with the blood of bis enemies, yet undaunted in look and 
carriage, stood before the gateway of the fortress, an involuntary 
feeling of horror chilled all present ; for too well did they guess 
his danger and bis fate. 

If such could be the general feeling for the noble youth, what 
was that of his mother, of the unhappy Aza. Despair possessed 
her soul ; and covering her face with her hands, she suiik her 
arms upon the rampart against which she leaned, endeavouring 
to shut out all external objects, and to call up in her mind that 
high resolution which was the pride, the test, the glory of Moorish 
Tirtue even in woman. 

" Dost thou know this boy 1 " said the master of the Wing. 
" Ay, truly, do I," replied Don John : " he is noble as well 
as brave ; and, woünded as I am, wouldst thou grant me free 
«ccess from these walls, and a fair field, I would even now try 
Ihe strength of my lance against thine in single combat, to deliver 
um out of thy hands. We hold our own lives of less value\than 
that of yonder Moor. Shame be upon thee, master of the Wing, 
thus to manacle a generous enemy." 

" The shame is thine, Don John," replied the Count, " who can 
thus Support thy cause by calling in Moslem aid ; but well do 
traitors and infidels consort together. Hark thee, Don John. 
This boy is under doom of death, since he is fuund alive and 
'within the realen of Portugal after the banishment passed on him 
"by Alonso. Surrender, and I will crave him of the king as a 
prisoner at my own discretion : he shall live. Kefuse this, hold 
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out the fortrcss twenty and foiir hours longer, and he dies before 
your very walls ; he dies a vile ignoble death : he shall hang like 
an iiifidel and a dog by the neck, tili he be dead, whilst we storm 
your fortress until its towers shall fall tottering and crumhling 
abüut your ears. Such is our resolve : we swear it by the Wing 
of tlie blessed cross." 

Aza starfced from her position ; and, clasping her Lands 
together, cried, in a frantic voice, *' Spare him; — spare him ! He is 
my son, my Harnet, the pnly child of a widowed mother's breast." 

The Count heard her cry, and raarked her gestures by the glare 
of the torches. " Thou art the mother of this youth 1 " saiil the 
Count, addressing himself to Aza. '*I have heard of thy name 
and fame. Thou hast with thee many of thy Moorish people ; if 
report speaks truth, they outnuniber the Christians in this fortress. 
Moorish woman, if thou art a molher in nature as well as in name 
do thou descend, thy band of infidels will support thee; throw 
abroad these gates, and thy son lives ! Do it now, or never think 
to look upon him more. I give thee no other choice : speak the 
Word. Thy son — thy son, woman I lives he, or must he die 1 
Wilt thou open the gates ? " 

Aza at this moment seemed to recover all her self-possession, 
yet she spoke not, she moved not, scarcely did she seem to 
breathe ; whilst her eye, the slight convulsion that passed over 
her noble features, all spoke the contest of her feelings. Her 
lips moved, but no sound came ; her utterance had forsaken her, 
but not her high resolves, nor that virtue which, in tbe Moorish 
mother, often emulated the stern and more than human greatness 
of a Koman matron. 

She paused a moment, looked down upon Hamet, and thei 
upon the Count ; placed her band upon her girdle, slowly drei 
from it a poniard, and hurling it down from the ramparts, so <->'*^- j 
it feil at the feet of the master of the Wing, she at length foun_ ^ 
utterance, and with a voice in whose wild accents there was /» 
thriliing horror that pierced botb ear and heart, exclaimed, ** Gi^^^e 
the boy death, I will not do this act of treachery.*' 

Hamet looked exultingly upon the master of the Wing, a^^ 
pointing with his manacled hands to the dagger that lay at hils 
feet, he said, ** Cur Moorish mothers are not cowards; nor have 
their sons drawn with the milk of life other than noble feelings. 
I am prepared for death." 

" Thou shalt suflfer it," said the Count ; " ay, by the very 
Instrument given from a mother's band " 
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Aza heard bis words. She stood for a moment looking bn 
Hamet in a manner tliat fixed all attention on lierself. All feel- 
ings, whether of friend or foe, were with her alorie ; so great was 
the ascendency of her resolute niind, and the depth of her distress. 
Her figure was iinpresi-ive ; her hair, loose and dishevelled, waved 
to the mountain winds; her dark eye had in it a gaze intense and 
frantic; it seemed to animate a countenance, every feature of 
which, like that of the aiitique !Niobe, was fixed and rigid as 
marble in the expression of a grief too deep for words, too 
powerful long to sutier and to live. She looked again, raised her 
hands to heaven, then pressed them against her forehead, and 
rushed from the battlenients. 

A nmrinur of surprise, of sympathy, arose even from the band 
of the Count, as that stern leader, solemnly repeating the doom 
he liad passed on Hamet, once more gave Don John the space of 
twenty-four hours to recant bis denial of surrender. Don John 
refused even to answer this last offer of clemency ; but hurling 
down liis glovp, in signal of defiance, he withdrew from the 
battlements, as the trumpet sounded the retreat of the men-at- 
arms. They descended the defile, and bore Hamet, under sentence 
of death, a prisoner to the Christian camp. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Pray you bid 
These unknown friends to us, welcome. 

Shakspeake. 

"Wb pass in silence the horrors of the night which succeeded. 
Ile grief of Aza was too powerful for words. 

She was a Moor, descended from a long line of princes, whose 
^lory it was to subdue all feeling, and to count even natural 
^ITection as nothing, when balanced against what was due to 
Vionour and to arms. Inured from her childhood to the wild 
life of mountain warfare, her mind had been familiarized to 
Vicissitudes, to scenes of carnage and death. To be a chief 
to-day, and to-morrow a captive, ta hear the shout of triumph 
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in the raorning, and the groan of the dying at night, were things 
that might shock, but could scarcely surprise, a daugliter of the 
Mooiish people ; and though a mother, tender and atfectionate, 
yet whilst Aza had nursed her son in her arms, she had looked 
forward to the hour when the infant hand that grasped her 
maternal bosom should oue day wield the cimeter, as her Hame^ 
followed in tlie glorious paths of his ancestors. 

She passed the night in her lone turret. Sleep fled her pillow, 
and with restless auxiety she cast her eyes, from time to time, 
to the casoinent, wishing for, yet dreading, the morning light. 
She listened, scarce knowing wherefore, to the cry of the watch, 
as the sentinels were relieved on the walls. The heavy pace of 
the guard, the clash of arms, came on her ear wiih sad fore- 
bodings. The bastle was still preserving a state of defence. Don 
John would not surrender, and Hamet must fall! 

As she cast her weary eyes to the casement, she saw at length 
the first faint dawn of day. She arose and looked abroad, 
previous to ppuring forth tliose oiisons to the great Creator of 
earth and heaven, according to the fornis enjoined every true 
Moslem, on beholdlng the rising sun. The purple and roseate 
tints of the morning had slowly dispelled the grey mists of 
dawn, and touched as with the wand of an enchanter every 
dark summit or rugged height ; whilst the sun, like retuming 
hope on the face of affliction, spread a lively glittering light 
over all that before was wrapt in the solemnity of night. As 
cloud after cloud rolled onward, gradually unfolding the blue 
and boundless ether, the more distant heights seemed to tremble 
in the morning light, whilst the mists aiising from the earth, 
like a moving veil, fioated before them. 

Partial gleams of the sun feil on the turrets and battlements 
of the fortress, but the rocky defile that descended to the piain 
was still in gloom and shadow. The torrent might now be seen 
from the Castle, as one vast sheet of broad and dazzling foam. 
The little path, winding aniid precipices, by which the scout on 
a previous day had been in vain despatched to seek succours, 
appeared as though it were but a line draw^ on the surface of 
dark and hanging rocks. Aza saw no moving object, either 
wilhout or within the Castle, except the night- watch on the 
ramparts, not yet relieved from his post. She quitted the 
Window, and threw herseif once more upon her couch, a prey to 
the sad forebodings of her miud. 

A noise at the door aroused her from these musings. She 
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started up and hastened to unbar it. Cassim was there : his 
looks were wild and haggard ; for he had known no rest eitlier 
in mind or body since the dreadful scene before the gates on 
the previous night; yet there was a stränge mixture of eager 
expectation in his expressions, as, slightly adverting to the 
subject of grief nearest Aza's heart, he hastily bade her look in 
the direction of the mountain-path, that led to the bridge we 
have before noticed. 

" I have looked yonder, Cassim, already," said Aza, " tili my 
eyes were dimmed and my heart sick within me ; why should I 
look again 1 The day comes to light up the world, but there is 
no sun that will evermore arise to shed light and cheerfulness 
on the hopes of Aza. What dost thou gaze at thus earnestly 1 " 
" I see,'' replied Cassim, as he now stood watching from the 
casement, " I see glittering helmets and arms, that shine against 
the sides of yonder black precipice, like glowworms sparkliiig in 
the night. They must be hold men, whoever they be, to advance 
that way. They must have crossed the piain, most likely whilst 
our enemies were last night engaged with the noble sharif at the 
defile, or probably whilst the camp slept secure, not dreaming of 
yonder pass : it is, in fact, known but to the mountaineers. Don 
John was right when he would not suffer yonder bridge, that 
looks like a black line extended from rock to rock, to be de- 
stroyed. Had the enemy been aware of the pass, those who now 
advance would have been cut off ere they climbed the precipice." 
ALza turned to the window, and could now plainly perceive 
glittering specks, as it were, that moved along the slender track 
which ascended the gigantic sides of the precipice. She saw 
also those dark atoms, for they looked no bigger in comparison 
with the surrounding objects, which the keener eye of Cassim 
detected to be beasts of bürden — mules, since no other animal 
could have ventured on such a pass. They advanced nearer and 
nearer, tili at length they came within a hundred yards of the 
aerial bridge that crossed the torrent. 

" See ! they cross the bridge," said Cassim. " Did but a 
breath of the wind blow as it did last night, it would scatter 
them from yonder hanging brauch, like leaves that fall in an 
autumn day. See ! the last mule, the. last armed figure, has 
crossed in safety. I will descend, and bring you intelligence. 
Take comfort, noble Aza : would that Cassim could give it 
you!" 

He quitted the Chamber, and descended. AJl the f ortress was 
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awaiting in eager expectation. Soon after, the party stood before 
the postem-gate. Don John of Almeria held a brief parley with 
a knight clad in complete steel, who spoke to him in so low a 
voice, through a pierced apertnre of the wicket, that no one heard 
what passed. Don John, however, appeared satisfied, as he 
commanded the postem-door to be opened immediately. The 
steel-clad knight was the first to pass within the walls ; a second 
knight, equally shrouded in the glittering panoply of war, 
followed, and supported in his arms the delicate and fragile fonn 
of a woman closely veiled ; who, either from terror arising f rora 
her late perils, from weakness, or both causes combined, seemed 
almost senseless. A boy followed her: he was handsome in 
person, richly dressed, but looked deeply dejected ; and clang to 
the lady's side, though it was evident that a sense of terror kept 
him silent, as he stood trembling, and eyeing, by stolen glances, 
those who now received him. A few men-at-arms appeared as 
the foUowers of the two visored knights : these also passed in, 
and brought with them, what gave joy to the distressed fortress, 
several mules laden with bread, wine, salted meats, fish, and 
other necessaries ; affording in all a supply snfficient, when care- 
fuUy allotted, to maintain the garrison for about two weeks, 
should they remain so long without other and more effectual 
succours. Probably, however,' in the chances of war, ere that 
time was elapsed, Don Sanchez, or a party of Moors (for the 
Moors were now very generally in arms), might dislodge the 
camp, and render it no longer difficiilt to gain supplies from the 
neighbouring country. 

That these adventurous knights were friendly to the fortress 
could not be doubted ; yet there was a stränge mixture of haughty 
reserve, of mystery, in their manner, which they maintained to 
all present except Don John. Even the Prior of Evora was 
refused admission to the private audience they demanded with 
the Chief of the fortress. Thus much, however, the foremost 
knight condescended to make known to aU present — that, whUst 
him seif and his companions were resting at a small village 
adjacent to the piain, they had fallen in with the scout of Don 
John, who described the extreme distress of the garrison. In 
consequence of this, all the men-at-arms of his party who were 
provided with mules to pass into the mountains, had, instead of 
mounting them, laden their backs with such stores as could be 
immediately procured, by money or by force, from the villagers. 
TJnder shadow of the previous night, they had crossed the 
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extremity of the piain, opposite to the camp of the master of 
the Wing (probably whilst he was engaged with Hamet) ; and 
having passed the remaining hours of darkness in the thick 
sh elter of a pine forest that grew at the base of the mountains, 
as soon as the dawn of day afForded light sufficient to guide 
them they had ventured to asceud, unsuspected by the enemy, 
the precipitous track that led to the postern. Thus miich was 
communicated in public, but nothing more ; for the followers of 
the two knights niaintained a reserve that imitated their superiors. 
Indeed, they seemed to look with a degree of contempt on the 
followers of Don John, treated the Moors with an open abhor- 
rence, and altogether shunned the society of the men-at-arms 
■within the fortress. However offensive such conduct might be, 
nevertheless, the relief they had brought to starving men was too 
welcome to allow any open resentment of the haughty carriage 
of those from whom it was obtained. 

The knight who conducted the boy and the lady, before he 
entered into any particular Conference with Don John, requested 
she might be carried to a separate apartment, and receive such 
assistance as her state of weakness required. He then turned 
to the youth, and took him by the band, to lead him away as 
he was about to follow Don John. The boy, with tears in his 
eyes, begged to be allowed to remain with the lady. This the 
armed knight positively refused. He then spoke apart with the 
Commander : and, from what followed, his discourse, it seemed, 
had relation to this youth ; for no sooner was it ended, than, 
notwithstanding his tears or his entreaties, the youth was separ- 
ated from the lady, consigned to a solitary Chamber^ and the key 
tumed upon him as the door was closed. 

One trifling circumstance did not escape the Observation of 
I>on John of Almeria : it was, that neither of the armed knights, 
even for a moment, raised their visors before this youth, whose 
person they had literally secured as a prisoner ; but the instant 
lie could no longer look upon the face of either, the foremost 
disclosed, as he unhelmed, the countenance of Alvaro Gonsalez. 
IHis companion, foUowing his example, showed the pale, haggard, 
and strongly marked features of Diego Lopez Pacheco. They 
"both attended Don John, and deep and earnest was the Conference 
they held with that Commander. 

Cassim, who lost not one point of the demeanour of the 
strangers, as he looked on the poor boy whom he had seen 
hmhed across the hall to his prison, with a feeling of pity, 
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experienced a degree of curiosity to know who the knights could 
be (for they had unhelmed only in the presence of Don John), 
and what could be going for ward in their secret Conference. All 
but himself had now deserted the vaulted passage which led 
to the several rooms in the lower part of the Castle. Availing 
himself of this opportunity, he listened near the door of the 
imprisoned youth. He could hear a sobbing, as if the boy 
indulged in the maidenly weakness of tears ; and, as he glided 
towards the door of the council-chamber, he distinguished low 
Sounds, in an even, deliberate voice, that he fancied arose from 
Don John. These were suddenly broken by a loud, high tone 
from one of the strangers, as in accents of command ; yet he 
heard nothing very intelligibly ; and, presently, steps in the 
vaulted passage Struck upon his ear. He turned round, and 
perceived the Prior. Sullenness and disconteiit were in his 
brow; and Cassim, who observed little ceremony towards the 
holy man, now followed him into his own apartment. 

The churchman was in no good humour at being shut out 
from a Conference where he deemed bis Station and friendship 
for Don John gave him a right to be admitted. He said, there- 
fore, in a snappish way to Cassim, " What do you here 1 why 
do you presume to thrust yourself on my privaqy 1" 

"Truly, holy father," replied Cassim, **those who are thrust 
out from the Company of their equals need hardly be so chary 
of denying their presence to others they may deem their inferiors. 
Besides, the high sense I have of your reverence's wisdom, seeing 
it can work miracles, as in the matter of the late fast, induced 
me to seek you ; for, simple man though I be, I have that to 
communicate which may be of importance to all within the walls 
of this fortress. I though t there was no one to whom such 
matters could be so safely entrusted as to yourself. If I am 
wrong I crave pardon, and will go hence.'* 

" Stay, Moor, stay," cried the Prior, who could be softened 
by a little flattery, even when it came from the despised lips of 
an infidel ; " hast thou really aught to communicate worth hear- 
ingl Palter not with me, dog of an infidel, or I will have thee 
hanged by the heels over the Castle wall.'' 

" Kot tili your holiness," said Cassim, **can call forth a more 
"worshipful observance of your commänds than seems likely at 
present to take place. Yet I have matter to communicate, and 
secret matter too," continued Cassim, as he winked on the Prior 
with a most significant expression. 
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There was a provoking manner ahout the Moor, that the Prior 
knew not how to bear with, nor yet how to resent. His coolness 
and familiarity conld only arise from the consciousness of being 
able to communipate such secret intelligence as would more than 
counterbalance the boldness he assumed ; yet, as hitherto he had 
merely thrown out hints, and told nothing in direct terms, it 
awakened curiosity without satisfying the churchman that he did 
right to submit to such impertinence. The Prior, however, had 
HO mind that the eye or ear of any third person shonld witness 
his present familiär intercourse» with the Moor. He shuffled, 
therefore, towards the door, and saying he liked not the cold air 
of the hall, closed it, returned, and took bis seat. 

Cassim, without any hesitation, sat down by his side, as he 
Said, " Didst thou see what was going on in the hall, when those 
strangers arrived, holy man 1 " 

** ^ot I, truly," replied the Prior : " I started from my bed, 
when I heard that two knights had arrived with succours, and 
that they were about to be closeted with Don John. I hastened 
to robe me, descended, and — and — '* 

" Was shut out," Said Cassim, filling up the pause, which- the 
Prior had endeavoured to finish by a short cough. " Then,'* 
continued the Moor, '' I will teil you more than is known to any 
soul within these walls, saving the three now shut np together 
in yonder Chamber." 

" Canst thou ?" exclairaed the Prior. " Of all earthly matters 
I would most desire to know who are those iron-headed fellows 
who have dared shut me out." 

" Who they are I cannot teil," answered Cassim. 

" And is this your secret]" cried the Prior. " By the holy bones 
of St. Francis, I do wrong thus to abuse my own dignity by holding 
debate with thee. Darest thou, fellow, make a jest of me 1 ** 

" Patience, holy father," said Cassim ; " and though I know 
not who they are, yet will I presently show thee how thou canst 
make a jest of them all, in revenge for the slight they have put 
upon your reverence. Didst thou see the boy they have im- 
prisoned in yonder Chamber 1 " 

" Kot I, by the rood," said the Prior ; " though I did hear 
that a woman, f aint and weary with travel, and a boy, came with 
these knights." 

'* Then will I instruct you in that matter," replied Cassim. 
" The boy is the son of Don Pedro ; and Alonso the king is his 
grandsire^ or there is no truth in blood and feature ! " 
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The Prior raised liis eyes and hands with astonishment. 
" Thou dost not say so 1 Art thou sure of this ] " 

" As certain," said Cassim, " as that yonder light is the sun — 
tliat you are the Prior of Evora, füll of wisdom and gravity, and 
that Cassim is no liar." 

" Holy Mary ! " exclaimed the Prior ; " and have they locked 
np the heir of the heir to Portugal's crown 1 This is carrying 
matters too far. I joined Don Sanchez ; for Alonso knew not 
how to he grateful, nor how to do right to zealous and pious men 
like myself : hut touch not the Lord's anointed is Scripture cora- 
mand. I never dreamed of laying a finger on any royal sprout 
helonging to a kingly stock. This will madden Alonso. We 
ßhall never have the Bastard righted af ter this act. He will deal 
vengeance, instead of granting honourahle terms, as an end to 
these civil hroils. What can I do to show myself the friend of 
the young princel Art thou sure it is hei'* 

** Certain," said Cassim ; ** for to teil the truth, Prior, I have 
held him hefore now, when he was scarce four years old, upou 
these knees, and have often seen him since." 

" Thou ! a Moor, a slave ! a conquered infidel ! " exclaimed 
the Prior ; " and talk of holding a royal hoy on thy knees ? It 
is impossihle ! " 

" It is true," said Cassim ; "for know you not, Donna Ines de 
Castro was his godmother, and hrought him up after the death 
of Constantia 1 " 

" And what is that to the purpose 1 " inquired the Prior. 

**Nomore than this," ans wered Cassim, "that Donna Ines 
had in her Service a Moorish damsel named Ximena, whom I 
once loved and wooed ; but Ximena tumed Christian, and would 
not listen to me. It was in seeking her that I often saw the 
young Prince Ferdinand when a child." 

" And yonder woman, who is she 1 " 

" Ines de Castro, or I am much in error," said the Moor : "I 
saw not her face ; but I knew her slight figure, and her band 
and little foot, as well as if they had been my own '* 

" Not by similitude, I take it," said the Prior, as his lips 
curled into somethin^ like a smile, when he looked on the hroad 
tawny hands of the Moor, calculated as they were to wield a club 
as well as a cimeter : " thou hast a sharp eye and a sharp wit, 
Cassim." 

"And they shall help thee, holy man," replied the Moor, ''to 
an excellent revenge on those misproud knights, who thrust thee 
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out from tlieir debates, "vrilt thou but hear me. Ay, and what is 
more than all/' he added, in a grave manner, as he looked the 
Prior steadfastly in the face, " they shall help thee to do an act 
that both Moor and Christian will applaud. I would have thee 
save Harnet, who, without thy aid, must this day die." 

" How can I save him 1 " said the Prior. " Trust nie, I would 
be nothing loth to do it." 

'* You can save him, you shall save him," cried Cassim : '* I 
wül teach you a way ; you are a scholar, füll of learning as of 
tender mercy." 

" I will save him," exclaimed the Prior, in a burst of gratified 
feeling ; " that is, if I can," he added, correcting himself on 
second thoughts : " but how 1 " 

Cassim then unfolded, with as much brevity as he possibly 
could, the ingenious plan he had devised to make the Prior of 
Evora the Instrument to preserve Hamet. The upshot of Ins 
scheme will be gathered from the f ollowing letter which the Prior 
proceeded to write under Cassim's directions. 

" To the most noble Joseph, Count of Amiranti, master of the 
holy and military order of the Wing, I, Paul, Prior of Evora, 
with the blessing of the Lady Virgin, and all saints, send greet- 
ing : Eorasmuch as there has chanced the arrival of certain 
knights at this fortress, who have brought with them more than 
a hundred men-at-arms, and great stores and munition sufficient 
to supply the garrison for six months (* St. Francis assoilzie me 
f or the sin of lying, though it be but upon paper,' said the Prior) : 
now I, Paul of Evora, as a member of holy Church, and having 
no quarrel, in my own person, against the blood royal, think it 
meet to apprise you, that these same knights have also brought 
with them the most noble infant of the Infant of Portugal, Prince 
Ferdinand, a prisoner. (* Write prisoner in large letters,' said 
Cassim. — ' Don't you see I have done so 1 ' replied the Prior. 
* I could never read out of any other than an Arabic book in all 
my life,' said Cassim : * but go on.' The Prior did so.) Now 
I, Paul of Evora, being desirous to spare the shedding of innocent 
blood, do hereby also apprise you that it has been advised and 
determined by these knights, now in Council, that if you, as 
threatened, do, on this day, inflict the doom of death on Hamet, 
the son of Alcanzor, now your prisoner, so soon as you shall have 
done this act of cruelty, they, in like manner, will retaliate upon 
you, according to the reprisals of arms, and will also take away 
life from this most sweet limb of Portugal's royal stock ; inasmuch 
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as though Harnet be a Moor, and Prince Ferdinand a Christian, 
yet the Moor did ad venture \ns life in the Service of Don Sanchez, 
and at the command of Don John of Almeria. I, Paul of Evora, 
would therefore, in this private and well-affectioned m anner, 
entreat and counsel you, as you love youp king, your young prince, 
aod would see an end to these unhappy civil broüs, that you 
forthwith spare the life of Harnet, free hun from his chains, and 
observe towaids him all the honourable usages of war, tili such 
time as he can be ransomed or exchanged by some other noble 
prisoner. And in truth of all these counsels and advices, I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal, etc. 

« Paul, Prior of Evora." 

"WTiilst the Prior sealed and tied up this long-winded epistle 
with a Silken string, Cassini spoke rapidly his farther purpose. 
" I will to the armoury, case me in visor and heim, seize the 
white flag of truce, and away from the postem, to the enemies in 
the camp. Do thou. Prior, be on the watch. Trust me, we 
have no time to lose. Let none know of this but Aza, and the 
old Moor Zegris, who has the postem watch : he will let me in, 
when I retum under cover of the night : and as to Don John 
and his counsellors, I will be their Warrant they have not settled 
half so weighty a matter as thou and I have done in our Confer- 
ence ; for I trust by this stratagem we shall have saved the Jife 
of Hamet. What will become of Donna Ines de Castro, I know 
not ; but I doubt there will be dark work with her, Prior ; and 
ßhe is a helpless woman." 

" No matter what becomes of her," said the Prior : " she is a 
Castüian ; and her influence with the prince, Don Pedro, was 
the beginning of all these troubles. Do thou away. May be it 
will bring the king to reason, when Alonso finds how I interfered 
to save his grandchild's life." 

Cassim smiled at observing the cunning of the Prior, and left 
him, his own haart füll of high and anxious hopes. He concealed 
his person as proposed, and, by the connivauce of Zegris, who 
kept watch at the postem, stole out unperceived with his flag oi 
truce and the letter. The Moor shot like an arrow under the 
Castle waUs, and speedily passed down the rocky defile towards 
the camp of the master of the Wing. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Tnie nobility is exempt from fear — 
More can 1 bear than you dare execute. 

Shakspeare. 

Wb shall not follow the steps of Cassim. Our narrative leads 
■QS to another scene, still within the fortress of Death, where Ines 
de Castro was now confined a captive. The ill-starred fortunes 
of Ines seemed to pursue her with unrelenting vigour, for iiisteac? 
of reacbing her husband in safety, according to the generous 
purpose of the Talba, she had but exchanged one prison for 
another, one oppressor for a second yet more cruel. 

It was on the third day of her captivity, for though provided 
with all things necessary for her comfort she was not suffered to 
leave her Chamber, that af ter long having pondered on her doubt- 
ful fortunes, steps without the door announced the approach of 
some intruder upon her solitude. Too well did she suspect who 
it might be that thus disturbed the only resource left to her — 
the converse of her own sad thoiights. The door was slowly 
opened, carefully closed again, and Ines immediately knew the 
features of Don Diego. It appeared this was the first time she 
had Seen him unhelmed since she had fallen within his power, 
as she exclaimed, ** It is no longer, then, doubtful to whom I owe 
these acts of violence that have deprived me of liberty and hope : 
you are still my unrelenting oppressor." 

" I am not, by heaven ! " replied. Diego : "hear me, lady — 
friend or foe, I am such at your own choice. I beseech yau to 
hear me with temper." As he spoke, there was something in the 
manner and countenance of Diego less wild and impassioned than 
usual; yet, as if he himself feit some sense of shame for the 
base part he had acted, and was conscious even now he was about 
to act, he cast his eyes upon the ground whilst he spoke, unable 
to meet with effrontery the indignant looks of the woman he had 
so cruelly persecuted. 

In the character of Ines, though in general soft and y'.elding, 
there was, as a daughter of Castile, that high sense of honour, of 
respect due to herseif and to her sex, which gave her spirit in 
these moments of triaJ, when women of an ordinary mould would 
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have been overpowered with terror. To Don Diego's last request, 
tberefore, ehe answered with animation : " I wül not listen to 
idle words and vain excuses. Restore me the liberty of which 
you have deprived me. Resign the control that hj violence, and 
not by any show of justice, you have assumed over my free will, 
and then ask me to listen. But, tili then, think not that I will, 
by my own act, so acknowledge your authority as that it shoold 
give you a license to propose to me either your friendship or your 
enmity : I despise both. The time must come when you shall 
aas wer for these things. Beware, then, how you provoke me to 
become an enemy.'* 

" Think," said Diego, " of the wrong I have sustained at your 
hands." 

" No WTong," replied Ines, ** can justify this last act. K I did 
the injury, you made your appeal to the king for redress. Cruel 
as that was, yet was it mercy compared to this. But now, like 
the assassin who strikes in the dark, you have stooped, in disgrace 
to your honour as a knight, your feelings as a man, to deal in 
private villainy." 

" It is false," said Diego, as he reddened with passion at the 
severe reproaches thus cast upon him : " I would guard you with 
life itself ; nay, would devote all to you, so you would but hear 
me. 

" If I am to judge your future purposes," said Ines, " by those 
already known, I should place little trust in you. Did you not 
come, you and your companion, visored and shrouded, followed 
by a base band of your own creatures, to waylay our path, and 
in the depth of a forest tear me, and yonder noble boy, from our 
own people, unheeding the cries of an unhappy woman ; un- 
regardful of that loyalty which should have taught you, if human- 
ity had no power to plead for us, to respect the sacred persoiL 
of a prince ] You did this, whilst, like a coward, who dares act 
what he would tremble to avouch, you kept your faces shroudeA— 
by iron visors even from the darkness of the night." 

"^I did this," cried Diego, who now, wrought up to the highesi 
degree of passionate resentment, was once more as hold to justifj 
villainy as he had been to act it — " I did this, and will d cr:^ 
more, unless you yield to that you have no power to avert. !^^^ 
have listened to all your reproaches, and will only requite thenr^» 
by oflfering you saf ety and happiness. If you choose misery anc 
dishonour, it is at your own election. I am not to be movec 
from my just purpose — for just it is, since, by the laws of God 
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and man, hj your own act, you are mine. I am not to be shaken 
by a storm of words, tbat, from woman^s lips, fall but ]ike the 
hail from the clouds on a coat of steel, leaving no impress. Yet," 
he added, in a gentler manner, " think not that even thy own 
f rantic words can move me to abandon thee to misery. The first, 
the only object of my devoted love — even in these moments, 
when thy bitter taunts sting me, thy very scom is dearer to me 
than would be the affections of another. As I look on thee, 
there is a charm in thy presence which disarms even my resent- 
ments. Come, then, Ines, forget the fast ; teach thy heart to 
relent; bid the frank and gentle feelings of thy early youth 
retum, when Diego was not abhorred, when he was thy betrothed 
husband, and all shall be forgiven. Why wert thou ever false 1 " 

The manner in which this was spoken — as it recalled to Ines 
the error of her life, a breach of a sacred contract, however un- 
worthy Diego might be — somewhat softened even her resentment 
for his snbsequent conduct ; and she said, in a milder tone, yet 
with firmness, " I have already answered thee, in the hall of 
appeal, before the kmg ; and but for the unjust means you have 
pursued to assert your claims, I would ask your forgiveness for 
that in which I did you wrong. More than this I cannot do. 
Tnist me, you have no cause to repine for the loss of one with 
whom you could never taste of happiness. Thy soul and mine, 
thy thoughts and my thoughts, are as wide asunder as earth and 
heaven. Thy impassioned nature and violent acts could find no 
sympathy in one who humbly trusts in God, and the calm dic- 
tates of reason, for her guidance. There is no harmony in our 
natures, and there could be none in our affections. "Wherefore, 
then, repine 1 " 

" Ines," said Don Diego, who feit a degree of hope he had 
really no cause to entertain, from the calmness with which she 
now spoke — " Ines, you mistake my character: I am not by 
nature what I seem to be. My heart, like your own, is alive to 
just feelings ; to a just sense of what is due to man. It is you 
who have made me other. Your scom, your cold retum to those 
hopes you fanned into life and being, have driven me to be what I 
abhor ; tili I have become the sport of every wayward passion. 
I am a man who has high hopes, aspiring thoughts, that can riseat 
the call of arms, and rest on the summit of ambition. For this 
I have done much ; I have sacrificed more : yet this, and more 
than this, would I sacrifice to win but the returai of thy regard." 

" It lies open before you," replied Ines : ** my regard can be 
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given to none bat him who shall prove himself worthy of it — of 
honour. Hear me, Don Diego, and it may be that what I would 
urge shall save you from that suffering with which you in vain 
threaten me, whilst you assail my resolution. You and your com- 
panion in arms have given up Priuce Ferdinand into the power 
of traitors. I need not teil you such an act will be visited with 
death. The prince neither saw, nor suspected, by whom he was 
made prisoner. Restore him to liberty ; guide him, and the un- 
bappy woman who now pleads to you, in safety from these walls ; 
quit the traitors with whom you are leagued ; return to honour 
and to loyal ty; and Ines will never betray her knowledge of the 
man who dared imprison the son of a royal house. 

" The young prince," said Diego, ** is cared for with all 
respeet Though he is held a prisoner, as you have truly 
suspected, yet is he not my charge. My friend and companion 
in arms hold him a captive." 

** And are not you a sharer in his guilt ? " replied Ines ; " you 
who consent to it] Dare not to place a sacrilegious band on 
one whom heaven itself has sealed with the sacred character of 
prince. Tremble at the name of traitor. Fear God, if you 
respeet not man." 

The energetic manner in which Ines pleaded for the young 
prince seemed to shake the resolution of Diego ; yet, incapable 
of doing a generous act without some base alloy, he only 
answered, **I will release the prince; I will guide him and 
yourself, in despito of all Opposition, from these towers in safety, 
so that you consent to be mine." 

" Then is there no hope," said Ines ; " and be my trust 
placed in Him, who has an eye ever watchful, a mercy ever 
open to the prayer of the miserable who turn to Him. Do 
what thou wilt, I will plead to thee, hard-hearted man, no 



more." 



" Know then," said Diego, " that thy own safety, thy own 
life, depends on this present hour. Say thou wilt yield to my 
love, thou wilt fulfil thy contract, and thou art preserved. 
Deny me, and not even I may save thee. Thy power with 
Don Pedro has been the means to heap office, honours, riches 
on thy own Castilian nobles, who came beggared to cur court, 
there to usurp the rights and beneftts that should be held by 
the native-born of Portugal This, this alone, and not the 
wrongs of Don Sanchez, has incensed the faction who now 
Support him for the ruin of Don Pedro ; for the overthrow of 
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those foreign favourites, thus the object of revenge. Your fate 
is sealed should you refuse my suit." 

" I can never yield to it," replied Ines : " yet bethink you. 
Do a generous act for its own sake, and do not thus disgrace 
the noble badge of chivalry you wear, by making it the means 
of a base and selfish barter." 

" No ! " exclaimed Diego : " I will not again be fooled by 
woman. I offer you freedom, honour, safety. I öfter them 
at no light risk ; since, to give you these, I must resign all the 
long-cherished hopes of my ambition. If I lose them, it shall 
be for something yet more dearly prized — for thyself, Ines. 
I have the power over thee, nay the right, and I will seal the 
terms of thy deliverance ere it is thine. I trust not again to 
woman's word, seeing how light a toy it is when caprice or 
flattery, or a new gaud, can, like the wandering wind, disperse 
it into 'air. Ee mine, and all shall be forgotten ; all shall be 
well between us." 

" It is in vain," said Ines : " I never can." 

Diego interrupted her: **May be," he said, **you doubt 
my honourable purpose. But know, lady, there is a holy man 
within these walls, who, even this hour, will unite our hands ; 
one who deems thy contract sacred, and will pronounce the 
nuptial benediction. Think of this. Make thy choice of evils 
— if you will have it that honourable love is choice of evil. 
And even were I the vilest wretch that crawls on earth, surely 
liberty and my plighted vows were better than this prison 
— which thou canst never leave, saving for one. more fatal. 
N^ay, I will not hear thy denial. I will not suffer thee to 
condemn thy youth and beauty to so much hopeless sorrow. 
Come with me : the priest waits in the chapel to receive our 
vows : come and offer them." 

As Diego spoke, he attempted to place his hands on Ines, 
to force her from the Chamber. She cried aloud for help, as 
ehe sprang from his grasp, shuddering at the determined 
manner in which he proceeded to an extremity that was as 
unlooked for as it was appalling to her feelings. In the agony 
of her mind she wrung her hands in despair, and again called 
on help, tili the vaulted roof of her Chamber re-echoed her shrill 
eries. 

" It is in vain," said Diego : " think you I am unsupported 
in what I do ? All here consider you as my affianced bride ; 
and no man will dare interfere to withhold from me the woman 
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" Bethink thee," said Diego, who no longer struggled with 
even the faint spark of bis better feelings ; " bethink thee ; 
thou art in my power, within walls of stone." 

" God's power is above thine," replied Ines, whose strong 
sense of religious feeling restored to her some degree of courage, 
and gave her the firmness onee niore to reply with tbe tone of 
undaunted resolution. " Make thy walls of iron, thy doors of 
brass, tum upon them the treble key of falsehood, violence, and 
treason. I fear thee not : I fear not what man can do to me ; 
for strong is my trust in God ! " 

" Let the God, whose law thou hast broken, then, deliver 
thee," Said Diego, ** thou wife of a false prince." 

" The tongue is false that slanders him," replied Ines. 
" Thou art the traitor ! Once more I charge thee, give liberty 
to me and to the noble Ferdinand ; or the hour may come when 
I will proclaim thy treason, and the treason of the base Gonsalez, 
to Alonso, thy king and master." 

" The birds of the air must be thy heralds first," replied 
Diego. ** Gonsalez shall know of this threat. To-morrow we 
meet for the last time. You know the consequence : to-morrow 
you have no hope, unless it is bought at my price/' 

Thus saying, he retired from the turret. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

Here is a hand to hold a sceptre iip, 

And with the same to act Controlling laws. 

Shakspeare. 

We must now conduct the reader to the camp of Alonso tbe 
Brave ; for that monarch, in consequence of the insurrection of 
the Moors (now become general), as well as the increasing strength 
of the party of Don Sanchez, had taken the field in persor, to 
act in concert with bis son Don Pedro, to subdue this rebellion, 
which, like fire, spread destruction in its course, and raged 
throughout the kingdom with uncontrollable fury. Had the 
Moors alone risen, they might have been easily subdued ; but 
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the unnatural iiDion of Moslem and Christian had given them 
strength which they could never otherwise have obtained. 

The army was stationed not many leagues from the ancient 
town of Coimhra, and within a day's march of the camp of the 
master of the Wing which we have so repeatedly noticed. The 
Site was a vast piain watered by the Mondego, and commanding 
all those advantages desimble for an army. A strong fortress 
guarded a pass that led into the mountains of Coimbra, and the 
river formed, in its circuitous windings, an effectual barrier to 
any sudden attack from an enemy. It was here that Alonso had 
taken his Station after more than one engagement, in which, 
though he had kept the rebel forces of his brother at bay, he 
could hardly be called the victor. His Queen, his mother 
Isabella, and the Infanta, Princess Mary, were with him ; as, for 
their greater security, he deemed it better they should foUow the 
royal tent than be left at Cintra, which had already suffered from 
repeated assaults. 

The camp was brilliant ; it contained the flower of PortugaFs 
chivalry and men-at-arms. At the date of our narrative, the 
character of the Portuguese, as a people, was of a very different 
Order to what it is at the present time. Accustomed to long and 
arduous contests with the Moors — ^bom in a country that relied 
on the valour of its inhabitants to maintain its independence — 
jealous of the power of Spain, and frequently at war with its 
petty states, Portugal was distinguished amongst nations for the 
chivalrous spirit of her nobles, and the military ardour of her 
people. 

The tents of the army now rose white and glittering on the 
piain. Magnificent was the spectacle which presented itself 
when Alonso, as it was his custom, daily rode from band to band, 
almost from rank to rank, to examine their state of defence, 
their discipline, or military exercises ; and to infuse into them, 
both by example and exhortation, the high enthusiasm of his 
own character. His cavalry, composed of the knights of the 
religious and military Orders of the Wing, of St. James, and of 
Christ, presented an imposing body. Each was clad in polished 
fiteel, with flowing rohes of white or crimson, adorned with 
collars of gold and jewels. The plumes floating in the wind above 
the barred helmets; the silken banner, the flashing lance, the 
buckler, and the noble war-horse, with rieh housings that feil to 
the ground, altogether presented sucli a spectacle of the **pride 
and pomp of glorious war/' that nothing in modern times could 

N 
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compare with ii The arcbers, clad in linked mail, each with 
bis arblast, or bis bow, in band ; tbe quiver of bis winged airows 
atbwart bis sboulders, a sword or axe by bis side^ ]ooked, wben 
drawn np in line, like one compact, invulnerable body of moving 
steel ; so admirably did they exercise in concert, and so closely 
maintained they their ranks. 

Tbe beralds and trunipeters in coats of velvet embroidered 
witb gold, at tbe moment of tbe king's approacb, gave breatb to 
tbe raartial clarions, tbat rang tbrongb tbe piain, and were eeboed 
back from tbe distant monntains, as lance, banner, and spear 
dropped before tbe king, at wbose command tbey were raised 
again in an instant, and flasbed, as tbey cangbt tbe rays of tbe 
sun, like a sudden gleam of ligbtning sbot from a cloud. The 
various instniments in tbe hands of tbe minstrels, wbo marcbed 
with tbe army, burst forth into warlike strains, as the deep roll 
of the dram, and the lond blast of the trumpet, united their 
strength of sound to the barmony of flutes, clarionets, and rebecs. 

In the centre of the canvas city, there stood three pavilions 
of the riebest silk, wbose fringes, Ornaments, and cordage, were 
intermixed with gold, and would have adomed a tournament. 
Near these, which belonged to the three royal dam es, stood a 
large piain tent, not otherwise distinguished than that from its 
top streamed a bann er with the eagle on the wing, which showed 
it to be the tent of the monarch. Everything witbin corre- 
sponded to the character of its inhabitant. A suit of armour, 
crowned by its waving casque, stood like a trophy of past deeds, 
and at band for future achievements. The lance, the sword, and 
mace, rested near it. 

On a table, covered with costly work from the fair hands o 
the ladies of the court, lay letters, papers, despatches, maps, et 
More than one pair of antlers, trophies of the late victories in thö 
forest, and the enormous tusks of a boar, were suspended, to 
hold lights, on the sides of the tent ; and the skins of animals of 
the chase were thrown over tbe couch on which Alonso took Ma 
rest. 

His two noble English bonnds lay at bis feet, and seemed to 
•^atch their master*s eyes, like slavea obedient to the slightest 
indications of his will. The king sat in a fixed attitude. His 
head was uncovered, and displayed his thick, short, and curly 
locks in great disorder, as, heated and wearied with violent 
exercise, be passed his fingers through them, or pnshed back the 
hair from his flushed brow. There was a frown upon itj that 
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atgued displeasure, whilst the angiy glance, that every now and 
then shot from his eye, might be compared to the first glearas of 
lightning suddeuly bursting from under the dark cloud of a 
gathering storm. 

Near him was Azevedo, that wise and patient minister, that 
tme friend of his country in weal or woe. In his countenance 
there was eamestness and attention, whilst not a line of his face 
had other than that expression of cahn and dignified self-posses- 
sion which seldom forsook him. In his band he held a letter 
which had probably been a tbeme of discourse between himself 
and Alonso. 

Near Azevedo stood the Bishop of Guarda, who, according to 
the custom of the period, never appeared before the king, or in 
public, without the robes of his sacred profession. He was of a 
tall, severe, unbending figure, with a countenance, though ]es8 
energetic and possibly less frank, yet füll of as high and haughty 
bearing as that of Alonso himself. On the whole, the countenance 
of the former was not easily read, it was one whose strong mark- 
ings and impenetrable look afforded a subject for conjecture and 
Gurions Observation; since such a face hinted, rather than 
expressed, a character of which the thoughts and passions were 
those of an extraordinary man. 

Another figure completed this grouf). It was that of a female, 
^ho sat somewhat retired in the background of the pavilion ; 
^et, as it appeared by her eager looks and fixed attention, she 
'took much interest in what was passing around. This lady was 
'the Infanta, Princess Mary, who frequently visited the tent of 
Hier royal father : nor was she forbidden bis presence even in 
Binomen ts of debate ; her natural character rendering her by no 
oneans unfit to listen to a warlike Council, or to be the companion 
^f a warrior parent in his camp. 

The princess had no personal attractions, at least none that are 

^eemed such in women. In the sallow and strongly marked 

lines of her countenance there was the stamp of sense and intel- 

ligence, but united to nothing gentle or amiable; and though not 

devoid of dignity in her tall masculine figure, still there was 

something about her altogether so repulsive, that, notwithstanding 

she was the sole daughter of a mighty king, no prince had yet 

been harcy enough to seek her in marriage. Indeed she was 

formed to awe by her very look ; and love, though represented 

blind, is, nevertheless, sufficiently instinctive to plume his wing 

and fly before even a princess who has nothing in her of the 

N 2 
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gentleness and kindness of woman. The princess sat apart ; and, 
though she listened, did not share in the discourse. 

The king, whose looks sufficiently spoke the imtated feelings 
to which the Communications made by Azevedo had given birth, 
tumed an eye füll of resentful expression on the churchman, as 
he Said, ** This, Bishop of Guarda, comes of your meddling in cur 
affairs. Algarva was beggared, impoverished by long and harass- 
ing wars. Her Castles were rased to the ground, her lands 
•wasted, whilst her forests were felled to supply fuel to bum her 
own cities. How then could Algarva be restored to a proper 
State of defence, after it became ours, but by furnishing the 
means to build new fortresses 1 to wall her cities as they rose 
again, and to place arms in the hands of her people ? There were 
means by which these things might have been done, ample 
means, but for your dark policy, your wily intrigues with Rome, 
and those of your hooded and mitred brethren, who made his 
Holiness threaten me with ban and curse, ay, and interdict to 
boot my whole kingdom, did I not forego them. Now see the 
consequence of your own act." 

" Sire,*' Said the bishop, in a tone as cold as the king's was 
impassioned, " your Majesty is like those sick nien, who, when 
they have a disease in some limb of the body, that may comipt 
the whole blöod and destroy the vital functions, instead of going 
about to seek a eure, rather irritate the distemper by troubling 
the mind to find out the cause. It would better become a 
Christian king to think by what means he can drive these Moorish 
invaders frora Algarva, than to talk of the weak points of that 
kingdom which have rendered it an easy prey to infidel arms." 

There was an expression of malice in the countenance of 
Alonso, as he replied, ** But know you not, Bishop of Guarda, to 
follow up the figure of your own speech, that when the cause of 
a disease is known, it is the first step towards the eure? Even 
so do I, by fathoming the weakness of Algarva, purpose hereafter 
to apply the remedy that shall give it strength and endurance. 
Now, as I am a Christian man, a crowned prince," continued the 
king, his voice rising with warmth, ** it is not to be endured that 
the nobles of Portugal, and the layman who toils for the pittance 
of his daily bread, should all contribute to render our kingdom 
secure, whilst the clergy who, with reverence be it spoken, eat 
the bread of the land, for which others toil and bleed, in peace 
within their own convents, should contribute nothing. In spite 
of Eome itself, we will once again levy the tenth upon the clergy 
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Abbeys, monasteries, convents, no matter what I Yes, for tlie 
Space of two jeai-s, will we irapose on them this levy to repair 
our crumbling Castles and ruined eitles of Algarva." 

"Forbear to do this, sire," said the bishf>p boldly ; ** you know 
not, in the blindness of your secular policy, what you do. Think 
you means like these, means forbidden by his Holiness and the 
Church, will repair the towers of your vain defence? Let your 
IMajesty practise the lesson you would read us. Let the royal 
cotfers be opened to assist the necessities of the tinie, and ask his 
holiness permission to levy tenths on those abbeys that are 
"within the royal gift, now held by princes near the blood. Do 
"this as an example, then propose the like to us." 

The extreme haughtiness of manner in which these words were 
spoken seemed highly offensive to the king, as he exclaimed with 
Arehemence, "2fow, as I am king in power as well as place, 
t:hiiik you I will do this 1 What, because I bow the knee and 
do homage to the Pope in right of his holding the keys of St. 
I*eter, think you, therefore, I would put my own keys into his 
band, for the royal coffers to become like an almsbox that shall 
open to the cry of every begging priest 1 The tenths shall be 
Levied to help the necessities of the state. I have said it ; or, if 
aot, I will tear off the crown from my head, throw down my 
iceptre, take up a rod, as did Henry of England, and ask on 
bare knees for the discipline of the Church on me a penitent ! 
rhis, and more than this, will I do, ere I abate one hair's weight 
Df my kingly rule ! " 

** You speak in passion, sire," said the bishop ; " and passion 

is too devoid of reason, too much allied to madness, to be 

answered by sober truth. It is these violent intentions to the 

injury of the Church, that brings upon your Grace the wars and 

miseries by which you are Surround ed. You have reviled her, 

and, like the rod of Moses when cast on the ground, even so does 

your own bitter scorn thus cast upon the Church rise up a serpent 

to your band. Do as thou wilt, king, I will withstand thy 

power, I will make my appeal to Eome." 

The decisive manner in which this was spoken, and the pros- 
pect that those long miseries would retum, which had already 
nearly ruined Portugal through the interdicts more than once 
laid on all the kingdom by the Pope, alarmed Azevedo. He 
well knew that the secular obstinacy of Alonso and the spirit- 
ual pride of the bishop were not to be shaken, and would very 
likely carry on a dispute of this nature to the extremity, even 
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though the coimtry at large should suffer by it. He saw that 
Alonso was preparing a bitter and indignant answer. Anxious, 
therefore, to tum away wrath, the worthy statesman now inter- 
fered, and said in a conciliatory manner, "Alas! noble king, 
and you most reverend bishop, I beseech you both to heara 
poor layman, who would come between you and wrath with 
those counsels of peace that become bis age, and are sanctioncd 
by bis place." 

" Speak, Azevedo," said Alonso : "we listen." 

" The king/' continued the venerable mmister, ** would rebuild 
bis ruined Castles, and would niake to rise again from their ashes 
those noble cities now destroyed by fire. He would do this by 
levies on the tenths of the Church. To this you, Bishop of 
Guarda, object. Yet, think you both, I beseech you, that even 
whilst you dispute on the means, the thing itself is beyond your 
power. The Moors are up in arms. Hassan the Talba leads on 
ten thousand of bis tawny hosts. Nay more, he has called in 
aid from the princes of Africa. The king of Fez, to revenge the 
oppressions of the Moors, has made a descent on Algarva, burnt 
and plundered what yet remained to us of that country ; and now 
does the Talba look for farther aid from Granada. Think of 
this, and rather join with me in considering the means to expel 
these infidels, the common enemy of Christendom. After that 
is done, there will be time and season to debate on the means to 
restore our ruined edifices of war or peace." 

" There is sense in the old man's counsel,'' said Alonso, who 
was quite as well aware as Azevedo could be, of the necessity of 
acting thus ; but the bitter enmity he entertained towards those 
of bis clergy who had been instrumental in procuring the inter- 
dicts that had humbled him at Eome, made the king eager to 
seize every opportunity to vent bis passion against the Church, 
though it was of ten done but in vain words ; for, at the date of 
our narrative, kings, kingdoms, and nobles, were compelled to 
bow the neck before Rome, whenever the sovereign pontifp, who 
filled the chair of St. Peter, chose to lay bis foot on them, in 
bumiliation of their power and pride. Alonso of Portugal, like 
Henry the Third of England, in vain attempted to resist the 
yoke. 

" What is your further counsel, my honest Azevedo 1 " con- 
tinued the king, laying a strong emphasis on the word honest, 
and as strong a one on the epithet by which he immediately 
after designated the bishop. '* Methinks even this politic fathei 
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ilrill listen to an honest man's counsel, though he be not a 
member of the Chapter." 

The bishop probably disdained to understand the innuendo, as 
he replied with a Sardonic smile, " I will listen with pleasure to 
a oounsellor whom even the king admits to be honest enough to 
instruct himself.'' 

" I would counsel," said Azevedo, ** that the first step should 
be Christian union ; and that private interests and feelings be 
forgotten in the general good. Our arms agaihst the infideU are 
weak, whilst we disagree amongst ourselves. I would offer 
redress to your Majesty's brother, Don Sanchez, a füll redress of 
all bis grievances ; so that he may join his powers with the loyal 
chivalry of Portugal, to drive from Algarva these invaders. 
Unle^s that is done, all will go to ruin.'* 

Alonso frowned, as he replied, "The Bastard is in open 
rebellion against us. He was the first man who accepted the 
help of the Moors ; and think you wewill ever be satisfied tili 
he is dead or prisoner?" 

" I am assured," said Azevedo, " that Don Sanchez had no 
part in calling in the assistance of these invaders from Barbary. 
That, so it is reported at least, was the sole work of the Talba, 
a dangerous and brave man, who, as it now appears, has long 
in secret been engaged in guiding those powerl'ul engines of 
destruction, which at last he has brought to act in concert." 

" He is the leader of them all," said the king : " we have, by 
public proclamation, set a price on the Talba's head. What is 
thy farther counsel 1 " 

" That there should be a perfect reconciliation between your- 
self, sire, and your noble son, Don Pedro. He is now in arms in 
your cause. He comes hither this moming to render your Grace 
an account of his late enterprise. I would conjure you to receive 
him kindly. To speak the truth, he awaits but my signal to 
enter the royal presence." 

** Yet you all know how he has acted towards us," replied 
Alonso. " How can we consent to receive him as our son, who 
will not obey us as a father, who disputes our authority as a 
kingl And then this Ines de Castro, his favourite mistress. 
Our son knows not yet that she managed to prevail on his son, 
the heir of his honours, of his future crown, to assist her 
escape^ to deceive Gonsalez who held the keys, and who, I 
fear, has in vain pursued her. I must break this matter to 
Don Pedro." 
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" I trust no härm will result to the yonng Prince Ferdinand," 
Bald Azevedo : ** perhaps it might be humaDity which " 

Alonso interrupted him. " And theu Don Pedro's refusal to 
wed the lufanta — the dishonour be has heaped on me, who sent 
an embassy, sent old Manuel de Castro, to pligbt bis faitb and 
troth to tbe princess. He ref uses compliance ; and Arragon 
chafes at our broken faitb, as if we were tbe let to tbe marriage I 
Tbese tbings go nigb to niadden us. ' Summon Don Pedro bitber. 
We will see bim." 

Azevedo left tbe tent to obey tbe king's order. Don Pedro 
immediately followed tbe venerable messenger ; but tbe inter- 
yiew between fatber and son demands anotber cbapter. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

— ^Then the king 
"Will, doubtless, mnch resent bis son's refiisal ; 
And thus we kindle the whole court against him. 
Ambition is first minister of state ; 
Love's bat a second in the cabinet. 

The Brothebs. 

DüRiNG tbe absence of Azevedo tbere was a profonnd silence. 
Tbe king looked moody and tbougbtful ; the bisbop maintained 
a proud and gloomy reserve, that sbowed, thougb the storm was 
lulled, it had not passed away. Tbe Princess Mary drew some- 
what nearer, that sbe might be ready to receive her brotber, as 
well as to take her part in ascene, where, sbe fancied, sheshouW 
bave a deep interest to upbold — tbe bonour of her royal and 
ancient bonse. 

In a short space Azevedo retumed, accompanied by Don 
Pedro. He was clad in a magnificent snit of armour. From 
respect to the king he came unhelmed. It was apparent hy the 
disorder of bis rohe, and tbe dust that somewhat effaced the 
splendour of bis arms, be was recently arrived from a distance. 
Don Pedro saluted Alonso with cold respect, and did not advance 
to meet bim nearer than was absolutely necessary. The salute 
8eemed to be paid in bomage to the king : tbe distance and coU 
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manner was probaWy intended as a mark of resentraent to tbe 
father ; yet, as if conscious of the important Services he Lad 
rendered A lonso, by tbe reduction of Codycera, tbere was in bis 
noble demeanour and countenance tbat calm dignity, tbat lofty 
expression of a mind bent on great and bononrable purposes, 
wbich, however iucensed tbe king migbt be a^ainst bim, raised 
in tbe breast of a fatber an involuntary feeling of pride and 
gratification on bebolding in sucb a son tbe beir and successor to 
bis honours. 

Alonso*s feelings, like tbose in most ardent natures, were 
capable of tbe quiekest transitions, so tbat be wbo, but a moment 
before, feit even reluctant to receive bis son witb common marks 
of kindness, now rose up and, as be embraced bim, said, " Too 
long, I>on Pedro, bast tbou been estranged from tby fatber^s sigbt. 
Tby arm bas done noble Service in bis cause. Let tby beart, 
tben, go witb it, and dearly will Alonso repay the devotion of 
botb to Portugal*s crown. Tbe king sball deal rewards, tbe 
fatber sball bless tbem/' 

Don Pedro, wbo was affected by a reception so different to 

w^bat be bad anticipated, dropped on bis kneas, as be reverently 

Üssed bis fatber's band, and replied in a voice and manner 

etrongly expressive of bis feelings, " Sire, I bave botb beart and 

srm tbat will spare neitber blood nor toil to do you Service. I 

am bere but to render an account of wbat I bave done. Ere 

dawn, I must again be on tbe road to follow up tbe pursuit of 

>our enemies, wbo advance towards tbe mountains of Coimbra. 

1 am bold to use tbis bour, to open my beart before you. Tbere 

is no one bere presei^t but may be trusted. Wby will you, my 

father, wbilst I am devoted to your Service, thus bardly deal by 

mel I bave but tbis morning learned tbe imprisonment of tbe 

Lady Ines de Castro, and tbe circumstances of tbe infamous 

Don Diego's appeal to you in tbe ball of audience. Had I 

known it sooner " 

Alonso's brow darkened as bis son thus openly ventured to 
declare the interest he feit for the unbappy Ines. Tbe king 
interrupted bim and exclaimed, " You say you bave learned all, 
I doubt you bave yet much to learn ; since I question if your 
ioformer, whoever he may be, bas told you wbat I can add to 
tbe account. Answer me tbis : Do you avow your a£fection for 
tbis Castilian lady ] *' 

** I will not deny it," said Don Pedro : " my affections to her 
are as bonourable as they are sincere/' 
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" Hence coraes, then,** replied the king, *' your ref usal to obey 
our comraand to wed with Arragon's princess 1 " 

Don Pedro looked extremely agitated. He paced the tent with 
hasty Steps — he advanced towards the king — he paused, iittered 
a few words, hesitated, and then was silent 

" As I now look on you, my son," said Alonso, " thus dis- 
turbed but at her very name, by heaven I could almost credit 
those tales which holy men bid us believe, that there are wo nie n 
who deal in witchcraft, as in days of old ; who practise on heirs 
of noble houses with philters, Jove-charms, and spells, to win 
them to their purpose. Hear me, Don Pedro. Answer me this. 
Thy love, thou sayest, is honourable — I know it to be madness ; 
has it," continued the king, as bis words seemed almost to choke 
him with passioaate utterance, " has it carried thee on to marriage 1 
— marriage with the daughter of a beggared Castilian, whom we 
ourself, at thy solicitation, saved from living by the public alms, 
bestowed on outcasts and vagrants? " 

Don Pedro turned white as death at this home appeal, and 
shook with indignation at the contemptuoas manner in which it 
was made. He drew bis breath with pain; he seemed as if 
collecting his most impassioned thoughts to give them the most 
impassioned expressions, when his sister, Princess Mary, started 
from her seat, rushed up to him, seized him by the band, looked 
imploringly in his face, and uttered a few words, in so low a tone 
that none but Don Pedro could hear them. Yet so deep was his 
passion, he did not appear even to heed her, as he endeavoured 
to shake her off. He raised his head, and was about to answer 
his father, whilst the deep flush of high and proud resentment 
suffused his cheek. In his expanded brow there was the openness 
of truth. At the very moment, however, he was about to speak, 
his eye met that of the bishop of Guarda. The look that the pre- 
late fixed on him seemed to act like the wand of a magician. The 
charm was complete ; for it bound up in silence Don Pedro's lips. 
Whatever he might have been about to say was lost, and not tili 
Alonso spoke again did he so much as attempt an answer. 

The king continued : "Hear the injury — the insult, this woman, 
who has bewitched thy senses, has cast both on thee and me. 
Had she given thee notice of her condition, knowing thy iji- 
fatuated love, I could have pardoned her ; but, by your own 
avowal, you have had no tidings from herseif since her imprison- 
ment, though one of her own damsels, her favourite Moorish 
maiden, was allowed to see her." 
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' ** On ihe honour of a prince," said Don Pedro, " I declare that 
I have never lieard from the Lady Ines, by word or letter, 
since her imprisonment, nor did I know slie was imprisoned 
tili this moming. On niy arrival in the camp, scarcely a 
minute before I came into this presence, I learnt the fatal 
tale." 

" Then you know notby what means this woman, who herseif 
appealed to the Church, has escaped all power both secular and 
Spiritual 1 " 

" She is escaped then ! " exclaimed Don Pedro. " Thank 
God she is free ! *' 

** Your prayer will hardly be thus vehement, when you leam 
the means she used to effect it," said the king. " Instead of 
appealing to thy infatuation to aid her, she, by vile agents, by 
the accursed Moor in her service, tampered with the innocence 
of thy son, thy first-born, Prince Ferdinand, the boy of all our 
hopes, and in Company with him, stole away by night : nor has 
either of them been heard of since, though a hot pursuit 
füllowed." 

At hearing this, the agitation of Don Pedro was extreme. A 
ßudden gleam of joy on finding the escape of Ines, became as 
suddenly overcast, when he learnt the manner of that escape, 
thus artfully coloured by the prejudice and passion of the king ; 
for though, as his wife, he could make a great allowance for her 
imprudence, yet thus to bear off with her, in times so perilous, 
Prince Ferdinand, his eldest born, his darling son, the second 
heir to the crown, appeared to the proud mind of Don Pedro an 
act of unwarrantable as^sumption, in one whom he had raised from 
the humblest Station, and who he thought now ventured to abuse 
the power he had given her over his alfections. It appeared also 
the more unpardonable ; as by the king's statement, she had the 
means, had she chosen to employ them, to acquaint him with her 
actual Situation. 

It is not in the power of tongue or pen to describe the conflict of 
feeling that possessed the mind of the proud Don Pedro, as these 
thoughts passed through his mind. A proneness to jealous 
feelings, in reference to his youthful heir, was a marked feature 
of his character. This Ines knew, and had sometimes even 
gently reproached him, in the hours of fond affection, with 
loving Ferdinand, the first-bom of his first marriage, more than 
he did those children the offspring of his secret union with 
herseif. Can it then be wondered at, though his love for Ines 
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wa9 still the master passion of bis soul, that his suspicionä closed 
bis Ups 1 He di<l not indeed utter any complaint against her, 
nor did he support the accusations of Alonao ; yet, nevertbeless, 
he could not on the instant plead in vindication of her conduct. 
There might be pradence, also, in acting thus : but wbat a second 
conflict was reserved for bis distracted soul, when Alonso, extreme 
in all he said, did, or feit, withoat the least preparation, thus 
burst in a lond voice on the ear of bis astonished son. 

" Thou lovest her, thou didst say, with true honourable love. 
Bj the rood we thought it bad been par amours, like many a 
gallant prince who bas an eye for beauty amongst the liumble 
demoiselles who court bis attention. Thou art honourable, 
forsooth ! If thou art married, say so, — for there be those 
who have whispered such a thing in our ear, — and we will 
have her acknowledged as thy wife ; and so we may possibly 
win back from her the dear young heir of our blood and 



crown." 



Don Pedro's secret trembled on bis lips, as this stränge pro- 
posal suddenly burst upon bim. Yet he paused ere be replied. 
Had the king but said, but intimated, half as much before the 
niention of Ines de Castro's escape with his son, — nay, even 
now, had he but proposed it with a voice, with a m anner, in 
which there was but one tone or spark of worthy feeling, Don 
Pedro's better nature and firmer purpose would have triumphed. 
He would have cast himself at bis father's feet, and avowed 
that the noble- minded, the lovely Ines de Castro, who had 
sufEered all for his sake, was his wife. But the cold eye of 
scom, the tone of contempt, the heartless mockery of Alonso's 
manner, when he offered to have her acknowledged as the 4 
wife of his son, if she were such, stung Don Pedro to the very -^ 
soul, covered his brow with shame and alarmed that selfish,,^^ 
pride which was the great blemish of his character. He paused;^ 
and whilst his half-formed resolution to acknowledge her hun 
in doubtful balance, the evil genius of Ines de Castro spoke i 
the person of the Princess Maiy, for long had it animated h 
heart, against the unhappy lady. 

"My brother, sire," said the princess, addressing the kingj 
" may have had his affections seduced by the arts of beauty; 
but you wrong him. Think you that Don Pedro, noble in 
mind as in blood — ^that he, who rejects the band of a princeas, 
would expose himself to the vulgär laugh, the sneer of meaner 
men, that they might point at him as the husband of one 
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■who, in times past, tied the slioe-latchet and held np the train 
of bis deceäsed Constautia? He would not put such shame 
lipon her memory, could he even forget what is due to his own 
honour." 

Men of sensitive minds and proud spirit, who would not 
hesitate to thrust down the throat of another man, at the point 
of the sword, any direct insult offered to them, often shrink 
back cowered and overawed by the apprehension of ridicule or 
scorn. This was a failing in Don Pedro, and his sister knew it. 
In cold blood, therefore, she had used a weapon which she knew 
would pierce to the quick her proud-minded and iiresolute 
brother. He had no courage to resist. Forgetful of all but his 
own pride, to save it the infliction of a niomentary wouiid, he, 
by his silence, cruelly betrayed the interests and the just rights 
of his wife ; and, by avoiding an avowal of his marriage when 
called upon to make it, left his father to form the most iiijurious 
opinion of the unfortunate Ines. 

Scarcely had Don Pedro recovered from the smart of his 
sister's stinging speech, and the shame he feit at the unworthy 
part he had played in this scene, when a trumpet sounded 
without the tent, and startled the ear of all who wero within 
it. " See who waits there," said the king, as he rung a 
handbell that stood on the table, to summon his attendant 
oflicer. 

" Whose trumpet is thati " inquired the king, of the chamber- 
lain who now entered. 

" May it please your Grace," he replied, " a messenger from 
the master of the Wing is without. He is breathless with 
spurring and speed : scarcely could he find breath enough to 
teil me that he had letters of import from his master, the Count 
of Amiranti. He was charged to deliver them to no one but 
your Grace." 

"Marshai him hither," said the king; "I doubt not he 
comes with the intelligence of some new revolt. These are 
times füll of falsehood and dangers, that follow on each 
other as regularly as do the hours of the day. Welcome, 
Vincent Ameray. What news from the gallant Count 1 Good 
or evil." 

" May it please your Grace," said Vincent Ameray, dropping 
on his knee, and presenting a packet he took from his bosom, 
" this will speak my news. I was charged to deliver them 
into the band of no one but your Grace ; yet so far am I trusted 
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in the confidence of my noble master, that you will find me 
able to reply to any questions your Grace may he pleased to 
demand in further explanation. None but myself, saving the 
Count'a bosom friends, know the matter this letter will com- 
municate to your Grace." 

The king read, with a hasty glance, the usual form of 
greeting. This done, bis attention suddenly became fixed, his 
brows were knit, a flush overspread his cheek ; he read farther, 
and at length exclaimed, " Holy saints of heaven ! what is 
this ] " As he now continued to read, his eyes seemed riveted 
on the paper, his Ups were compressed together, and his strong 
niuscular band, that looked as if it would wield the club of 
Hercules with ease, shook as it grasped the letter. 

" Some stränge emotion disturbs the king/' whispered Azevedo 
to Don Pedro. 

" I doubt ill news," answered the prince : " I never saw my 
father thus moved at any common calamity of war. But see, 
he is about to speak." 

Alonso held up the paper in one band, and Struck it with the 
other : "Here is the snake !" he exclaimed, with fury in hw 
looks and gestures. ** Here it shows itself in the füll eye of 
day ! Here, in all its venom, in all the windings of its devious 
path, as it crawls the earth to steal along and sting us into 
madness. All is unfolded. Here is shown the faith of the 
mistress of your besotted fancy ; Ines de Castro has given np 
Prince Ferdinand as a hostage to the rebel Moors ! " 

A cry of liorror issued from every lip. All, saving Don 
Pedro, uttered sonje exclamation ; but he, unable to support 
this sudden blow, staggered, and feil upon the couch that was 
near him. 

" Support the prince," said Azevedo ; and he hastened to 
offer such succour as his age would admit. The Princess 
Mary hastily advanced. There was a hideous expression of 
triumph and of malice in her countenance as she went up to 
her brother, and, devoid of all pity at the sight of those agonies 
that seemed to bear him down to the very earth, whispered in 
his ear (like Lady Macbeth to her husband), " Shame on ihee, 
Don Pedro ! brother, be a man." 

" I am — I will act as a man," replied Don Pedro, as he 
started from the couch. **I will not believe this. Give me 
the letter." He snatched it from the ground, where Alonso, 
in passiun, had cast it at his feet ; and, as if still doubtful, Doa 
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Pedro read and re-read it, to be assured bis senses told him 
truth. He then rose up, uttered not a word, and like one 
who wanders in his sleep, without seeming conscious that he 
was in the presence of others, appeared, from his hasty strides, 
18 if about to leave the tent. The bisbop of Guarda and 
\zevedo both rusbed towards him ; for, hurrying question after 
[uestion upon the amazed Vincent, who could scarcely find 
)r-eath to keep pace with the king in the answers he required, 
hey observed Alonso was giving way to that furious niood, 
rhich, when it once possessed him, flowed on in passion like a 
orrent that had burst its bounds. 

" Whither go you, prince 1 " said Azevedo. " For your 
ather's, for all onr sakes, arm yourself with patience. Hear 
he king. Do not leave him thus. Whither go you 1 " 

" No matter," answered Don Pedro. "Leave me, old man; 
o not hang thus on my cloak. Let me go ; I will not be 
etained. Unhand me; or, by heaven, 1 will pass on by 
jrce." 

*' Say but where you go ? " exclaimed the bishop. " See ! 
)on Pedro, the king would speak with you ! " 

Don Pedro paused ; and, as he turned about to confront his 
ither, tbere was in his pale countenance an expression of 
hame that mingled itself with the stem energy of his feelings. 
le hung down his head as Alonso asked him what was his 
►urpose in thus hastily quitting the tent. 

**To recover my son," replied Don Pedro; "Iwill liberale 
um, or perish." 

** Madman ! " exclaimed Alonso, " you rush on certain death. 
The child is immured within a strong fortress in the mountains, 
whence, so writes the master of the Wing, the Moors were 
about to remove him to some unknown concealment. I will 
save him. I have bethought me of the means to save him. 
Listen, tben, ere you depart." 

Don Pedro bowed his head in silence, as he stood anxiously 
expecting what the king was about to propose. 

" It appears from this letter,'* continued Alonso, " that the 
Count of Amiranti made prisoner Hamet, the son of Alcanzor, 
that Moorish youth whom we banished, on pain of death, our 
kingdom. The Count took the youth prisoner in a wild sally 
wrhich Hamet made from the fortress. He was about to execute 
the sentence of death so merited on this Moor, when comes 
i letter from one of high authority in the fortress, declaring 
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that the very hour Harnet — the vile traitor, the banished slave 
— should suffer the just sentence of our broken laws, that 
same hour — my blood boils while I but speak it— our grand- 
child, the noble Ferdinand, should also perish like a common 
felon, by the accursed band of infidel Moors. To save Ferdinand, 
the master of the Wing has spared Hamet, and now holds him 
as an honourable prisoner of war. Thus are we defied to our 
very teeth." 

" The master of the Wing acted "wisely, sire," said Azevedo. 
" There was no choice.*' 

* * He did so," answered Alonso. " But now hear our deter- 
mination ; for the Count of Amiranti demands our pleasure as 
regards bis prisoner. We will have Hamet brougbt hither to 
US ; ay, to us ; we will ourself be bis keeper ; and our royal 
proclamation shedl go forth — it shall be sent by envoys, bearing 
the flag of truce, to our rebel brother's army, and to every 
Moorish host shall it go abroad, that unless within three days 
Prince Ferdinand be restored to our hands, Hamet shall daily 
endure the torture, limb by limb ; nor will we spare him one 
pang, tili Prince Ferdinand be given to our bosom. The Moors 
love with a wild devotion this Hamet, whom they consider the 
last of their native princes of Portugal. I wish not to tortu 
the boy ; it may be a threat more than a purpose. We wi 
forthwith write to the master of the Wing, charging him that 
ere to-morrow's snn be set, he send us bis prisoner." 

And with this the reckless king dismissed Azevedo, as h- 
prepared to issue bis Orders. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 

For grief is proud, and makes bis owner stout. 

Shakspeare. 



We must now return to the unhappy Ines de Castro, 
up the thread of our uarrative on the day after she had so 
alarming an interview with Don Diego. Nothing is more certain 
tban that persons who have lived in an uninterrupted state of 
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prosperity can scarcely be said to know themselves, or of what 
measure of endurance and exertion they are capable, tili the test 
of adversity is applied to their character, like fire to gold, purify- 
ing it of all dross, and leaving it refined and ductile, ready to 
take whatever impress the master-hand of Providence niay be 
pleased to fix upon it. Man in prosperity may be good, but it 
is in adversity he becomes great : like the anchoring bark, which, 
as she rides in the light, on calm seas, may be an object of 
beauty ; yet wben she sails amid wild and tempestuous billows 
assailing her on every side, then is it that we contemplate her as 
a thing in which there is grandeur and sublimity, for then is she 
a spectacle that speaks the triumph of men above the war of 
elements. 

The character of Ines de Castro had hitherto scarcely been 
developed. At a very early age, the devoted love of the prince 
Don Pedro, the adnlation of a court, and that ^yren voice — 
flattery, had in a great degree dazzled her mind and obscured her 
betber judgment. It was now, when prosperity had withdrawn 
her golden light, and adversity shrouded her in clouds of dark- 
ness, that Ines rose as mnch in her character as she sank in her 
fortunes. She feit her fortitude equal to meet danger, and hoped 
her prudence woiild guide her throngh difficulty, whilst her faith 
taught her to place her chief confidence in Providence. 

No sooner had Don Diego left her, than falling on her knees 
she fervently invoked the protection of the Almighty. This 
done, instead of giving way to soft complaints and hopeless 
sorrows, she summoned all her resolution to her aid. Her mar- 
riage to the heir of PortugaVs crown no longer was a secret. This 
she knew was a thing of so nmch consequence, that even the 
very rebels and malcontents, who wero leagued with Don Diego, 
must feel some awe, some hesitation to connive at the misiisage 
of her who, should Don Pedro ascend the throne, would hereaf ter 
be a queen. The public avowal of her marriage might, it was 
true, occasion her being kept a prisoner to obtain her ransora, or 
to stipulate for advantageous conditions ere they restored her to 
Hberty, should the fortune of war compel them to seek conditions : 
yet even this circumstance, perhaps, was in her favoar ; as 
though they would the more caref ully guard her, she was certain 
of being sheltered both from insult and violence. 

As Ines thought of this, she formed the resolution to trust the 
first humane person she could meet in the fortress with a know- 
ledge of her real Situation. Öhe now recollected that, on the 

o 
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night slie was "brought into her prison, a female Moor had heen 
desired to attend on her if her health or necessities required it. 
The sight of one whom she apprehended must he leagued with 
Diego and Gonsalez had then given her more pain than hope, as 
she expected nothing hut harsh treatment from snch an attendant. 
But now that the conduet of Don Diego had driven her to 
extremities, she remenihered this person, with an ardent desire to 
eee her again. Moor thoiigh she was, yet still she was woman, 
and in the female breast Ines thought there wonld be something 
more capahle of being softened to pity than in the heart of man, 
especially if, like Diego, he called himself a Christian. 

Ines determined, therefore, to watch her opportnnity; and, 
lest she should betray her purpose to her jealous eneniies, she 
waited tili that hour when it was nsiial to send the person who 
acted as sewer of the fortress to bring her some refreshment 
When the sewer entered, she conducted herseif in the most calm 
and collected manner, and made him, as nsual, taste of the food 
and drink of the wine, provided for her, before she partook of 
either. This done, she said that she desired to see the female 
Moor who was ordered to render her any necessary service, 
pleading, in excuse, indisposition ; a thing which her pale and 
harassed looks confirmed. 

During the interval that ensued, the hours of the day seemed 
to creep on with a lagging foot ; for sorrow and anxiety of mind 
number minutes as misers do their gold. Sometimes would the 
nnhappy Ines stand, fixed as a statue, before her casement, 
which commanded a view of the inner court, towers, and ramparts 
of the fortress. She would lock on them, yet with that listless 
gaze which sees without understanding, almost without being 
conscious of the objects npon which it is fixed. Twilight was 
falling over the weatherbeaten towers of the Castle, that rose 
darkly against a sky in which the light of day was fast fading 
before the approaching night. The deep hoUows and ravines of 
the Surround ing scene were already wrapped in impenetrable 
gloom, but the high and sharp summit of the mountain, like a 
lofty spirit which is bright to the last, when all beneath its own 
e'evation lies overpowered or obscured, still glittered with a 
ruddy glow caught from the rays of the departing sun. The 
solemn stillness of the hour, alone broken by the moaning and 
whistling of the wind as it wandered amid the old vaulted 
Chambers, acted, perhaps unconsciously, on the mind of Ines ; a 
degree of awe stole over her melancholy foeling, as she looked 
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"withoiit on a pcene füll of grandeur and of vastness, but whose 
Jnonotony was unbroken by one cheering circumstance of nature. 
As she thus stood before the casement, a sliglit noise, fol- 
3owed by the turning of a key in the lock of her door, startled 
üer. She was alarraed, though she had longed for interrup- 
"tion ; and even by the very turning of the key, which was 
bIow and deliberate, she feit somewhat assured it was not Don 
Diego ; so acute are the faculties of the unhappy in detecting 
the slightest indications connected with their hopes or fears. 
The door was gently opened, and the noble matronly figure of 
Aza Anzurez, that was never seen without exciting attention, 
presented itself before the eyes of Ines, whose bosom fluttered 
Vfrith not unpleasing solicitude, as she beheld in the Moor so 
much that excited involuntary respect, in her commanding air, 
ber expressive eye, and the firm but open character of her 
Features. 

Aza Anzurez closed the door of the Chamber with care, and, 
AH this was done, neither intimated by word or action that she 
^as even conscious of the presence of the Lady Ines. But no 
jooner was she assured that no eye could observe her from with- 
>ut, than she advanced towards Ines with an expression of the 
ieepest reverence, and according to the custom of her people 
wrh.en they salute a superior, threw herseif before her feet, 
pressed her hands upon her forehead, and bowed down to the 
very earth. 

" What is this 1 " said Ines, extremely surprised, and not 

immediately comprehending the purpose of such a humiliating 

prostration. " Alas ! Moor, do you come to mock my misery 

with paying homage to the captive of whose liberty you hold 

the keys ? " 

" Mock thee, lady ! " replied Aza, as she looked up to Ines, 
but did not rise from the earth. " Forgive me if I have sur- 
prised you ; but she who could save Hamet from a cruel death, 
when driven into the arena by the persecution of an unre- 
lenting king, she hath a heart capable of every generous feeling, 
and will not therefore disdain the grateful homage paid by a 
mother. Lady, to thee do I owe a debt never to be cancelled." 
" Art thou, then," replied Ines, ** the mother of that gaUant 
youth who so intrepidly encountered, in the arena of Cintra, the 
mountain bulll" 

" I am his sorrowing mother," said Aza ; " for he is even 
now in the bonds of his enemies. Cassim told me, lady, who 

O 2 
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thou wert, the very night you carae hither in so mncli distress ; 
but, tili now, I have been denied seeing you ; and fearful lest I 
should iiever gain access to this Chamber to express ray grateful 
feelings, I have not dared utter to man the interest I took in 
the deliverer of my son. I fear me, lady, you have those 
"witliin these walls who would deny you all, save the dictatfö 
of their own will. I fear they deal by you with a hard band." 

*'They do so, in truth," said Ines. "Eise, noble Moor: I 
thank God that for thy sake I was made the instrument to save 
thy gallant son. My own distress, and the dangers with which 
I am threatened, make me hold to demand of yon that help 
which, alas ! I must not hope to find in those who profess a 
Christian's creed. To thy generous bosom I will confide the 
knowledge of my sad story. May be in thee God has sent me 
a deliverer, if not, a sympathising friend, whose counsel may aid 
me in this extremity." 

** Doubt it not, lady," replied Aza : "Allah can raise up the 
meanest creature to give comfort to the noblest when the hoiir 
is most dark, even as he causod the waters of Zemzem to rise 
sparkling from the arid sand, to refresh our father Ismael, when 
Hagar had laid down her son to die in the desert land. Aza 
will aid thee, if her weak band or her true heart can do aught 
to requite the preserver of her child." 

"Know then," continued Ines, "that the nnhappy woman 
who now seeks aid at thy band may one day thank thee as 
becomes a queen, should her hard fortnnes change to better 
hopes. I am the wife, the wretched wife, of Pedro, prince of 
Portugal ; the mother of two helpless babes." 

**Lady," said Aza, "thy unhappy marriage is no secret to 
me. I know thy sorrows, and to thy sad fortunes I am not a 
stranger." 

Ines, in surprise, exclaimed, at hearing this, " You fill my 
mind with wonder ! That my melancholy tale, that ray 
marriage, is no secret to one of thy people, well do I küow. 
Hassan, the Talba, is acquainted with it ; yet by what means 
it came to bis knowledge is past all conjecture, since my fatal 
secret was kept sacred from the ear of man ; nay, so much did 
Don Pedro fear bis father's wrath, that our children have been 
held in concealment almost from light and air. He thought 
no one knew of our ill-starred uuion, saving the bishop of 
Guarda, and my faithful Ximena. True it is, that but this 
day, driven to extremity by the violence of Don Diego, I 
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avowed myself wedded ; he guessed to whom. Has Diego, 
then, confided it to thee? " 

"No, lady," Said Aza, "he confided nothing to me, the 
knowledge of which coiild do you service. He told me, the 
day after your arrival, tbat yoii were his afBanced bride ; coni- 
plained of unjust treatment, broken faith ; and declared his 
resolution never to resign his betrothed "wife. I will teil you 
by what nieans the secret of yonr marriage became known to 
Hassan, as well as to the mother of Hamet. Diiring one of 
those affrays that have lately taken place betweeu Moor and 
Christian, one of our people who was true to Don Pedro, and 
hiid forsworn the faith of his fatliers, became a prisoner to 
the Moors. He was strictly examined, as it appeared he was on 
his road to bear letters to Don Pedro. These were seized, and 
brought to the Talba. Hassan, deeming they might contain 
Intel ligence vital to the cause of the Moors, opened them. 
The first he found to be a letter of thine, written from thy 
prison. It told the fate which awaited thee; conjiired a 
husband to hasten to thy relief ; spoke of thy children : it told 
thou wast the wedded wife of Don Pedro, to whom thy eamest 
Bupplication was addressed. Think not, lady, that Hassan 
would have detained a letter such as this, though thy husband 
be his enemy ; but there was no time to convey it, so that it 
could have reached thy lord to procure thee his aid in the hour 
of danger ; for the messenger, who bore thy letter, had been 
many days a prisoner ere these things came to the knowledge of 
the Talba, and thy fate would have been sealed within twenty- 
four hours after, by the severe laws of thy own Christiaa 
Church." 

** Hassan, then," said Ines, *' contrived the plan for my deliver- 
ance, which has since been frustrated by the base Diego 1" 

"The Talba did so in the hope to save thee," replied Aza ; 
" for never could Don Pedro have known thy distres« tili it 
was too late to help thee. Hassan remembered thy Moorish 
damsel, Ximena, and by her means the plan was communicated 
to Ferdinand the young prince." 

" To save me from death ! " said Ines ; " but for Diego, who 
waylaid our steps, I should now have been restored to my 
husband and my poor children. Yet how could Diego, or his 
friend in iniquity, Gonsalez, know of my escape ? The grateful 
Hassan would never have betrayed me into the power of 
Diego." 
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" He would rather have betrayed bis own life, so far can I 
vouch für him/* replied Aza; " by wbat means Don Diego knew 
of your escape, or waylaid your patb, is unknown to me ; nor 
have I Seen the Talba since the night before he left this fortress 
to hasten to Cintra, solely lo contrive the means for thy deliver- 
ance; for it was whilst jouraeying hither that thy danger 
became known to him. The Talba swore by the Prophet's tomb 
that he would not draw a sword in our cause tili he had attempted 
to save her who preserved Hamet from death in the arena.'* 

" Gcnerous man ! " said Ines. " Oh that I could prove 
myself grateful ! But. alas ! I am again a prisoner, and have 
more to dread than in my former captivity. Then I feared but 
death, now disbonour." 

"It cannot be," said Aza, "that th ose who have used you 
thus would dare further wrong." 

'*You know them not," answered Ines: "believe me, they 
who have dared thus much will dare more ; they will not pause 
in violence. Aza, beyond this night I have no hope of respite. 
To-morrow Don Diego com es again. He has laid before me 
a dreadful alternative — dishonour — or a fate so terrible that 
even to me it is yet veiled in darkness. I know his purpose to 
be fixed, the malice of Gonsalez to be deadly. TJnless by your 
means I can escape these walls, death is the only choiee left me 
to avoid dishonour. To-morrow it will be too late." 

" How can I aid you ? " said Aza : " my own life I would freely 
peril for your sake ; but you know not by wbat a chain I am 
bound to the interests of these men. If I break but a link of it 
Hamet may perish, for he is " 

** You can, you will find a way to do it," interrupted Ines : 
" you are my keeper ; the keys of this prison are in your band. 
There are many of your own people within the fortress : from 
this window have I more than once remarked the deep rever- 
ence with which they salute the noble Aza. Thou wüt find a 
means to deliver me and Ferdinand." 

" I may not deliver the young prince," said Aza ; " for know, 
lady, my own son, Hamet, is a prisoner to that fierce man who 
has sworn to dip his sword in Moorish blood — themasterof the 
Wing. For the present, Hamet is preserved : he was snatched 
from the very grasp of death by Prince Ferdinand becoming a 
hostage for bis life. Ask not, then, a mother to gire up him 
whose security is as necessary to the preservation of her son as 
the breath of his nostrils, or the bread that sustains it" 
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"Alas!^* Said Ines, "I'knew pot that ifc was so. Yet I 
trust the prince is in no danger, beyond the suffering of a brief 
captivity. He niust be ransomed, and that almost on any 
conditions you may please to annex to it for Hamet's safety." 

" Prince Ferdinand," answered Aza, **is a prisoner under my 
care : those who brought him hither deemed no one would so 
surely keep him as the mother who knew the existence of her 
child depended on his security. Yet I have been kind to the 
noble boy. Trust me, lady, thy Christian prince has lacked 
no tender nurtiiie from my band. Whilst with jealoiis care I 
have watched him with a gaoler's eye, yet I pitied his youth, 
his innocent distress. And I have endeavoured to soothe his 
mind, to supply his wants, as I would have done by Harnet in 
captivity.'* 

" I doubt it not," said Ines ; *' and I trust in that Power who 
has so given him into your band to deliver the boy when his 
freedom shall be without danger to thy son. Yet my liberty 
cannot prejudice him ; and the dangers that threaten me are 
sudden, instant : thou wilt think of some raeans to aid me." 

Aza paused ere she replied. For some time she seemed to 
meditate; at length she said, ** Should I devise the only means 
that seeni to me to give thee a chance of liberty, wouldst thou 
have courage to adventure ? For, I promise thee, it will be füll 
of danger." 

" I will meet it, be it what it may," said Ines : " place 
danger before me, armed with death, clad in all the terrors that 
can appal the heart of man, and though I am woman, I have 
courage equal to the encounter. Ee the means what they may, 
I will never waver : this hour I would embrace them." 

" Not this hour," said Aza : " midnight must hide thy flight. 
Yet I trust in Allah that the darkness which shrouds thee froni 
thy cruel enemies will be as light to direct the paths of thy feet. 
Lady, there is within this fortress a Moor whom I dare trust. 
He is rough ; it may be, stubbom in his nature, but he is devoted 
to Hamet ; and, like the Talba, I will venture my life on his 
fidelity to her who saved my son from a dreadful fate. You 
know not our people when resentment or gratitude is the spring 
of action within them." 

" Yet if this Moor is, as you say, thus stubbom," observed 

Ines, " perhaps he will not " 

Aza interiupted her : " Fear him not, lady : he is a Moor, a 
fiery son of IsmaeL But know, those climes wheuce he derives 
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his race have filled our soiils with the kindling fire of gratitude. 
We confine not our thanks to cold words, nor even to holy 
prayers. Acts, acts of daring and of peril, these speak the 
Moorish heart when it would requite a benefactor. Tliis man 
will be true to thee in life or death." 

** An(i by what means," said Ines, " doyou propose to do this 
act of mercy, to rescue the unhappy Ines 1 " 

" Ask me not iiow," said Aza ; " each moment becomes 
precious. 1 have not one to lose. I will do what the spirit 
of good, who watches over thy destiny for deliverance, suggests 
to me. I must hence, to prepare all things. At midnight, I 
will return. Do thou, meanwhile, endeavour to take rest Thou 
wilt need strength of body, as well as of mind, to pass through 
those perils that must be encouiitered. At midnight I will 
retum. And this Chamber, when the liglit of morning next 
looks through yonder casement, shall be void. At midnight I 
will come ; tili then, peace be in thy soul, and balm iu thy 
slumbers." 



CHAPTER XXIY. 

By how much unexpecfed, hy so rauch 
We must awake endeavour for defence : 
For courage moimteth with occasion. 

Shakspeare. 

Bbfore the expected hour of midnight, Ines had forsaken her 
couch, where she had endeavoured to recruit her spirits to bear 
those toils and difficulties which Aza Anzurez had assured her 
would be the companions of her escape, though she knew not 
yet by what means it could be effected. There was no light in 
her apartment. Ines arosp, however ; and, by such light as was 
afforded by a moon over whose face hazy clouds were successively 
flitting, endeavoured to make such preparations as she best could 
to leave the fortress. Slie wrapt her large mantle around her, 
bound her silken coif close over her hair, and threw on a veil 
which was calculated to conceal her features as well as to proteet 
her from the night air. She next endeavoured to iake some 
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refreshment, for it had not been removed on the previous evening ; 
and having done this, she spent a considerable portion of tlie time 
that yet remained to her in fervent addresses to heaven, that she 
might pass in safety from this prison of danger and disbonour. 
She arose strengtbened and refreshed. 

Every moment which now intervened appeared an age to her 
suspense. But when at length she heard the bell of the caslle 
proclaim the midnight hour, her expectation became iiitense ; and 
she stood, scarcely breathing, as she counted stroke after stroke, 
and the last dull sound died away on the hollow winds, 
which in these mountainous regions have always a melancholy 
cadence. 

So intense was her anxiety, that she dared not move from the 
Spot, where she stood leaning against the wall by the casenient, 
her eye and ear fixed in attentive observance of the door, that 
was to be to her the portal of deliverance. For some time she 
listened : not a sound came ; and as her alarms gradnally rose 
higher than her hopes, her heart palpitated with thick beatings, 
and her conntenance, that had in it an expression of agonized 
anxiety. looked, as the cold light of the moon shone through the 
window upon it, as still and as white as that of a marble statue of 
despair. 

At length her ear canght a sound, a slight sound as from a 
distance. It came nearer. Some one moved cautiously along. She 
feit assured that steps now approached her Chamber. Eveiy nerve 
in her body seemed at this instant to have a distinct life of its 
own. So acute were her feelings, and so much did she tremble, 
"that she could scarcely stand. A light gleamed under the door, and 
fihot its long rays upon the floor. A key tumed ; she shuddered 
lest the slight noise it made should create alarm. The door 
opened, and Aza Anzurez entered, bearing a lanip, which she 
shaded with her band, that looked blood-red by its transparency 
as it interceptcd the beams. 

Aza was followed by a Moor, whose attire showed he was 
ready for departure : bis turban, of a dark red cloth, was bound 
close round his forehead. The cynical expression of bis eye, 
never at any time pleasing, did not escape the Observation of 
Ines. He was armed with a dagger, and a cimeter hung from 
his belt. In his band he carried a riding wand. A scrip, or 
wallet, was iastened across his Shoulders, while a gypsire, which 
liung as if to balance his dagger on the other side his girdle 
luoked well filled. 
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" Has your beart failed you, laily t " said Aza Anznrez : " y" ^ 
look white as the lily of the field." 

" Xo," replied Ines : " I feared you would notcome. I s 
be well anon, and aMe to go with you. I will bat rest me i<^^^^^^ ^ 
rooment, tili I may so far recover myseJf to tiead witb a fi-^^^ 
Step. Give me to drink of yonder water." 

Aza pointed to the door, wbich Cassim, the Moor 
attended her, instantly closed, as she gaye Ines a goblet of wa 
•*Now, lady," continned Aza, "say where you would h 
Cassini condnct you. Some place of shelter, I tmst, will 
fonnd not far distant ; since, in times like these, tbe ways ai^ 
paths of the mountains are fall of danger." 

** I feir notbing bat the parsait of Don Diego," said Ines. 
" Fear bim not," answered Aza ; •'* be shall not know the lo^' 
you have taken, when he discovers your escape." 

" Bat your safety after this generous act," said Ines. " Ala^-^ 
bow sei fish have I been in my own desire for liberty, to forg^ 
the peril you must ran to deliver me ; or, possibly, you bear 
Company 1 " 

" Xo," said Aza ; " did I do so, it migbt be tbougbt tbat, t^ 
ensure the life of Harnet, I was about to become a traitor U^ 
those within this fortress. I fear not Don Diego. When I tel 
bim that I gave you liberty, to save you from bis power, howeve^^ 
angry he may feel, yet will be fear to provoke me. Thiuk no 
of bim ; leave me to answer such as Diego. Rather say wher 
you would go for shelter, when you leave these walls." 

" To the monasteiy of Santa Clara at Coimbra," said Ines 
" there I shall be safe." 

" It is well," Said Aza, " Coimbra is but a few leagues hence i 
Jrou will reach it before to-morrow at noon. Are you ready 1 " 

" Yes," replied Ines, " I will now commit myself to the faith- 
ful guidance of yonder Moor, and should better times come, th 
friends wlio delivered the unhappy Ines de Castro from thes 
walls will lind she is capatle of gratitude. Thy reward, Cassim 
shall be as large as it is well deserved." 

" Lady," said Cassim, " the reward is not deserved tili th 
ßorvice it would recompense is done. I am but one man, an 
we must pass through these mountains that are beset wit 
enemies. I may not promise to fulfil your wishes, but I wi 
attempt it." 

" It is all I can desire," said Ines ; " thy success rests in God'i 
will I am ready." 
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" Follow me, then," cried Aza. " There is in this fortress, 
lady, a subterranean passage, by tradition known to us Moors ; 
it is now half choked up by time and decay, and in such a 
ruinous condition, that had it been kuown to yonder master of 
the Wing, he might, perhaps, have surpiised the Castle. It 
issues near a mountain pass that lies in the direction of the city 
to whieh you desire to journey. By this I can conduct you." 

" Go on," said Ines ; " I fear nothing, generous Aza. May 
God reward you for this act." , 

Aza now stood without the Chamber, and extended her band 
to Ines to lead her down the winding stairs. '* All sleeps within 
the Castle,*' she said, in a low voice; "lady, be thy step 
noiseless as the camel's foot." 

Swift, yet cautious, was their descent, and they soon found 
themselves within the hall of the Castle, as it was necessary to 
Gross it in order to proceed, to another part of the old building. 
The rays of the lanip were insufficient to show perfectly the 
extent of this gloomy and ancient apartment, though they 
gleamed on many a coat of mail, helmet and haubergeon, lance 
and spear, that hüng upcn the walls. A row of massive colurans 
stood on each side, and supported the roof. It was with a feel- 
ing of dreadful apprehension that Ines saw glide from behind 
One of these pillars a dusky fitfure, armed, as if on the watch. 
The lamp showed him to be a Moor. 

" Eear not," said Aza, who saw Ines shudder, and draw back ; 
'* it is Zegris, the faithful Zegris. He was the banner-bearer of 
AJcanzor, and with him the word of Alcanzor's widow is a 
command, be it for life or death. He expects us : he is the 
guard to-night within the fortress, and will assist in your escape." 

As she spoke, Zegris, who seemed to watch the slightest 
indication of Aza's will, came forward and joined Cassim. They 
crosstd the hall and several vaulted passages, tili at length they 
entered within a small tower at the extremity of the building. 

** Look at yonder door," said Aza ; " thence we descend." 

It required the united strength of Cassim and Zegris to open 
this door, as Aza carefully held the lamp. This done, she bade 
the latter light torches which he had in readiness. He obeyed, 
and was the lirst to descend the steep, narrow, and broken flight 
of Steps. Aza took Ines once more by the band, and Cassim 
followed , bearing a lighted torch. The drops that hung reeking 
from the walls, the cold rush of air, and the earthy smell, 
showed these winding passages liad long been pent up, and it 
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was only by extreme caution that they could he passed in safefcy. 
At length they reached tbe bottom, where a door of iron stood 
covered with rust, and partly decayed, but secured by massive 
bars. Tliese gave way to the strength of the Äfoors. 

" The cavern lies before you," said Aza ; " here we part." 

Ines, whose feelings were too powerful for speecb, could only 
embrace her deliverer, and thaok her in half-formed sentences. 
" Go, daughter of a Christian people," said Aza, " mayst thou be 
happy I Tljink sometimes of the Moor; and niay Allah, whose 
hand created both Moor and Christian — may He guide thee in 
peace. Fare thee well ! " 

Ines followed in silence her guides, as she waved her hand to 
Aza ; nor did the noble-minded widow of Alcanzor quit the spot 
tili the last faint echoes of their footsteps, that ran along the 
hollow way beneath the earth, assured her they had reached the 
extremity of the cavern. 

Great was the surprise of Ines when, issuing f rom its mouth, 
she found a third Moor who there awaited them, holding two 
mules for herseif and Cassim. She nowlearned from the latter, 
that by the active exertions of Aza the mules had been brought 
out by the postern-gate of the Castle, and led round to this spot, 
in the dusk of the eveuing. Ines instantly mounted, Cassim 
following her example, whilst her heart swelled with gratitude to 
her generous preserver. As she looked back, her eye caught a 
ßight of the fortress that stood towering and dark on the sumnut 
of the precipice which she was about to descend, nor could she 
gaze on its walls without nüngled sensations of terror and interest 
— when she reflected that she had left within them Ferdinand, 
the eldest-bom of her beloved husband, still a captive, and 
Aza, her deliverer, exposed to all the horrors and mischances 
of war. 

She sighed, as, descending the path, the towers were lost to 
her view ; and löoking in the direction she now pursued, an 
opening at the extremity of übe pass afforded her a sight of the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Coimbra. The clouds, which 
hitherto obscured the rooon, gradually broke and passed away, 
and a füll flood of silver light displayed in all their majesty of 
outline the mountain tops, dazzling with lustre, yet white and 
cold as polished marble. 

" They are near Coimbra," thought Ines, as she gazed upon 
them ; ** and at Coimbra are my children : there I shall onc^ 
more see my children." A mother's feelings filled her hearfc 
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this thought crossed her mind ; and she joumeyed on with 
renewed strength, with a joy that long had been a stranger to 
her bosoin. 



CHAPTEK XXV. 

There I throw my gage, 
Disclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay aside my high blood's royalty, 

If gnilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then stoop ; 
By that, and all tlie rights of knighthood eise, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm, 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

Shakspeare. 

The king, at the time we open this chapter, had. retired into 
the Castle of St. lago, which we hefore notieed as standing 
within a short distance from the camp. His mother, the vener- 
able Isabella, his queen, Beatrice of Castile, and his daughter, 
the Infanta Mary, were with him ; whilst Don Pedro, who had 
not yet obtained intelligence of his son Ferdinand, was again 
engaged in strenuous efforts against the rebels. Hamet, it is 
necessary to observe, had, on the previous day, been consigned 
as a prisoner to Alonso by the master of the Wing. Intelligence 
on the sudden had been brought to the king that the Bastard of 
Portugal, supported by a numerous army, was on the march to 
surprise the camp which still wbitened the piain. 

Alonso, who, it was naturally expected, would have headed 

his men-at-arms on the instant, to come to that decisive battle 

he had so long and so ardently desired, instead of doing this, 

resolved on one of those rash acts for which he was famed ; and 

aieither the counsels of his mother, to whose powerful mind, 

unsubdued in its vigour by age, he had always shown great 

Tespect, nor the advice of Azevedo, could shake his purpose. He 

sent his glove by a herald to challenge to single combat that 

"brother whom he had driven into rebellion by unceasing hatred 

and oppression, with a proposal that the law of arms shoidd 

fciaily decide the quarrel between them. 

The spot named by the king for this hostile meeting was the 
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rast piain Üiat sorrounded tbe camp ; the honr, noon, on the 
followiiij; day. Whatcver were the intentions of Alonso con- 
oemiug Hamet, be was now too busied in arranging matters 
before tbe eipecte«i combat, to put bis cruel intentions into 
execution, though he still persisted that, unless Prince Ferdinand 
were resU^red nnharmed on the day af ter that of the combat, he 
would execute the dreadful thieat beld over Hamet bj public 
proclamation. 

At tbe time appointed for the meeling between himself and 
Don Sancbez, the cavalcade issuing from the Castle of St lago, 
was more like one attending some high festival, tban one which 
sallied forth to witness a combat so desperate. Everything 
spoke a brilliancy of rejoicing that could alone arise from tlie 
entire confidence which all men entertained that siiccess would 
attend their warlike champion the king. A long line of steel- 
clad archers issued from beneath the lofly gateway of St. lago, 
followed by heralds and marsbals, rieh in tbeir gorgeous apparel ; 
and loud bursts of martial nmsic made the old walls ring again 
in echoes to their clangour. A chosen band of knigbts, mounted 
on steeds gaily caparisoned, next appeared as the body guard of 
the royal family. Tbeir helmets, with lowered visors and waving 
plumes, shone resplendent, whilst each appeared with bis massive 
shield supported by a chain from the breast and bis lance, that 
had affixed to it a sniall square banner, indicative tliat he who 
bore it had risen to the honour of being a knight banneret. Next 
appeared tbe sovereign, fully armed, mounted on bis favourite w- 
horse, bis tiguie dmwn to its utmost heigbt as he sat governing 
the animal with bis accustomed ease, and waving bis mailed band 
to tbe crowd tbat salnted with deafening shouts the presence of 
tbeir warlike king. His banner- bearer followed, attended by two 
esquires of tbe body, the one bearing a broad and massive shield, 
the other tbe royal lance. 

His mother, the venerable Isabella, was mounted on a creaiu- 
coloured horse, the bridle held by a youthful knight who 
walked at tbe head of the animaL There was in her aged 
countenance much of tbe noble expression tbat distinguished 
her son's, yet none of its haughty or impassioned character. As 
the widow and motber of a king, her dress and appearance was 
ßtately. A circle of jewels bound her brows, and a large black 
veil hung over her Shoulders like a mantle. But though mag- 
nificent, her attire had in it nothing gay or gaudy ; it was com- 
posed of black velvet, glittering in front with a bmoch, girdle, 
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.and almonier tLickly set with precious stones. Her hair, white 
as silver, her grave but benign aspect, inspired in every beholder 
that reverence due to old age : a date of life, when it has 
been attained in the paths of wisdom and "virtue, that claims 
hononr's noblest crown ; since the old in goodness and piety are 
marked by having stood the great trial of human life — yeais 
assailed by temptation, yet pass^ed in virtue. The young may 
.promise fairly and hope faiily,but the old are sanetifiedby practice; 
and none but the ignorant or the vicious can despise that time of 
life which God himself has marked with peculiar favour, since 
honoured age is often declared by bis holy prophets to be the 
temporal reward of the pious and the just. The wise will ever 
reverence age — the fool alone will despise it. 

Beatrice, queen of Alonso, though she was nearly fifty years 
old, was still young in comparison with Isabella. She appeared 
like a noble tree that we still admire, though autumn had swept 
away almost every leaf of its beauty, and mellowed with sober 
tints those that yet hang but by a slight tenure, fading on its 
boughs. The queen likewise was mounted on a led pali'rey ; her 
looks spoke anxiety and concern, yet her demeanour was calm 
and majestic. The Infanta, Piincess Mary, followed ; and she 
alone, of all the females present, seenied as if the combat she was 
about to witness was neither unsuited, to her feelings nor to her 
character ; since her masculine person and countenance suggested 
the idea that a helmet and a lance would have become her quite 
as much, and even more than it did the youthful, gay, fluttering 
knight who led her palfrey by the rein. 

The aged Aze vedo, and many eiders amongst the nobles who 
attended the court and Councils of the king, followed, as well 
as the ladies whose office it was to wait upon the princesses. A 
Tast Company of knights bachelors closed the procession. As 
the king approached the spot appointed for the meeting, he saw 
a dense and glittering body of men-at-arms drawn up in line, in 
front of whose warlike appearance might be seen several knights, 
mounted on horseback, all armed. One of these, attended by 
i;wo persons also mounted, advanced to meet the king; and 
as they stopped within some yards of the arena chosen for the 
combat, they lowered their lances to salute him. 

Alonso, followed by liis principal knights, came forward to 
reeeive them, and as he retumed, with haughty condescension, 
the salute, he said to the foremost, in bis accustomed hasty tone 
and manner : '^ Don Sanchez, we are here in person to maintain 
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the challenge to thy rebel arms. If thou hast in thee one 
spark of our common fatber old King Denis's spirit, plant thy 
lance in rest, dally not with time or place, and so may St. 
Francis bless our arms as we will teach thee the duty due to 
thy king ; or wilt thou lay down thy rebel lance, fall at our feet 
in the sight of thy traitorous host, and ask mercy for this 
unnatural rebellion 1 " 

" I will ask no mercy of him," replied Don Sanchez, " who 
proclaimed me traitor, ere I had harboured one thought of 
treason ; who seized the estates consigned to me by the late 
king my father ; branded me with infamy and proscription, and, 
having driven me to arms by persecntion most unjust — now 
gives me offers of mercy. No — rather would I die. For one 
thinor, King Alonso, even I, thy most misused brother, will 
thank thee ; that thou hast given me the chance of the single 
combat. I will not fear it ; and if I fall, my blood will spare 
that of my faithfiü friends and foUowers." 

" Eather say," replied the king, " of thy rascaille Moors. 
Shame on thee, Don Sanchez, who could tlius call in the aid of 
infidels to assist thy pretended rights, and bring a barbarous 
invasion on Algarva, where the tawny cut-throats spike the very 
women and cliildren on their cimeters, whilst the red fires of 
our buming cities give light to their hellish acts of cruelty. 
This is thy doing." 

" It is false, king," cried Don Sanchez ; " I had no part in 
tliis invasion of the barbarous hosts that have overrun Algarva. 
Those Moors who were conquered by thy own arms, were 
invited by thy own promise of mercy to live at peace within 
thy dominions. These thou hast cruelly oppressed by vexa 
tious acts and tyrannous imposts. These I promised should 
find redress by my interference, if my arm prevailed to bring 
thee to a sense of justice ; with these I took part, and not with 
the barbarous invaders of Algarva, whom I would chastise as 
well as thou, did not my own wrongs demand such powers as I 
may lead into the field." 

" But thou arfc ansvverable," said Alonso, " for the acts of 
thy allies. I teil thee, the barbarians have made war on the 
very earth; the fields of Algarva have they buriit up like chaff; 
nor have they quenched the flames but with the blood of the 
native Christians. This is thy Talba^s act, and thou shalt 
answer it, for he is thy ally ! " 

" Not in this," said Don Sanchez ; " so help me, holy saints of 
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lieaven, I knew not of bis purpose ! and in this he is a traitor 
to me as well as to Algarva." 

" T will Lave no more words," exclaimed Alonso ; " we are 
not heie to war, like women, with the tongue. Take thy grouiid, 
Don Sanchez. If we fall — for King Deiiis's blood which flows 
in thy veins we pardon thee our death ; but if tbou art . van- 
quisbed, look to heaven for mercy, since none, save a short 
sbrift witb tbe priest, sbalt tbou find from Alonso." 

" And none otber would I ask, prdud king,"' said Don 
Sancbez. " But vaunt not tbe issue ; to God and niy just cause 
do I refer me, be it for life or deatb. Yet, Alonso, I would 
latber forgive tby past injuries than bere contest by way of 
arms, so that tbou wouldst avow tbe wrongs tbou bast beaped 
on tby faüier's son ; for, if we meet, I niust forget tbou art my 
l)rotber, and remember tbee only as my worst, my most constant 
and deadly foe." 

*' Know me still as sucb," replied Alonso, wbilst a baugbty 
^lance of defiance sbot from bis eyes upon bis brotber. *' It 
^will serve like a wbetstone, to sbarpen tby steel. Here, I lower 
»ny visor. To tby post, Don Sanchez ; esquires, knavcs, wby 
loiter yel Give me buckler and lance, and look tbe men-at-arms 
iorm a wide circle around us. If I fall, burt not tbe Bastard ; 
oiir word is pledged for bis saf ety ; and tbougb be be allied witb 
Moors, yet is be no infidel wbo may be banged like a dog, and 
no faitb broken. Bid tbe trumpet speak, and see our Orders be 
obeyed on tbe instant." 

A wide extended circle was speedily formed, one balf of 
vrhicb was composed of tbose nobles, knigbts, and men, wbo 
attended on tbe king; tbe other balf consisted of the partisans 
of Don Sancbez. Tbese several bands stood mute, witb lower- 
iiig angry looks on» eacb otber, like two black tbunder-cloud^ 
"tbat divide the beavens before a storm, and onlv unite when it 
is about to burst. 

It was remarked tbat tbe queen-m otber Tsabella, and tbe 
queen consort Beatrice, wbo bad talked apart witb Ajzevedo during 
tbe forming of tbe circle for tbe combat, now drew nearer to tbe 
field of action tban tbe regulär limits would admit. Tbe mar- 
ßhals of tbe field most respectfully requested tbe royal dames to 
retire, as tbe truöipet bad already blown tbe first blast ; at the 
Bound of wbicb tbe two cbampions bad taken tbeir st>ation face 
to face at tbe opposite extremities of tbe ring. On tbe second 
blast of tbe trumpet tbey poised tbeir sbields, and fixed tbe 
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pointed lance in rest ; at the third nature's law was to be broken 
and brother was to rush on brother. 

At the instant when the last signal of the trumpet proclaimed 
the onset, Isabella — forgetful of her age, and with a vigour that 
could only have been inspired by an excitement like that of a 
fever — made her way through all impediments ; and in a moment 
the gentle, yet spirited animal she rode, bore her up to the very 
centre of the lists. She checked its career, and remained fixed, 
with her right arm extended, and her voice crying aloud, " For- 
bear ! " as the two combatants were rushing to the onset with 
pointed lances, and now, with extreme difiöculty, checked their 
steeds by bridle and curb ere they met in the encounter. 

The suddenness of the act, the astonishing activity with which 
the venerable Isabella had interposed, and her extreme danger so 
Startled, so overpowered all who were present, that there was one 
thrilling cry of horror at the moment she rushed between them. 
She was safe ; for Alonso, whose fiery steed obeyed liim as a 
child would its master, in the midst of bis bot career became 
fixed and quiet as a lamb. Don Sanchez, who rode a horse 
less used to the manege, could only prevent the danger which 
threatened the queen from bis lance, by suddenly tiiming the 
horse's head in another direction ; it bore him nearly round the 
ring ere it would stop. He then gently paced up the animal to 
Isabella's side, anxious to learn she had received no injury. 

A second shout of exultation for her safety rang through the 
air. It was followed by a breathless pause ; for all now looked 
earnestly to the queen, in anxious expectation of what would 
ensue. The queen consort, the Princess Mary, Azevedo, and a 
few others, privileged by blood or place, did not besitate to come 
forward and take their Station near Isabella. 

The animated looks of Isabella, the tone of command in which 
she spoke, seemed to act like a spell on all around her ; whilst the 
reverence due to her age and her high place, humbled even the 
proud impatient soul of Alonso, who stood mute, and listened 
respectfully to liis mother as she thus ,schooled him. Don 
Sanchez also was near her. 

" Shame on thee, Alonso," said Isabella : " art thou a rnler of 
others and cannot master thy own passion ? Wilt thou not 
listen to the voice of reason and of conscience, that both condemn 
thee, whilst in the very act to encounter thy brother, whom thou 
hast so much wronged? And has thy mother no way left to 
teach thee what is due to thy honour, bat that she^ whom it is 
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thy diity to guard with thy life against danger, must teach it 
thee at the perü of her own'? Thou art mute: hast thou no 
aiiswer 1 or wilt thou put so luuch shame on a mother's years, 
that bow her down to the earth, as to have no word for 
her]" 

"Honoured queen, and my most dear mother," said Alonso, 
" I do mark thee. But what may I answer ? Is not Don 
Sanchez an usurping bastard and a rebel ? " 

" There it is," replied the queen : " in that word hast thou 
spoken thy cid spirit of jealousy. Look on Don Sanchez ! Has 
he not a presence noble as thy owni Has he not a band as hold 
as thinel My life for it, he is no traitor, if thou art natural in 
affection to bim ; he is no rebel, wouldst thou not usurp bis due. 
He is not false, if thou art true. He is no bastard in soul. Don 
Sanchez has proved himself a brave man : extend to bim thy 
beart and band, and he is a loyal one. Off witb thy gauntlet, 
Alonso — off with it, I say — tliy mother commands thee. Don 
Sanchez, a widowed queen entreats thee to do the same." 

" I obey, madam," said Don Sanchez; and he removed the 
gauntlet from bis band as he spoke. Alonso took off bis in 
obedience to her command, but said not a word, and still seemed 
moody and thoughtful. 

The venerable Isabella bent forward on her horse, snatched the 
gauntlet from Alonso's band, and cast it on the ground : '* Thus," 
she said, " thus fall, like this iron symbol of war, thy hard and 
cruel prejudice. Thou hast overcome many jealousies, my son, 
by my counsels : overcome this. If ye will have wars, I will 
teil ye wbere to find them. Wberefore stand you bere to brawl 
and quarrel, whilst I would guide you on to save the miserable 
Algarva ; to crush the infidel Moors, the common enemies of 
Christendom, who would anew drench your native land with 
slaughter? Alonso, give thy brother thy band in amity and 
pardon ; and do you, Don Sanchez, receive it witb duty and 
loyalty ; for remember, your brother is your king ! " 

Alonso dismounted,Don Sanchez did the same; and the king, 
extending bis band to bis brother, said, in reply to Isabella, 
" Madam, you are the victor of this field*. The spirit of King 
Denis speaks in liis widow's counsels. It becomes not Cliristian 
princes to war against each other. Don Sanchez, I pardon thy 
rebellion. Be to me as a loyal subject, join thy arms with mine 
to drive these invaders from Algarva, and thy wrongs sbaU be 
redressed. Hencefortb know Alonso as thy brother." 

P 2 
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" And as my king," said Don Sanchez, falling on his knee» 
before liim, as he respectf ully kissed his extended band. " Believo 
me, sire, had not you forgotten that you were a brother, I had 
never ceased but to remember you were my prince." 

** And now," continued Isabella, " let me ask a boon of the 
king, as a further assurance that all shall be forgottea." 

" Speak your pleasure, my royal mother," said AJonso ; " I 
partly guess your purpose — you would plead for those who have 
jüined the banner of Don Sanchez in Opposition to my own. I 
will grant your boon whatever it may be, so that it ask no mercy 
for the Moors, nor for any Christian who may have been the 
cause to deliver up our grandchild, the young Prince Ferdüiand, 
into their hands." 

" For such I would not ask pardon ," said Isabella ; " but for all 
the rest I must plead. If they are to meet punishment, let me 
become the judge to award if 

** You shall, madam," said Alonso. 

" Then," cried Isabella, " as a condition of this happy peace, 
be it proclaimed that all who would desire pardon for what lias 
passed, and honour in time to come, instantly join the royal 
Standard, which soon, I trust, will be uufurled to march against 
the Moors, to deliver Algarva from death, to save such of those 
unhappy Christians as may yet be spared, and to drive these 
invaders from the land." 

" It shall be so," said Alonso ; " and we offer a thousand 
mancusses of gold to any one who shaU bring us, alive or dead, 
the Talba ; that scourge, who, leagued with the dark powers of 
hell,'has hitherto resisted all our efibrts, has conquered and 
burnt our towns, and by whose instigation, we hear, theso 
invaders from Africa were brought upon Algarva." 

Don Sanchez now approached ; he looked anxious, and as if 
he would address the king. " What is it," said Alonso, " our 
brother would ask 1 we hope some boon that we may grant in 
token we are sincere in this new bond of fellowship." 

"For the Talba I will not plead," replied Don Sanchez; 
'* since, when I joined him and his people, with a promise to 
redress their grievances as well as my own, ehould I gain the 
power to do so, never did he declare bis purpose to attempt the 
recovery of Algarva, to make it again a Moorish monarchy, after 
your arms had there subdued the last Moslem king, Alcanzor. 
The Talba spoke to me but of i*edressing certain grievances and 
heavy imposts on Moorish industry. For him, therefore, I do 
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not plead, as he has deceived me : but for Hamet, a gallant 
youth , who, T think " 

** Speak not of Hamet," cried Alonso, whose brow darkened 
at the very name ; " speak not of hini, Don Siinchez, unless you 
would strangle, in its very birth, this Infant peace between na. 
Speak not of Hamet; he broke the sentence of banishment 
papsed on him by me ; he was in arms against me ; and to save 
that vile Moor, was the child of our blood and soul, the noble 
Feixiinand, detained as hostage. As yet we have leamed no 
tidings of the boy, and unlei»s this night he be restored, Hamet 
on tlie morrow sufEers more than death could inflict. Speak not, 
mother ; in this we are deaf even to your entreaty ; we will hear 
notf)ing in favour pf the Moors." 

The reconciliation of Alonso and his brother was speedily 
made known ; and long before the king and Don Sanchez had 
retired together from that field as friends where they had met 
as deadl}»^ foes, the mnltitude with one voice hailed their recon- 
ciliation, and as eagerly turned their thoughts on making war on 
the universally hated invaders of Algarva, as they had before 
done on quarreling with each other. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The king is füll of grace, and fair regard. 

Shakspeare. 

Ere we say anything respecting the banquet given by Isal ella 
to the king and Don Sanchez, with the extraordinary events 
that foUowed, it will here be necessary to pause a moment, in 
Order to turn our attention to Don Diego and Alvaro Gonsalez, 
the consternation of whose minds, on learning Aza Anziirez had 
liberated Ines de Castro, may be readily conceived. It was in 
vain they stormed ; for Aza, with an acuteness of Observation in 
which she was by no means deficient, had remarked their anxiety 
to conceal from Prince Ferdinand that they were the individuals 
who brought him a prisoner to the fortress. On the first burst 
of their anger, theref ore, Aza hinted it was in her power, if she 
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chose to avail lierself of it, to acquaint the prince with the hame 
of those who had so captured him : a hint that effectually 
BÜenced wLatever resentment they might in secret entertain for 
the widow of Alcanzor. 

In one thing, however, they succeeded by dint of art and 
cunning : they wormed the secret out of the simple Moor who 
had conducted the mules to the mouth of the suhterranean 
passage, so that he acknowledged he helieved the lady liad taken 
the road to Coimbra. No sooner had Gonzalez leamed this, than 
he pondered on what wonld be the probable resnlt of Ines de 
Castro's meeting with Don Pedro. He held a long Conference 
with Diego, over whose ill-principled and weak mind he had 
great influence. The determination then adopted by these coni- 
panions in iniquity will, in due time and place, be stated ; at 
present we shall only add, that these friends availed themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the master of the Wing breaking 
up his camp in the piain, to leave the fortress on the day after 
the flight of the Lady Ines. After leaving the fortress, it was 
likely enough they purposed joining Don Sanchez, since they had 
quitted Don John of Aimeria in a friendly manner; but soon 
did the report of the extraordinary reconciliation between Alonso 
and his brother meet their ear. 

To a politician like Gonsalez, there needed no more to teil him 
how the affair wonld end ; as he well knew that the keystone to 
the hopes of the faction was the disunion of the king with a 
nobleman so powerf ul and so beloved as his brother. These once 
nnited in bonds of amity, Alonso in the end must be invincible. 
Diego was easily brought to view the matter in the same light. 
Gonsalez, therefore, came to an instant conclusion what partnow 
to act. He saw that all who showed themselves zealous against 
the Moors in Algarva were secure not merely of pardon but of 
favour. The king, he had no cause to fancy, as yet even sns- 
pected him. Gonsalez in a moment, therefore, changed from a 
factious dealer in secret intrigue and rebellion, to a most loyal 
and devoted subject of Alonso the Brave. No weathercock ever 
blew round more directly from north to south, than did the re- 
beUious spirit of Gonsalez shift to the point of loyalty on findiiig 
that the winning gale set, for a certainty, in that qnarter. Yet, 
notwithstanding all his effrontery, conscious villainy made him 
somewhat doubtful how to approach the king ; for he determined 
to lose no time in appearing at the cuurt to congratulate Alonso 
ou the reconciliation with hia brother. A deep plan of iniquity 
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now first suggested itself to his dark mind, to obtain the entire 
confidence and favoiir of the king. The plan was already con- 
ceived ; and when did Gonsalez want activity to work out the 
intricate conceptions of his own policy 1 For the present, hcw- 
ever, other matters demand our attention. 

Gonsalez arrived with his companion Diego at the Castle of St. 
lago at night, whilst the flowing bowl,loud minstrelay, and every 
demonstration of joy, mingled in the illumined hall, at the 
banquet of Isabella. The venerable queen sat in State on the 
raised dais at the upper end of the hall, surrounded by all the 
royal family (save Don Pedro, who could not yet have leanit the 
joyful tidings of his father and uncle*s reconciliation), and the 
Chief nobles of the court. 

In Order that no anxious motive might seem to occasion this 

sudden return, Gonsalez and Diego mingled with the crowd of 

knights and courtiers in the ordinary manner; and on paying 

their respects to the king, with the accustomed forms, when 

qiiestioned by Alonso as to the motive of their late absence 

whilst his affairs had been in so perilous a crisis, Gonsalez readily 

-Teplied, that was a question should be answered to his Grace's 

«ar in private. 

The significant look with which this was spoken assured 
alonso that he had something to communicate of import, and the 
Icing vouchsafed to promise a private audience on the foUowing 
:»norning. 

From the unrestrained manner of Alonso, Gonsalez and his 
:^riend feit assured they had nothing to apprehend. It was 
evident, that he suspected neither of having played false to him. 
Ihe great point, therefore, now remaining to be accornplished 
Ajvas, to gain such an interest with the sovereign as to set all 
^fter discoveries at defiance ; and to make even Alonso himself a 
J3arty concemed in what was meditated. Well did Gonsalez 
inow the passions of the king were as fuel, ready, on the slight- 
^st spark, to light up a conflagration. 

The diversions of the evening were such as constantly at- 

"tended the banquets of the age, the manners of which we have 

occasionally attempted to portray. A mystery, as it was called, 

'Was performed ; being a sort of drama, the subject usually taken 

from the Bible. This was followed by a large Company of 

persona, who came in various dresses and as various characters, 

having little eise to do but to make up the procession. These, 

after a while^ either danced, bore torches, or played on musical 
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Instruments, whilst others merely paraded the hall. Araongst 
them, for all were muffled with their ** disguisings," was one who 
wore a long dark robe and close hood, and who took no more 
active a part than that of a follower in the Company. 

Tüwards the close of the entertainment he had managed to 
Station himself near the king ; and as it often happened that, 
at such banquets, some one was introduced to surprise bis Grace 
with a Speech, or with some witty and moral sayings (a task 
often consigned to the court-fool), Alonso, fancying such 
might be the purpose of the hooded masker who stood near 
him, did not deem there was anything more than ordinary in 
the evident pains he took to gain a closer access to the rojal 
person. 

The king saw this figure pressing forward at the very moment 
when, after having pledged the health of Don Pedro (which was 
drunk with enthusiasm throughout the hall), he again extended 
the golden cup, and said aloud, *' We would quaff this to the 
liealth of Prince Ferdinand ; but alas ! who shall say if even yet 
he livesl — we have no tidings of the boy. Yet, pledge nie, 
friends. With one voice, with one heart, let us bind ourselves 
to spare nor toil, nor blood, to recover one who may hereafter 
wear the crown. And, above all, let us swear to requite his 
enemies, those vile Moors, who have dared to hold in bonds your 
prince. Pledge us, nobles and friends — To the health of 
Ferdinand ! " 

At the Word, every one in the hall arose ; and with a deep 
chorus did they repeat the pledge to the health of Ferdinand, to 
deliver him from captivity, and to avenge themselves on the 
Moors. Gonsalez and Diego were observed to take a füll cup in 
answer to the king's command. 

** We have no tidings," said Alonso, "of Ferdinand. This is 
the last day of grace to Hamet. If to-morrow's sun arise, and 
the boy is not restored, Hamet dies by lingering tortures." 

Alonso was about to continue, when his eye caught the 
muffled figure who stood near him, and who now advanced, 
bearing in his band a chaplet and a scroll ; a mode of paying 
homage at a banqnet, in which it was common to introduce äset 
of complimentary verses to royal personages, or sometimes to 
prefer a petition. 

" What wouldst thou 1 " said Alonso : '* tliy time is ill judged ; 
we want not homage now. Or art thou come to prefer some 
begging prayer of distress ; that what thou wouldst gain may not 
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be denied over the wine-cup, when the heart is füll and the liand 
open 1 " 

The figure, without for a moment removing hood or mantle, 
knelt before the king, first presented him with a chaplet of laurel, 
and then with the written scroll. It was brief ; l'or tlie king 
read the contents in a minute. As he did so, lüs countenance 
became fixed and thoughtlul, and he looked with an inquisitive 
eye on the petitioner, whose homage was paid in mute gestures, 
for not a word passed bis lips. 

" This is Strange," said Alonso ; " but yet " he bent bis 

Lead and öpoke some words to the kneeling suppliant, who 
imniediately on heaiing them arose, and bowing with deep 
xeverence to the king, retired from the general gaze, and was 
80011 lost amidst the crowd. The king then beckoned to bis 
chamberlain, to whom he spoke a few words apart. The 
chamberlain listened, bowed as if in obedience to some com- 
mand given hiin by bis royal master, and withdrew from the 
presence. 

It may readily be supposed that this dumb show excited much 
curiosity amongst the ladies of the court. 

The queen-mother was the first who spoke. " Who is this 
suppliant, niy son 1 You have received bis address with much 
attention, whatever it may be. If distress would ask relief, it 
becomes Isabella, on a day when she would rejoice all hearts, to 
yield relief to the unhappy. Who is this petitioner V 

" It matters not," replied the king, in a careless manner. " He 
is none whom our mother need relieve. To ourself comes bis 
Petition. And now, nobles and friends," continued Alonso, 
addressing the assembly, **ere we retire, we would crave your 
attendance on the morrow, at noon, within the hall of Council ; 
there to deliberate on such measures as we must forthwith take 
for the deliverance of Algarva. Till then farewell." 

The king saluted with respect bis mother and the royal dames, 
then bowed, and retired from the Company. It was bis common 
practice to retire early from a banquet, as indulgence in any kind 
of Juxury was a thing unknown to Alonso. 

As he passed through the gallery leading to bis own apartment, 
he stopped, and said to the chamberlain who was conducting him, 
" Didst thou mark the man 1 " 

** Truly, sire, I did," replied the chamberlain, who instantly 
understood of whom the king spoke. 

** Go seek him out," said Alonso : "he was wrapped in a long 
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black gown and mantle. He is waiting near the eastern entrance 
to the great hall. Bring him hither without delay. But look 
you teil no man." 

The king entered his apartment alone, as the trusted chamber- 
lain departed to fiilfil his commands. Alonso closed the door 
of his Chamber, drew forth the scroll he had thrust into his 
bosora, and again read with attention the few words it contained. 
" Who can he be ] " muttered the king. " It is stränge. * Alonso, 
give me a sjcret audience this night, and the desire of thy 
heart sliall be fulfilled.' I will give thee audience, whoever 
thou art," continued the king, as he cast the scroll on the 
table. 

He examined his dagger, and brought forward the girdle, in 
which it was placed, so as to have this instrument of defence 
ready for instant use. Alonso then threw himself into a seat, 
a waiting the retum of the chamberlain with the stranger. Ere 
we follow the ateps of this person, we must once more leturn to 
the banqueting-halL 
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Cowards in ill, like cowards in the field, 
Are sure to be defeated. To strike home 
In both is prudence : guilt begun must fly 
To guilt consummate, to be safe. 

The Brothers. 

SooN after the king had retired, the assembly prepared to 
disperse, for the hour of midnight had arrived. Guest by guest 
speedily made obeisance to the queen, and departed. Such 
nobles as rested within the walls, after having seen the royal 
dames depart, also retired for the night. 

Don Gonsalez and Diego, whose sudden arrival at the Castle 
when crowded to excess occasioned difficulty in finding them 
quarters, were to sleep in a Chamber of an old tower, f rom which 
two pages were to be turned out in order to make room for their 
superiors. Whilst they now awaited some necessary preparations, 
Diego and, Gonsalez remained the sole occupants of the late gay 
and now deserted halL 
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Kothing perhaps is more striking, or to a moralizing mind that 

"w^oiild find "good in everything,*' presents amore just pictuie 

cf the changes from gay to sad, so often seen in the world, than 

the appearance of a banqneting-hall during and immediately after 

a festival. Those splendid objects, which look gay and magnifi- 

cent whilst lighted by tapers and torches amidst glittering 

dresses and joyous faces, smiling and busy in the toil of pleasure, 

"when left in the disorder occasioned by their recent use, present 

a slovenly, melancholy, and even mean appearance. 

So was it now : the torches had been extinguished ; there 
xv^as no light but such as came from some half-expired taperv««. 
The change was as complete as if the wand of an ench anter 
liad passed over it, and the late fairy visions of gladness were 
ciissolved. The feeble light that remained served but to show 
the darkness and glooni of the vast apartment, whose roof of 
carved oak was now seen dingy in hue, a mass of shadows and 
blaekness, except where a prominent, carved, grinning head 
looked down, like a fiend rejoicing over two worthies so devoted 
to the worship of evil as were Diego and Gonsalez. 

These, for some time, remained seated near the upper end of 
the hall. The latter arose, and paced it with slo w steps ; and 
"whilst awaiting the summons to their sleeping-chamber, the/ 
continued to talk of matters ** deep and dangerous ; *' yet in a 
tone low and hollow, like men who feared lest they should be 
Startled by the very echoes of their own voice. 

** How gay thou wert to-night, Gonsalez ! " said Diego. 
" Who, to have seen thee, would have thought that such designs 
as those hinted this morning, could have been harboured in a 
brain so light of mood ? " 

** Oh, content you/' ahswered Gonsalez : " I know what I do, 
well. It is your still waters that make men fear and fathoni 
their depths ; your babbling brook, that talks on as the sunbeam 
shines upon it, is a thing which no man fears." 

" Thou hast caught some of the minstrel's art," said Diego, 
" who has this night twanged bis wire and catgut tili my head 
aches with it. Thou art grown poetical, Gonsalez: a stränge 
adoption of language in the mouth of a far-sighted politician 
like thyself." 

" I follow a court, or mean to foDow one, Diego," replied 
Gonsalez ; " and at court, you know, there are divers fashions of 
words as well as suits." 
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** The king," said Diego : " I doubt the king. If he should 
know wliat has chanced, he may " 

"Doubt is the mother of fools," answered Gonsalez; ''and 
her offspring are ever idiot born and bred. Who comes hitherl 
cur ancieiit friend and ally, Arias Coello." 

"He comes in a good hour/' said Diego. "How nowr, 
Anas ] '' 

Alias Coello slowly and cautiously advanced, with signs and 
gestures such as wouid have mada others, less acquainted with 
his character, fancy he had lost his wits. He turned up his 
eyes and hands, shook his head, and showed by his countenance 
that he had, or affected to have, some stränge cause for^such 
expressions of alarni. 

" What ails tliee, Arias 1 '* continued Diego. " Hast thou no 
tongue 1 art thou turned mummer ] " 

" As you value life, jest not," said Coello. " I have that for 
your ears will strike terror into your hearts ; ye know not the 
danger in which ye both stand." 

" Speak it then," said Diego ; " or," he continued, looking 
around, " do you fear to utter it in this vast place 1 " 

" No ; I fear nothiug here," said Coello : ** all have deserted 
the hall save ourselves ; and whilst we are here, no one will 
suspect we debate on secret matters. Here you might speak of 
murder without danger." 

" Of murder ! " said Gonsalez, as he dwelt upon the word, 
whilst a bitter smile passed over his dark lip : '* the word is 
ominous ; and, may be, Coello, it is germane to the matter in my 
thought. What is thy intelligence 1 Speak, man, and briefly." 

" öpeak ! " cried <'/oello. ** Ay, marry, and f reely will I do 
so ; would you could hear me as gla<ily. You know not what 
awaits you. I learnt from yoar own esquire, who was wounded 
when you pursued and attacked the Lady Ines de Castro's 
attendants in her flight, that you had captured Prince Ferdinand 
as well as that woman." 

" What of thati" said Gonsalez; "and how carae my run- 
away esquire of the body to make thee his conMant in my 
matters.** 

" Alack ! " Said Arias, " he was dangerously wounded in the 
affray. He fled, and sought my house, knowing me thy friend. 
He died beneath mv roof of his hurts, and told me all ere the 
ßpirit parted from the body." 

''Good/' said Gonsalez; ''one dangerous witness of that 
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affair is gone. He teils no tales whose silence is secured by the 

grave : and for thee " 

" I "would never have sanctioned thy act to detain and im- 

prison the prince, if " 

"If!" exclaimed Gonsalez, "give me not — if. Thou wlio 
<lidst join oiir former acts will not betray us now we are become 
"true to the kingl Thou durst not; for think not thy tongue 
fihonld ever utter word more didst thou do this." 

**Though art hot and testy as the king/' said Coello. "I 
"betray you ! I dre'im not of such a purpose. I have come hither 
"to warn you of danger.** 

** And in good tirae, then/' said Gonsalez ; " for I have not yet 
«poken apart with the king. To-moiTow he gives me audience ; 
xt may be well to know this ere I seek him." 

** You have heard," continued Coello, " that when the king 
j)roinised pardon to all who had followed his brother's banner 
in the late rebellion he made a special exception that such 
xnercy should in nowise extend to any who had taken part in 
the detention of Prince Ferdinand.'* 

** And is this Ihy mighty news]" said Gonsalez with a sneer ; 

** th-ink ye I was so dull of foresight that I could not giess the 

"matter of that page even before the book was opened 1 I never 

thought the haughty Alonso would pardon man, woman, or child, 

^who had taken part in imprisoning the very mule on which hif=i 

Tunaway grandson rode. I am prepared to meet that evil on all 

points ; ay, and more Ihan that, to turn this seeming danger to 

proti table account." 

" Impossible," said Coello : ** think how many are privy to 

the secret, and the young prince himself *' 

" Knows not we were his captors," said Gonsalez. ** Hear 
me, I will be more brief than thou art. Don John of Almeria 
and the Prior of Evora, for their own sakes will not betray the 
secret. And as to the mother of Hamet, her son's life was once 
preserved» by this very prince being held as hostage for him. 
So I fear not her. Another person, and to my belief but one 
other, is aware of the secret ; for my own foUowers knew not 
that the boy we seized was of royal blood. That other is a 
woman, whose tongue will burn to betray us all, and she must 
be silenced." 

" It is Ines de Castro of whom you speak," said Diego ; 
**how silenced V* 

" There are ways and means to silence the tongue of woman," 
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Said Gonsalez, " when it is active to do mischief ; and thia 
"ivoman is as a viper in the king's path. He will thank that 
i'riendly hand wliich shall stretch itself forth to crush it. llie 
king hatea her wiih deadly malice ; for she has been the bar to 
all his plaiis respecting Arragon, when he, by marriage, would 
liave assnred to his son, Don Pedro, a second crown. Now, 
fiiends, join with me. Reraove this obstacle from the king's' 
path, and we will so bufFet the restless billows of these stormy 
times, that nur bark shall be the tirst to reach the harbour." 

"What niean you?" inquired Diego, who tixed his eyes ou 
Gonsalez with an intense gaze, as if he would read the inraost 
recesses of his thoughts. In the dark countenance of his friend, 
seen by the gloomy light of a few tapers, niarked as it was with 
strong shadows that made every harsh line apparent, there was 
a ruthless expression, which told of something terrible within 
liis mind. Diego shuddered as, with a face füll of doubt and 
a quivering lip, he again asked Gonsalez to explain his purpose 
in more direct words. Coello's eallous heart did not feel aujjht 
but a desire to know b7 what nieans Gonsalez intended to bring 
about the security of their own persons and fortunes. There 
was nothing, therefore, to be read in his sullen features, but an 
eager curiosity, which showed itself in the half-opened mouth, 
«nd the eye that wandered restless first on Gonsalez, then on 
Diego, who seenied to understand each other tolerably well in 
thought and look, as well as by speech. 

Gonsalez beut his head forward as he said, "Diego, thou 
didst teil me that Ines de Castro acknowledged herseif to thee 
the wedded wife of Don Pedro, and that she was a mother." 

" Holy saints ! " exclaimed Coello, " what a discovery ! The 
king never drearaed his son would so disgrace his royal blood 
and lineage. Why, did aught happen to Prince Ferdinand, the 
otfspring of this wonian would stand as next heirs to the 
crown." 

" Ay," said Gonsalez, his lips curling with diabolical malice 
as he spoke, ** on that circumstanco do I rest my plans as on. 
a rock. Alonso would strangle such offspring in the cradle with 
his own hand, rather than see it the inheritor of his crown. 
Such is his temper, or I know him not." 

**Itakeit — I take it," cried Coello. "Iread the plan. It 
cannot fail. What good angel inspired the thought 1 " 

**Eather say, what fiend]" said Diego, who raised his head 
and showed a countenance as white as death, yet marked with 
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tlie evidence of strong and vindictive passions. ''Had she 
been other — had she not been false, cruel to me, this honr had 
never cbanced. Even now I bave hardly resolution to go on 
with you, Gonsalez." 

'* You know bis purpose then?" said Coello. 

"In part I do," answered Diego; "and I guess wbat must 
follow." 

'* Art tbou faint-bearted, Diego 1 '* said Gonsalez. ** And mnst 
I give thy waning courage strengtb by repeating to tbee, item 
by item, tbe list of tby own wrongs." 

"Peace," said Diego stemly, as a convulsed movement of tbe 
muscles of bis face and tbroat spoke bis extreme agitation : 
" Peace, Gonsalez. Be not like tbe nigbt owl, to boot in my 
ears. Speak on ; I wiJl be as rutbless as tbyself. I will bave 
ber blood in requital of my wrongs." 

" It sball be poured fortb as a sacrifice on tbe altar tbou bast 
reared to tbe God of vengeance," said Gonsalez. " Now, Coello, 
mark my plan. To-morrow I seek tbe king. Diego goes witb 
me, and possibly we may require thy aid. Our late absence we 
account for by telling Alonso, tbat, in tbe effort to recover Prince 
Ferdinand, wbo, seduced by tbe arts of tbe Lady Ines, bad 
become companion of ber fligbt, we tiaced tbeir steps to tbe 
Fortress of Deatb, wbere, baving obtained admission, Diego 
leamed tbat Ines was tbe wedded wife of Don Pedro, and, as sbe 
berself acknowledged, tbe motber of cbildren. Little doubt, 
tberefore, can be entertained, but tbat, in order to secure to ber 
own off spring tbe succession to tbe crown, sbe bad given up 
Prince Ferdinand to tlie Moors. Tbat suspicion is ber deatb 
Warrant witb Alonso, or tbe king is no longer bimself ; for well 
do I know of old to wbat bis sudden passions lead." 

"To wbati " said Coello ; wbo, bardened as be was, seemed 
even startled at tbe plan of tbe savage-bearted Gonsalez. 

" To deatb," cried Gonsalez, in a deep, low voice. " Eemember 
tbe fate of Gerard, tbe late bisbop of Evora." 

" I do/' replied Coello. " For a smaller matter tban tbis, 
Alonso dipped bis bands in tbe old man's blood. Tbe bisbop 
did but teil tbe prince tbat, if be continued bis rebellious acts 
towards bis fatber, King Denis, be would denounce against bim 
tbe tbunders of tbe Cburcb ; and for tbat saying Alonso caused 
tbe prelate to be murdered. Holy saints ! it was a wicked act 
tbus to cut off a reverend man." 

" And tbink you," continued Gonsalez, " tbat a man wbose 
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paasions have increased with his years, have gained strengtli a^* 
he gained p)ower to give tliem sway — think you, I say, such 
man will hesitate to take the life of her whose existence ma^ 
endanger that of Ferdinand, the favoured grandchild, the fon« 
hope of the succession 1 *' 

** It is true," cried Diego ; *' the ktng*8 pa^sions are deadly, an« 
sudden as they are unspuring ; yet I would that ray own wron< _ 
were less great, to spare me the part I must take in 'her deatlc : 
I would that I could love her still with pity, or that my hate^ 
were hardened as thine, Gonsalez." 

" You need but another trial of her scorn to make it so/' sai^S 
Gonsalez ; ** or another blow from the hand of her princeL^ 
husbaud, whilst she looks exultingly on, and bids thee turn thrr:^ 
other cheek to meet a secoud." 

" Enough/* Said Diego : **no more of that ; it is written in n^r^ 
brain in characters of tire." 

" Wilt thou then, Gonsalez," said Coello, " move the king --f| 
make thee the instrumeut of his justice on this guilt.y womau™;? '^ 

** I will so manage his passion as to make hini coraman'l t/:je 
deed," replied Gonsalez. " That will be a master-piece of mya-T/l 
And it will make Alonso hiniself a party so deeply concemed in 
the act, that, happen what will hereafter, he will not dare hut 
Support US." 

** Us, US ] " Said Coello : " I said not I would join you." 

" ! p irdon me, sir," replied Gonsalez : " the price of my 
coniidence, and of thy future fortunes, must be no less. I trust 
not even thee, Arifis, worthy and true as thou art, with such a 
plan, without adding the favour of making thee a sharer both ift 
its execution and in the beiiefits it will purchase. Don Diego 
does not shrink, though he had once tender thoughts for this 
woman ; and why shouldst th(m?" 

" Well, well, i will think of it," said Coello. **But Princ« 
Ferdinand ; what wilt thou do about restorincr hiia to the 
king, vet so that no suspicion of what has passed may fall on 
thy sein" 

** There is some difficulty in that point, I grant you," replied 
Gonsalez ; " yet wit, with good management, may master it. Oa 
no account must Prince Ferdinand be restored tili this biisiness 
is despatched ; since, on the suspicion that Ines de Castro would 
lid hersei f of him to the Moors, to make her own children heirs 
to the crown, do we rest our hopes of the king's speedy execution 
of our purpose. He hates her. He will be glad pf such a pretext, 
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as an excuse to his o-wn conscience, to be rid of her ; for then 
mll he build anew on his son Don Pedro's marriage with the 
Jnfanta of Arragon. I will start that thought, if it escape his 
meniory at the moment." 

" Good," Said Coello : " but Ferdinand 1 " 
**When the deed is done," answered Gonsalez, *'I have a 
:farther plan to restore him to the king, as if I were his deliverer 
:£Tom the Moors. Of that hereafter." 

** Thou art a consummate intriguer,'* said Coello. " Howwell 
"thou hast fathomed this matter in all its shoals, and depths, and 
quicksands, so as to avoid wreck on either. I cannot choose, 
Gonsalez, bnt honour thy profound skill." 

" I have read the minds of men," answered Gonsalez, '* to tum 
fchem to my own purposes ; and never yet did my skill fail me." 
Ee said this with a hanghty air ; for his pride of talent, however 
vrickedly employed, sometimes betrayed him into an unguarded 
expression of self-gratulation on his own powers. " What we 
cneditate," he continued, " is an act of deliverance to all Portugal, 
Bspecially to the ancient nobility of the realm, who have so much 
reason to curse the usurping influence of all Castilians." 

*' Thou wilt become the idol of the people for this deliverance," 
Said Coello ; ** for they curse the Castilian favourites even more 
than do the nobility." 

** And Diego, too," said Gonsalez : ** he will share the worship 
due to a deliverer. Diego, think of that." 

" I think of nothing," replied Diego, " but her scom, and 
the agony of soul that Don Pedro will endure when he shall learn 
what has chanced." 

"All depends," said Gonsalez, '*on two things — despatch in 
what is done, and that Ines de Castro dies at Coimbra before 
Prince Ferdinand can be restored to the king. Nay, the more 
I think of it, the more do I feel it will be an act of public good 
to PortugaL Who shall dare to call it murder 1 ** 

" Murder ! " The word seemed to be distinctly echoed in a 
clear solemn voice, that arose as from the lower end of the hall. 
Terror seized the conscience-struck viUains. Diego fixed his eye 
in horror on the extremity of the apartment that lay in shadow, 
as if he expected some evil spirit, who had echoed their fell< 
purpose, would start into visible perception. Coello shook from 
head to foot, and could only exclaim, " Holy saints and angels, 
look upon US ! " 

Gonsalez, who was too hardened to fear man or spirit, though 
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Startled at the moment, was sufi&ciently master of himself to 
determine on seeking out the cause. With looks wild and 
terrific, he drew his dagger with one liand, snatched up in the 
other a taper that stood on the tahle, and rushed so swiftly 
towards the end of the hall, that the strong current of air extin- 
guished the light he höre ere he reached the spot. Instantly he 
retumed for another taper, resolving to advance with more care; 
but whilst he was in the very act of raising it from the table, 
whether it were real, or whether it were only deception, created 
by terror and the excitement of an alarmed imagination,it seemed 
to Coello that he saw a shadowy form steal from behind one of 
the bulky columns at the end of the hall, and gliding swiftly and 
noiselessly through the shade, disappear through a small private 
doorway. 

** Look ! look ! " stammered forth Coello, as he extended his 
band and pointed to the spot; ** I — I — I see it ! there it goes! 
it passes through the portal ! " 

A door was heard to close, though with but a slight sound. 
A cold shudder stole over even the stubbom heart and iron frame 
of Gonsalez ; it seemed to tum his blood to ice, as he heard a 
sound that brought with it the idea of detection. In another 
moment he recoved himseK, and accompanied by Diego, they 
both lost not an instant in making their way to the obscure part 
of the hall whence the alarm had arisen. Their first examination 
was directed to the door. It did not move, but seemed fast 
locked. 

** The noise of the door, the voice which spoke that fearful 
Word, could be no Imagination," said Coello. 

" This vaulted place might have echoed it," said Diego ; " and 
the closing of some distant door in the gallery might have occa- 
sioned the alarm. We all know how strangely noises are con- 
veyed and heard in the night, which never by day reach mortal 



ear." 



•* It is true," said Gonsalez, " and I the more believe it, see- 
ing that at this moment we might be equally alarmed ; for look, 
at that part of the hall where we were lately seated, opens 
another door, and a page advances ; no donbt he comes to summon 
US to our sleeping Chamber. Good night, Coello : to-morrow, so 
soon as you shall be stirring, I would crave your Company in the 
gardens of the Castle, where Diego and myself will have some 
farther discourse with you, ere we seek the promised audience 
with the king. Good night." 
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" May the holy saints who guard us be witli you ! " said the 
pious Coello, who was particular in using holy expressions 
before the world; and one member of it, in the person of a 
young page, now stood near him, carrying a torch to light the 
two friends, Diego and Gonsalez, to the Chamber they were 
to occupy for the night. 

The circumstance which had caused so much alarm still 
dwelt on the mind of Gonsalez, though he had made light of 
it to his companions; and desirous, if possible, to ascertain 
whether there was any real cause to suppose they might have 
been overheard by any listen er, he contrived to iletain the 
page, and to lead him into discourse. Gonsalez spoke of the 
banquet, the amusements of the day, and lastly of the old haU. 
" There is a small doorway,'* said he, " near the great entrance. 
Did not you, my gentle page, or some of your fellows, pass 
without it to-night, after the banquet? I thought I heard 
you." 

" Holy Mary ! no," answered the page ; " that door is never 
opened save by the queen, Isabella, or the king. It leads to 
the private garden, where no soul may enter without their 
sanction/' 

"Indeed!" said Gonsalez; "possibly then, but that can 
Bcarcely be, they walked forth to-night to look at the moon and 
Stars 1 " 

" In sooth they did not,'* replied the page ; " for the king 
is no star-gazer, and ever retires as he did to-night, betimes 
to his Chamber. And as to good old Queen Isabella, I myself 
held one of the torches as the ladies attended her to rest in her 
own apartment." 

"They might suffer some one to go forth, perhapsT* said 
Gonsalez. 

"No," answered the page, "that I will Warrant they did 
not. After the king had left the camp to take up his residence 
here, I was in the hall when his lady-mother gave him the 
key of that very door, and she said something to him about it, 
but in so low a voice that no one heard what it was she spoke. 
The king took the key, but has never used it that I know of, 
and I am quite certain would never trust it out of his own 
keeping." 

The page would have prattled on, but Gonsalez, now per- 
fectly satisfied that the noise he had heard could not have 
proceeded from the door in question,#was unwilling to make 

Q2 
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the circumstance appear of any consequence ; so, cliaiiging the 
discourse, that he might not too hastily dismiss the page after 
these inquiries, he let the youth talk on for a while on matters 
of indifference, and finally dismissed him for the night. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. ' 

He speaks with such a proud commanding spirit. 

Shakspeake. 

"With a steady step did the stranger enter the chamher in 
presence of the king ; and, though he hent his head in token 
of salutation, he neither discovered his person, nor spoke, nor 
even moved from the spot where he had fixed himself tili the 
chamberlain, who had heen his conductor, was retired. Alonso 
rose as he surveyed, not without a keen eye of suspicion, the 
tall and muffled figure who stood before him, silent and motion- 
less as a statne. 

" Who art thou," said Alonso, " who in such emphatic words 
implored me to grant thee a secret audience this night 1 Speak 
freely : no ear listens but mine own. Say, how wilt thou fulfil 
the promise on this scroll ? " 

**The true tongue,*' replied the stranger, "will ever fulfil the 
purpose of the true heart." 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Alonso. " Thy speech teils me thou art 
a Moor. Thou comest to bring me intelligence of the boy, 
Ferdinand. So do I read thy purpose. Give the youthfül 
prince again to these arms, and the desire of my heart wiU 
be fulfilled indeed. Thou hast brought tidings of the boy." 

" No," replied the stranger, " I know not where he may he 
found." 

** 'Not know where he may be found ! " repeated Alonso in a 
tone which expressed his extreme disappointment ; " wherefore 
then seek us ] what is thy intent 1 It may be treachery. Yet 
beware, a word of mine would lay manacles on thy base Ümbs." 

" He who seeks the lion in his den," replied the stranger 
with immoved composure, " must be ready and willing to fall 
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a sacrifice. Even so, King Alonso, would it be with him who 
now Stands before thee, ready — if it be thy will to rise in wrath 
against him — to suffer what thou canst inflict ; or, if thou wilt 
look on him in peace, to parley with thee of those things that 
concern thy dearest hopes." • 

" You speak in riddles," said Alonso : "give a piain sense to 
a piain purpose, if such brings you hither. For what cause do 
you seek me ? " 

" I come/' replied the stranger, " to treat with thee, O king ! 
for the deliverance of Hamet, the son of Alcanzor ; doomed, as I 
learned but this day, to bonds, tortures, and death.'* 

* * And dost thou pretend to offer terms to save the lif e of a 
Moorish youth," replied the king, " when you have no power to 
restore Ferdinand ] The slave Hamet dies." 

" The prince shall live ! " exclaimed» the stranger, in a high 
and indignant tone. " Hamet was never born to be a 
slave." 

The king looked surprised : för though he held in suspicion 
the extraordinary way the stranger had takento gain access to 
him, nevertheless, from his words, manner, and air, he feit he 
had not a common man to deal witli. " Who art thou," said 
Alonso, " thus boldly to ad venture thyself into our presence, and 
presume to speak of asking mercy for a Moorish slave 1 Who 
art thoul doff thy muffling hood." 

** Anon, thou shalt know me," said the stranger. " But I am 
here trusting thy good faith to do me no wrong. It were 
unworthy a king — a king who boasts himself a knight of 
Christian chivalry — to compel the stranger who trusts to the 
guard of Alonso's honour, to do that which might bring danger 
on himself; I stand here to make terms with thee before I 
reveal myself to thy knowledge or thy sight." 

"Thou make terms!" said the king scornfully. "Thou a 
Moor, an unknown Moor, accursed in race and faith, thus to 
address us, and at the very moment thou art within our 
power ! " 

" Thy power I fear not," answered the stranger ; " since I 
came not hither without having taught my heart to meet 
.danger freely. My body is in thy power. For my mind, it 
is not thine to shake its firmness. I come to make terms that 
shall f ulfil the desire of thy heart, and save Hamet the son of 
Alcanzor. Promise me his lite, andrere the gates of the morning 
open to the golden light, I will place in thy hands thy greatest 
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f oe, to sufifer in his stead. I will yield to thee the Talba, to meet 
death, so Harnet may be spared." 

" What!" cried the king ; '*canst thou do this] sliall that 
accursed wizard, who has defied our arms, drenched our land 
iu blood, made children fatherless, and widowed wives, shall he 
be ours ] " 

"Ay," replied the stranger, "thine, thine, to torture or to 
kill, 80 thou wilt spare the youthf ul Harnet, and give him to his 
"widowed mother's knees." 

" Moor," Said Alonso, " your words are no less confident than 
bold ; yet this day our scouts brought us word that the Talba 
•was in arms, awaiting but a reinforcement of his allies to assail 
US within these walls." 

" And had they come," replied the stranger, '* the Talba 
would have thundered at your gates; fire and sword should 
have delivered Harnet. But his allies carae not ; Don Sanchez 
and his Christian hosts have abandoned him. They no longer 
needed the Talba, on being reconciled to thee, and so they broke 
faith with him." 

" Thou hast some plan, then," said Alonso, " to surprise the 
Talba in his camp. I doubt it not : Moor, I will trust thee. 
Speak thy purpose, and the thousand pieces of gold, set on the 
Talba's head, are thine.'* 

*^King,'* answered the Moor, "I seil not human blood for 
gold. Hamet is my prince, the son of my dead king. To 
save him, and not to do an act of treachery, I offer thee the 
only means that may satisfy thy vengeance; then the desire 
of thy heart will be fulfilled. Alas ! I know not where Ferdi- 
nand may be found, or I had this night restored him to thy 
bosom. Grant my prayer. Pledge the royal word to spare 
Hamet, safe in lifo and limb, and ere the star of Zohora gives 
promise of the mom, the Talba is thine.*' 

Alonso paused, he paced the apartment with hurried steps, 
and looked doubtfully upon the stranger, as if he would 
penetrate through the coverings that shrouded his face and 
head. " What assurance canst thou give me," he at length said, 
" should I consent to thisl" 

**The assurance is in thy own hands, Alonso," replied the 
stranger. ** If I fulfil not my word, let Hamet die the death.'* 

" Be it so then," said the king : " Hamet is spared and the 
Talba ** 

" Dies ! " said the stranger, as he cast back the mantle in 
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which he was shrouded. ** Strike, king ! My breast I bare 
to meet thy steel, and Harnet lives ! " 

"Art thou the Talba?" said Alonso, as he started back, and 

surveyed with wonder, not less than admiration, the enthu- 

siastic and devoted expression of the Moor*s countenance, while 

he stood before the king with an air of fearless majesty, bis 

dark eyes raised to heaven, bis ehest bare, as he held back with 

bis strong and tawny band, tbe garments which covered a 

"breast swelling with all tbe noblest feelings that dignify or 

exalt human nature. Alonso possessed that attribute of a 

-warrior king, a high estimation of the great and the heroic even 

in an eneniy, when no sudden burst of passion obscured bis 

judgment or prejudiced bis feelings. He said in a voice füll of 

energy, " Can such generosity of spirit live in the bosom of a 

IMoor ] Talba, thou hast ransomed Harnet with the best blood 

of thy race." 

" It shall flow freely," said the Talba. Alonso, in life I was 
"thy foe ; in death I will be thy friend. Hear my words, and 
profit by them. Despise not the counsels of the Talba; for 
time, that has numbered years upon bis head, has, like the 
autunm's sun that brings to fruit the golden harvest, taught 
tim the wisdom of experience. Wi^h my death falls this war 
of the Moorish hosts. Listen to my counsels, and a happy 
peace — peace füll of mercy as the eye of heaven — shall give 
irepose to thy arms, and comfort to thy days." 

" Speak on," said Alonso : " one so hold to meet death, so true 
of faith, can never utter falsehood. I will mark each word that 
falls from thy lips, brave man, with as much reverence as if it 
Avere the dictates of my father's spirit. I dreamed of bim last 
night." Alonso said this in a manner so füll of gravity, that it 
Beemed to show he thought bis dream had been portentous ; for 
amongst the many contradictory points in bis character was a 
sufi&cient share of superstition, though he had never displayed 
tauch reverence or favour for the Church. 

Hassan continued in a tone and manner which appeared 
wliolly unmoved by the fate that awaited bim : — " King," said 
he, " you know not the Moorish character. You think us base, 
insensible to honour, cruel and reckless in the bour of victory. 
Such you deem the Moors." 

" Such have I found them," answered the king. 
" If there are those among us who would act thus," said the 
Talba, " it is thy own oppression that has made them thus 
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unworthy. To enslave the Moor renders him base and cuiming. 
Like the palm-tree of his native land, bis mind will rise vigorous, 
lofty, and fruitful, when freedom, bis birtbrigbt, is bis own ; but 
cast on bim tbe cbains of slavery, and, like tbe tree wben trans- 
planted to a cold ungenial clime, wbere every noble property 
tbat is in its nature dwindles and decays tili it becomes a worth- 
less trunk tbat batb no fruit, tbe Moor in slavery will soon become 
base as bis condition. Mark then my counsel. Your Christian 
brotber, Don Sancbez, bas forsaken tbose allies wbo would have 
died true to bim. I censure bim not ; for be bas tumed to his 
brotber, and tbe leopard consorts not witb tbe lion, wben its 
own kind will bear it Company. Your Cbristian hosts have 
abandoned our people, and thougb we may resist to deatb, alone 
we could not witbstand tbe combined powers of tbyself and 
tby brotber. Your disunion, your weakness, was our strengtL" 

" I knowit, " Said Alonso ; " but Algarva *' 

"Algarva," cried tbe Talba, " cannot long bold out. The 
Moorisb tribes from Africa tbat bave fallen on it are ill-armed, 
ill-disciplined ; still may tbey so far carry on tbe contest as to 
sbed mucb Cbristian blood ere tbou canst subdue tbem. Make 
tby peace, tberefore, betimes ; sbow mercy to tbe Moor, and 
goad bim not on, like a bull in tbe arena, tiU you rouse his 
fierceness into madness, and war becomes a scene of carnage, 
unsparing alike to age or sex. Offer a merciful peace; the 
Moors are in no condition to refuse it. Let sucb as remain in 
Portugal live free by wbolesome labour, unfettered. Let there 
be no slavery, and trust me tbere will be no rebellion against 
tbee. It is tbe last counsel of tbe Talba, wbo would bave died 
for bis people ; and wbo, but tbat Allab bas ordained it otber- 
wise, wpuld never bave cast down bis arms in peace, tili he 
sbould bave attempted to recover Algarva for Harnet^ tbe son 
of Alcanzor." 

" It was, then, to replace Hamet on tbe throne of tby Moslem 
master, now dead, tbat you entered on this wild war ] " said the 
king. 

** It was," replied tbe Talba ; ** and to avenge bis fatber's death. 
Tbink, Alonso, of that devoted prince. Tbou art a king, noble 
in war, and of an ancient race ; but tby bonours, tby descent, 
compared to the great Alcanzor, were but as a thing of yesterday. 
A bundred Moorisb kings had worn the diadem tbou didst 
tear from bis brow. I was of bis kindred ; I fought by bis side 
tiU my blood ran like a fountain from my wounds. Alcanzor 
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became thy captive, thy slave. I escaped present death and 
bonds ; but I followed his fallen fortunes into captivity. His 
noble widow and her highborn son have I swved in Hfe, and 
now do I bless the prophet's name, that I may die to save him.'* 
"Thou art great in mind, Moor," said Alonso, who, as he 
listened to the discourse of the Talba, seemed lost in wonder. 
** I would," added the king, " thou wert one of a better race." 

" Our race," said the Talba, as his eye düated and glowed 
"with the high thoughts he entertained of his ancient people, — 
**our race is descended from the favoured and chosen people 
of God. The dark sons of Ismael once looked on Allah face 
to face as on a familiär friend, though shining in the majesty 
of heaven." 

" Canst thou speak thns, who art said to deal in arts that 
unite thee with the fiends of hell 1 " said Alonso. 

•* I deal not with the wicked spiritsof Eblis," replied Hassan : 

' ' the book of Allah, those far and out-stretched heavens, 

and those bright stars, that light a thousand worlds, are 

counsellors of the Talba, as he contemplates God in his mighty 

w^orks. Valley and mountain, the boundless and ever-breath- 

ing deeps, the pattering rain and the soft dew, these, Allah ! 

are thine; the green earth is thine, and every living thing 

therein; these, as well as thy resplendent stars, have secrets 

far beyond the common eye, and these have I studied with 

that holy awe which fills the breast of him who would search 

out the mysteries of nature." 

** Moor ! " said Alonso, " thou art like a jewel in its rough 
State : thou art dark to the eye ; but the lustre within thy mind 
is of exceeding light. Thou art my prisoner." 

" Ay," said the Talba, " the ransom of Hamet. I am ready to 
bear thy bonds. Lead me to death ; I will not deny thy right 
to bind on me cord or chains." 

" Moor," said Alonso, " I will bind on thee chains, but such 
as shall be stronger than those of iron. Thy own greatness of 
mind shall be the bonds in which I will hold thee captive. Thou 
hast passed thy word, as my prisoner, in ransom for Hamet." 

" Ay," said the Talba, " my word is passed, and may not be 
recalled. Prisoner is written on the forehead of Hassan. His 
doom is in thy band." 

**Then take thy life," said Alonso. ** By heaven, there is that 
in thee would strike the axe from the band, even hadst thou in 
these wars shed the blood of my own body. I will trust to the 
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trutb, which binds tby spirit in bonour. Moor, tbou art free 
— yet a liberated prlsoner ; — and I will tbis nigbt tmst thee to 
do me a senrice ibat sball render me tbe best tbanks tbou canst 
give for sparing tbee tby life." 

** But Harnet '' said tbe Talba. 

•* Not a bair of bis bead sball suffer," replied Alonso : "I 
pledge tbee tbe word of a king to guard tbe boy in safety as I 
would my own. For policy, and not for vengeance, will I still 
bold binL Moor, tbou art powerful witb tby people. Against us 
tbou canst not bear arms. I bave tby word. Go, tben, search out 
amongst tby own people tbe youthf lü Ferdinand, bring bim harm- 
less to tbese arms, and tben will I treat witb tbee, wbo wert the 
leader of tbose Moorisb bosts, on tbe tenns of sucb a peace as 
tbou'tbis nigbt bast recommended to me. Alonso, wbo honours 
valour in a foe, will be proud to sbow tbe Talba, tbat an infidel 
Moor sball not in greatness of mind surpass a Christian king." 

" I will do tbis," Said Hassan : " I know not by what means 
Prince Ferdinand came into tbe bands of our people ; but if 
Moors still bold bim, I will speedily find out lus retreat. l^ 
was my purpose to bave sougbt out tbe Cbristian prince, in the 
bope, by restoring bim, to save Harnet ; but tbe speedy doom 
tbou bast passed on tbe noble sbarif allowed no time for such a 
searcb : I could but offer myself as bis ransom. I^ow will I use 
my best efforts tbat tbe desire of tby beart may be fulfilled." 

" Stay," said AJonso : " tbere are tbose wbo would not spare 
tbee as I bave done, were it known tbat tbe Talba, our most 
dreaded foe, was witbin tbese walls. Some, too, tbere may he 
lurking witbout wbo are warmed witb wine and revelry. Thou 
art unarmed." 

" I came so," answered tbe Talba, " to give tbee füll assnrance 
tbat my purpose to die for Hamet was sincere." 

" Take my dagger, tben," said Alonso, " and take also tbis key. 
Pass tbrougb the ball direct from tbe galleiy, and make thy way 
towards a small low door to tbe left of tbe great entry. This 
key moves a curious spring : tbe door will lead tbee into our 
private gardens, wbere a postem gives exit to tbe open piain- 
Go instantly, and say to bim wbo keeps tbe postem-watch of 
tbe gardens — ^Tbe Brotbers : it is tbe pass- word to-nigbt. In- 
stantly quit tbese walls, and retum not tili you bring Ferdinand. 
For your life, as you value Hamet, as you would desire an end 
to fcbis cruel war, see me no more tili you gain tidings of the 
prince. At tbis crisis so mucb are tbe people incensed against 
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the Moors, that not even I inight save thee didst thou this night 

fall into their hands. Away, away ! " 

" I go," Said the Talba. " And not with more zeal did I 

hasten hither to save Harnet than I now will use to recover the 

youthful prince of the Christians, and bring him to thy knees. 

To thee, Alonso, I will he true." 

" I doubt it not," said the kiog ; " thy greatness of soul hath 
this night saved the life of thy Moorish prince, and me from the 
guilt of shedding the blood of a foe so noble as thyself, whose 
sword was laid at my feet. Peace be with thee ; success attend 
thy Steps." 

The Talba departed, and followed the directions of the king. 
IHe passed in safety without the Castle, and proceeded on his 
"way, in order to put into immediate execution a plan he had 
conceived for the restoration of Prince Ferdinand. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

"What sndden anger's this ? How have I reap'd it ? 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruln 

Leap'd from his eyes. Shakspeaee. 

The reader will have seen, from the event we have recorded in 
the last chapter, that notwithstanding the many acts of violence 
which had disgraced Alonso, there was in his character a quick 
ßusceptibility of what is great and generous. Would that we 
could always record of him so fair a picture ! but, alas ! truth 
demands others nothing akin to it. Alonso's character, like the 
garden of the sluggard, was a confused admixture of the useful 
and the noble with what is vile and worthless. Like those 
noisome weeds and briars which, suffered to grow wild, frequently 
out-top or obscure the more wholesome productions of the soil, 
did the unrestrained violence of his passions too often gain the 
ascendency, or obscure the native beauty of his virtues. 

Alonso's frequent rebellions against his late father, his con- 
demnation of the venerable bishop, who reproved bim for those 
rebellions, his persecution of his brother, Don Sanchez, are all 
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acta that sbow the unbridled license of bis evil passions wheu 
they once gained the mastery, and must ever remaia fearful blofs 
in tbe cbaracter of a king, who in many otber respects was 
deserving tbe affections of bis people and the praise of posteritj. 
Unlike tbe noble Talba, whose virtues, arising from fixed 
principles, were uniform in their practice, Alonso did no act that 
was great but by fits and starts ; for when once his suspicions, 
bis jealousy, or bis pride, bad awakened tbe sleeping Hon, his 
passions became as destructive as they were sudden and 
violent. 

We have ventured to offer these remarks on tbe cbaracter of 
tbe king, as some clue to wbat we have now to relate. On the 
day following bis secret interview with tbe Talba, it was 
observed, by tbe wbole court, that he appeared with a cheerful- 
ness, and even a kindness of manner to all about bim, that was 
somewbat unusual ; and tbis sunsbine, so apparent in the king, 
reflected its light on all around. It was hailed by bis yenerable 
mother as a proof of the in ward satisfaction he experienced on 
being reconcded to his brothor. 

k' The king attended tbe Council in tbe same mood, and it was 
with great satisfaction that Azevedo, and tbe more mild or 
prudent of his counsellors, beard bim hint that, perhaps, the 
better mode to restore the tranquillity of Algarva would be to 
offer pardon to all who sbould lay down their arms, and to enter 
on terms of a mercifui peace with the rebellious and harassod 
Moors. We do not dwell on the determination of tbe assembly, 
since it is foreign to wbat remains to be told by us. The king, 
bowever, quitted the Chamber in tbe same bappy temper ; änd, 
ere be granted the promised audience to Gonsalez and Diego, he 
ordered that preparations sbould be made for a bunting party so 
soon as it sbould be concluded. 

Huntsmen, horses, bounds, bugles, and attendants were ready, 
expecting the coming of the king to mount his borse and away to 
the green-wood, wbere be was ever the first and tbe boldest to 
follow up and enjoy the sylvan sports. An hour past, and still 
Alonso was closeted with those worthies who beld bim in secret 
debate. Still the hunters waited, tili men began to think that 
some business of import must occasion a dolay so extraordinary. 
Many were the whispers, many the conjectures that foUowed, as 
the impatient nobles and courtiers paced the court, looked at the 
sun wbich was rising to the meridian, and ever and anon tumed 
an eager eye to the door whence the majesty of Portugal was 
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expected to sally forth. The very animals seemed impatient, as 
the horses, little accustomed so long to stand still when hamessed 
ibr the field, neighed, champed the bit, or tossed their heads, as 
if desirous for action ; whilst the hounds in leash looked with a 
wistful and asking eye upon the huntsman. Still no king ap- 
peared, and suspense gave rise not merely to conjecture but to an 
intense feeling of curiosity, as to the cause of such delay. 

At length the ominous door opened, and the first who appeared 

from under it was the king, advancing with hasty strides to the 

platf orm before the Castle gates. As he strode down the steps to 

mount bis horse, the change in bis appearance and demeanour 

"was too obvious to escape the least observing eye. His cheek 

was flushed, his brows bent, and hasty glances shot from his eyes 

on those about him : there was, too, that quivering of the under 

lip, which not a courtier present but knew, by experience, was a 

sure and certain sign that the passions of Alonso were aroused. 

Yet in the .present instance oiie thing, so different from his 

ordinary mode of showing extreme anger, Struck all as remark- 

able ; it was, that Alonso spoke not a word of passion. He was 

not merely silent, but at some moments appeared abstracted and 

even sullen. The space afforded for these observations was brief, 

but be it remembered that it was a king who became the theme 

of general Observation amongst dependents and courtiers ; not a 

sign, therefore, not a shadow of his mood, escaped the self-inter- 

ested eyes which looked upon him : all feared ior themselves, yet 

not knowing what there was to apprehend ; for scarcely any one 

present but at times had feit the efiects of a sudden storm in the 

royal hemisphere. The very huntsman, who for more than twenty 

years had blown the note that commanded the start for the chase, 

gave a low and uncertain breath to the bügle, as if he feared to 

disturb that silence in his master, which, like the deep stillness 

sometimes preceding a thunder-storm, was reckoned but as an 

augury of succeeding fury. 

The king, however, mounted ; and, merely ordering that the 
Alauntes (a species of dog used in boar hunts) should be brought 
out, rode leisurely out of the court without noticing any one. 
Diego and Gonsalez followed, likewise mounted for the chase. 
These, whose stränge Conference with the king had produced so 
fiudden a change in his manner, did not miss the aim of inquiring 
eyes. In the pale countenance of Diego there was strong evidence 
of recent agitation, and he looked down as if conscious it was so ; 
but in the hardened features of Gonsalez nothing could be read. 
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As well might tbe eye fix itself on the surface of a rock to find 
what lies deep within it, as men could hope to trace, in the ex- 
pression of his countenance, the hidden purpose of his mind. 
Arias Coello did not join the huuters ; but he also had been seen 
to steal out the last from the ominous door of audience ; and, as 
if he feared the very presence of sun and air, was remarked to 
glide away along the old dark gallery that led to his apartraent. 
The chase, though an occupation, could this day scarcely be 
called a pleasure with the king. He rode as it were mechanically 
forward with his late counsellors, Diego and Gonsalez, at hisside ; 
and though, when " a singular of boars " was hunted out from 
his covert by the fierce Alauntes, the king followed up the chase, 
and even threw a spear at the bristled animal, yet it was with 
little spirit, and so ill aimed that the spear Struck, and broke 
short, against an ancient oak tree of the forest. 

** I See your Grace needs my help to-day," said Gonsalez, 
as he threw his own spear, which Struck the monster in the 
throat. 

The king, as if some other thought than that of the sports 
occupied his mind, and that he applied to it this expression of 
Gonsalez, said, as a bitter smile stole from his lip, and his eye 
fixed itself on the hard-hearted nobleman, " Gonsalez, thou hast 
a sure band and a bold breast." 

" Both, I trust, will never desert your Grace in extremity/ 
was the ready answer of Gonsalez. 

" It is well," Said the king ; " but by the Rood we will hunt 
no more to-day ; there is no life in the sport. The boar falls 
without a struggle, the very dogs seem tamed, and the bügle 
Sounds duU and dead to my ears." 

" Your Grace's huntsman gets old," said Gonsalez ; " he has 
forgot the true flourish of a mort-note." 

** A mort-note l" cried the king, "it is a mort-note indeed. 
"We will hear it no longer ; " and turning his horse*s head, he 
rode at fall speed back to the Castle, closely followed by Gronsalez. 
The king's departure was understood as the signal to break up the 
chase, and all quitted the field. 

At the usual hour, dinner was served in the great hall. A 
brief discourse, which passed soon after the Covers were with- 
drawn, will serve to show in what f rame of mind the king shared 
in the repast : — 

" His Grace is much moved to-day," observed the Bishop of 
Guarda to the queen-consort, Beatrice, as he conversed with her 
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somewhat apart from the Company. " I fear me there lias hap- 
pened soraething of deep Import ; for never did I see the king 
lock as he did this day, when the health of Don Pedro was 
pledged. To you, noble queen, my daughter in my spiritual 
function, I will dare speak my thought, knowing the gentleness 
of your heart. There was in the brow of Alonso, or I know him 
not, an augury of death." 

" I marked it well," said Beatrice of Castile ; nor has my royal 
husband's stränge demeanour throughout this day escaped my eye. 
Have yoTi observed, too, bishop, he has spoken much with those 
ca valiers, newly retumed to court, Gonsalez and Diego ? And 
the taxman Coello, whom I have ever held in suspicion ; he also 
has been closeted with them and the king. What can this mean 1 
what can move my husband thusi Another thing likewise 
surprised me. I saw Alonso whispering, as in earnest Conference, 
with his favoTirite esquire of the body. But when I drew near, 
the king suddenly stopped." 

** Madam," said the bishop, '* dare I speak my mind 1 dare 
I " 

" Speak," cried the queen : ** thou art a man of truth; dare, 
therefore, to show me thy thought. May be the king is angered 
because his grandchild Ferdinand is not restored." 

" 1^0 " replied the bishop ; ** I think not that circumstance is 
the cause ; for Prince Ferdinand was equally missing this mom- 
ing, when the king appeared so füll of grace and kindness. It 
was at the mention of Don Pedro's name that he became so 
sfcrangely disturbed ; and from some words I heard drop from 
him, as he spoke 'before dinner to Gonsalez, I suspect the king 
is about to leave the castle. I heard him say, Let the horses be 
brought round to the postern-gate of the gardens." 

" Look ! " cried the queen ; " even now Gonsalez glides up to 
the side of the king as he sits on the dais. Mark with what 
earnest gestures Alonso discourses with him. See ! he rises, he 
quits the hall. Yonder he goes towards the entry of his private 
Chamber. I will foUow ; I will seek my husband ; and if I can, 
learn his purpose." 

" Do so, madam," said the bishop ; " and if you find there is 
cause to suspect it to be dangerous, fail not to let me know it ; 

for " he looked round, and then added in a low voice, " I 

will find the means to apprise Don Pedro. I know where he 
may be found. The king thinks him at this moment with the 
men-at-arms j but Don Pedro " 
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** Teil me, holy man, in pity to a mother's feelings, teil me, 
where is my son 1 I will not betray it to bis incensed father." 

The Bishop of Guarda paused a moment, as if doubtfal ; at 
length he said, " Noble Beatrice, I know you to be wise and 
good. I think there may be some danger threatens your son, and 
another being dear to him. I will trost yoa as f ar as I may 
with honour. I received but this morning a letter from Don 
Pedro, written in much haste, to infonn me he was about to 
Visit the monastery of Santa Clara at Coimbra, there to meet, at 
her earnest solicitation, the lady Ines de Castro. The prince 
complained that a messenger from her to him had been delayed 
on the road, in consequence of bis being a Moor : that he feared 
the lady Ines would suffer by bis delay ; but the moment he had 
made some necessary preparation, not an instant would he neglect 
her summons. He hoped ere night-fall to join her at Coimhra. 
Now, well may we guess the prince's danger, should bis father 
but suspect this, after the late events regarding this unhappj 
lady." 

" Danger 1 " said the queen : " ay, such danger 'as I shudder 
to think upon ; but not so much to Don Pedro. Holy father, 
even you know not, as I do, the dreadful jealousies of the king 
towards her, who I think is much and honourably beloved hy 
my son. I will not abuse your confidence. I will instantlyseek 
Alonso. Attend me in my oratory. I will retum speedily. You 
shall know alL Possibly what I shall learn will be f ound of 
Import to my misguided son. FarewelL" 

The Bishop of Guarda bowed, and the queen lost not a 
moment in seeking her husband. The king was in bis own 
apartraent. He had made some slight alteration in bis dress; 
and Beatrice observed that he had thrown over bis Shoulders a 
loose mantle, in which he was accustomed to robe himself when 
about to ride forth on a joumey. The queen had entered the 
room in her usual manner, in the hope that he would first address 
her ; but the same dark, lowering, and suUen expression was in 
bis countenance. No one, but an anxious wife and mother, 
would have ventured to break the reserve which Alonso chose to 
adopt at this moment. 

" You ride forth, my lordl" said the queen : *' shall I sum- 
mon the groom of the Chambers to wait on you] You are 
uiiattended.'* 

** Not so," replied Alonso, " when our queen waits and asks 
our pleasure. Beatrice, you would know whither I ride," con- 
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tinued the king, fixing on her a look that had in it stem dis- 
pleasure. " Why is our privacy broken in upon even by you, to 
gratif y woman's curious spirit ] " 

" Speak not thus, my lord," said the queen, in the gentlesfr 
manner, as tears started into her eyes : *' why are you thus 
harsh 1 What if you have spoken truth 1 la there a crime in 
wha.t I do 1 Think you, my lord, I have no eyes, no feelings ? 
Think you I can witness the strong passions which have this day 
shaken your inmost soul, and yet feel no interest to leam the 
3ause v^hich thus moves my husband 1 " 

" Is it so]" said the king : " I did not think I had so played 
bhe v7oman to let my looks betray the anger of my heart. I 
bhought I could be like the stubbom Moors, who can meet even 
ieath itself , or give it, without a change of aspect." 

** Alas ! " said the queen : " what dark purpose do these words 
import 1 What may I not think ! what not fear ! Alonso, I am 
your wife." 

" Ay," answered the king ; " one who should bring us children 
and not counsel, though we grant you are the partner of our 
throne." 

** And more than that," said the queen with spirit, " it is my 
right, and I have never forf eited it by abusing it, to share your 
confidence. Give it me then. I claim it as a right, yet would 
receive it as a f avour. There is a cause f or this stränge demean- 
our. Troubled thoughts are on your brow, and your heart is too 
füll for words to express its feelings. Give me to know the 
cause.'* 

" The cause ! " cried Alonso ; ** there is indeed a cause ; but 
ask it not, breathe it not, know it not, even if you suspect it : for, 
as I am a man, a king, I will fulfil the purpose of my mind. I 
have sworn it by my father's soul. When cßd I break the oath ]" 

" If in passion," said the queen, " you have sworn to do that 
which you may hereafter repent, sorrow for the hasty oath ; it 
were better than to sorrow hereafter for the sin." 

The king started, as he said eagerly, " How know you it is 
sin 1 Oh, you have exceeding cunning ; you would fathom me ; 
you would pluck up from my secret soul the knowledge of my 
purpose." 

" Whither go you, my lord 1 " said the queen : " teil me but 
that, whither go you ] '' 

" To aot as becomcs ä king," said Alonso ; " who would guard 
bis honour and bis blood from stain." 

R 
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^ This is no answer/' exclaimed Beatrice : '* whither, whither 
do you go 1 " 

" To Coimbra, woman ! " cried Alonso, with a voice in vhich 
all the smothered passion of bis sonl broke forib witb feaifal 
Tiolence. '* I go to Coimbra, tbeie to visit one "who would 
render thee and thine dishonoured/disgraced, even as myself; 
one wbo would break down the goodly fabric of our ancient 
house ; one wbo would lop that green bougb wbicb blossoms with 
80 fair a promise, and in its stead plant briars and thoms, vile» 
foreign, rotten branches, to grow beneath tbe lustre of our crown 
tili they o'ertop it. Let me go ; detain me not; you shall hear 
of what I do : — justice, an act of justice ; ay, justice, that great 
attribute of kings ! " 

" Your words are wild," said the queen ; ** whom seek you at 
Coimbra 1 teil me but whom ! " 

Alonso was silent a moment. He paused, looked on his wife, 
and Said, as he gazed on her intently, " Whom do I seek ! and 
what are you who ask it 1 One of the same accursed sex, who 
from the first have heaped on man misery, guilt, and min. It is 
woman I seek, a woman : in what other shape could wickedness 
be found complete 1 " 

" Oh ! go not to Coimbra,'* said the queen : "go not in this 
mood. On my knee I do beseech you. Be patient, all shall yet 
be welL" 

'* Well I '' said Alonso : " ay, marry, it shall be well, as you 
ßay, very well : yet think at what a price I — that I, a king, a 
man, a warrior king, who have drawn the sword where menwere 
proud to f ollow in the battle-field, should now be driven to this, 
to '* 

"To whati" exclaimed the queen. " Give me thy weapon. 
I will keep it tili this passion shall have passed ; and reason 
once more holding her calm seat within your soul, it may he 
trusted to your band with safety: nay, give me thy weapon. 
Thy looks are dark ; thy words wild : — thme eye teils me, King 
Alonso, thou hast thoughts of blood within thy mind. Nay, 
Start not, I will be heard. You go to Coimbra to seek a helpless, 

an unhappy " The queen stopped, for in her extreme 

agitation she had forgotten the charge to silence on this subject^, 
given to her by the Bishop of Guarda. 

" To seek an unhappy woman," said the king, filling up the 
fientence the queen had lef t broken ; '4t is true ; and that 
woman — Ines de Castro." 
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The deep and peculiar tone in which Alonso said this, the 
fitrong emphasis he laid on her name, Struck the queen with 
terrible forebodings ; and, dropping on her knee before the king, 
ßhe caught his band, as she said, *' As you are a man, a father, a 
Christian, härm her not ; have pity on her. If she has oflfended 
jou, let her answer it when you are yourself to judge her cahnly ; 
int go not in this temper ; f or if you seek her thus there may 

l>e '' 

The king started back at hearing this half-finished sentence ; 
"but, recovering himself , he said, in a calmer tone, " Alonso is not 
cruel. K justice demands a victim, it is the law, and not the 
Üng, who does the act ; the etemal law of justice, which sees 
not the person but the crime. Yet, wheref ore this agitation 1 I 
Iiave not said what may be my purpose." 

But your looks ! your fearful looks 1 " continued the queen : 

when you named the unhappy Ines, your looks told the rest." 

I will not name her then," said Alonso, wildly : " I go ; 

follow me not; speak not of what is past, as you value the 

obedience of a wif e, the honour of a husband. Be secret, say not 

"where I go. When we meet again, we will debate of this matter 

cabnly. And what will it then seem, but a tale for a winter's 

"hearth ] " Alonso laughed when he spoke these last words, as if 

he would force himself to treat lightly the subject of his thoughts. 

But his laughter was such as curdled the very blood with its 

unnatural sound ; it came like the mockery of a fiend, whilst his 

breast was struggling with fearful passions. 

Beatrice would have again interf ered : but Alonso burst f rom 
her, waving her back with his band; and, with a look that she 
"understood too well to dare disobey it, f orbade her to pursue him. 
She remained, for some minutes, motionless on the spot where 
the king burst from her, tül hearing the trampling of horses 
beneath the Windows, in the inner court, she stole to the case- 
ment, and saw her husband mounted. Gonsalez was presenting 
to him a stirrup-cup of wine. The king swallowed the Contents, 
threw the cup to a page, dashed spurs into his horse*s sides, and, 
followed by Gonsalez, Diego, Anas Coello, and his esquire of the . 
body, immediately quitted the Castle by a private entrance. 

The queen watched tili the cavalcade was lost to sight behind 
the brow of a hill ; she then rushed from the Chamber, flew to 
her oratory, and sinking, almost fainting into a chair, said to 
the Bishop of Guarda, who was awaiting her, " Holy father, the 
king has departed for Coimbra, I fear on a purpose I shudder 

B2 
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bat to think upon. No moment must be lost "Write to Don 
Pedro : despatch thy messenger on the swiftest steed that may 
be 'within the casüe. Life or death is in bis sp^ed. We may 
yet preserve a belpless being, and the king from the blood- 
guiltiness I fear he meditates. Nay, look not doubtf uL I saw 
bis passion, I read the deed in bis dark eye. Father, murder 
bas looks that are nnearthly. May God prevent the crime ! " 

The Bishop of Guarda needed no more exhortation. He wrote 
to warn Don Pedro of the threatened danger, and instantly de- 
spatched a messenger with the letter, in the hope it might reach 
the prince in time, as the bishop knew well the roate he wonld 
take for Coimbra, and directed the messenger accordingly. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the bright track of ms fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 

Shakspeabe. 

It now becomes necessary that we shonld take a retrospective 
view of those events which attended the unfortunate Lies de 
Castro, after her escape from the fortress of Death, to the period 
in which the Bishop of Guarda spoke of her being at Coimbia. 
The reader is aware that it was her intention to seek sheltei 
beneath the walls of Santa Clara. Her motive for doing so was 
not that of absolute security ; as, should Alonso know of hei 
retreat, she would be just as liable to fall within the power of 
the king there as in any other place. A dear and sacred tie 
drew her to Santa Clara. She had not resolution to resist it ; 
for it was long, very long, since she had folded her infant sons 
to her heart ; and they were at Coimbra. 

At the date of our narrative, the monastic foundations of 
Portugal were not merely confined to the use of the monks or 
nuns who inhabited them. It was a circumstance of common 
occurrence for the king, the queen, and princes of the blood, 
occasionally to take up their residence in. religious houses, wbicb 
being extensive in their buildings, in many instances not in- 
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ferior to a royal palace, afforded sufficient room to accommodate 
these noble guests without at all interfering with the more re^ 
tired parts of the edifice devoted to the recluse. Santa Clara 
was freqnently honoured with these Visits; for the woods of 
Coimbra offered a fiavourite hunting spot for Don Pedro ; and 
■even Alonso had occasionally passed some days at the convent, 
It is needless to add that the royal bounties flowed in requital to 
the foundation, so that the good abbess took especial care such 
portions of her house as were set apart for the royal family 
should ever be in a state of readiness to receive them. 

Don Pedro, when it became necessary to conceal bis unfortun- 
^te marriage with Ines, and the fruits of it, from bis father, 
had entnisted to the care of the Abbess of Santa Clara bis 
^oung sons, Juan and Denis. He did not affect to disguise that 
they were his children, and threw out hints sufficiently piain to 
l)e understood, that the favours he intended hereafter to bestow 
xipon the convent would depend on the care and secrecy with 
^bich they were kept from Observation. The existence of such 
children, therefore, was little known beyond the walls of the 
«onvent. 

It is needless to add that the public voice, which had so long 
proclaimed Don Pedro the passionate lover of Ines, suggested to 
the abbess the suspicion that no other than Ines could be the 
Tnother of these princely boys ; but as this was a point not 
trusted to her confidence, the good lady had sufficient discretion 
never to breathe her suspicions to mortal ear; and whenever 
Ines had occasionally visited the children, the abbess affected 
to receive her as a person who, from the circumstance of her 
being Sponsor to Prince Ferdiaand, had an undoubted right to 
feel interested in the welfare of his half-brothers. 

Coimbra had been a famous city ever since the times of the 
Komans, by whom it was originally buüt. A noble aqueduct 
and bridge, the work of that great people, who never conquered 
a country without civilizing or benefiting it, endured for many 
ages ; and we believe remain even to this day as monuments of 
their grandeur. At Coimbra, also, was the first university in 
Portugal, instituted by King Denis the Liberal, the father of 
Alonso. The city stood on a mountain in the province of Beira, 
watered at its base by the river Mondego, and surrounded with 
a, country abounding with all those fruits that render this land 
as luxuriant as a garden. 

The convent of Santa Clara, a place that now becomes import- 
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ant in our story, was a noble gotliic edüGice, and of such vast 
extent, that its lofty towers and battlemented walls, as they 
stood, like a crown to the monntain's head, had more the appear — , 
ance of a Castle than of a religious house. Its Situation addec^ 
mnch to the majestic character of the buUding. It was guarde^ 
in the lear by a precipitous hollow of the moimtains, who&^ 
mgged sides were inaccessible to the human foot, though the 
wüd goat was often seen to leap from point to point amid the 
Sharp and broken rocks, to taste of the thyme and aromat/t? 
herbage that grew scantily upon their surf ace. From the city, a 
public path led to Santa Clara; another also wound up the 
mountain-side, where it was tolerably easy of access, through a 
noble forest of pine trees, whose dark and lofty tops afforded 
to the traveller, as he joumeyed beneath them, a natural arcade 
füll of grandeur, and of those deep shadows that create a sense of 
awe wÜlst they relieve the eye from the overpowering effects of 
unbroken light. 

Around, for many miles distant, might be seen the beautiful 
perspective of mountain summits, their sides studded with pine 
and oak, rising in gradation ; those nearest the eye bold and 
striking in their outline, whilst the mellowing hues of air and 
distance softened such as skirted the horizoD into faint and aiiy 
forms that could scarcely be distinguished from the clouds. 

The walls of Santa Clara, though sacred to religion, were 
evidently designed for purposes foreign to the mild and qniet 
thoughts that are supposed to accompany the devotee. These 
walls had been built at a time when the Moors possessed more 
than half the kingdom of Portugal, so that it was as necessary 
to render a convent as capable of defence as if it had been a 
Castle. Many a monastic building, during former wars, had 
stood a siege by the infidels. But though the Moors had so 
lately been in a state of rebellion, their chief efforts having been 
confined to Algarva, the streng city of Coimbra f eared nothing ; 
and beyond the usual watch and ward, no additional precautions 
of defence were found necessary at Santa Clara. 

Its venerable gateway therefore, flanked by gigantic towers, 
stood lonely and silent ; whilst the long embattled rampart, the 
watchtower, and the turret, showed not a living thing upon 
them, save, perhaps, a bird of the mountains that fluttered ronnd 
these ancient buildiDgs to guard the young it chenshed in some 
nest, f ormed amid the carvings of the gothic pinnacles or beneath 
the shelter of the yacant and deserted loop-hole and batÜemeni 
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Within the walls was seen, arising above them, the chapel of 
the convent ; a lofty and magnificent edifice, whose altars and 
shrines kings and queens had contributed, with a lavish band, to 
render rieb in tbe jewelled pomp of superstition. 

It was after a joumey in wbicb notbing bappened wortby o£ 
notice from tbe time of ber escape, tili ber amval at tbis place, 
tbat Ines de Castro and ber faitbful guide Cassini, towards 
evening gained tbe pine forest near tbe circuitous and narrow 
patb tbat led to tbe convent. But ere sbe issued from beneath 
tbe gloom of tbe forest, sbe fixed ber eyes on Santa Clara, tbat 
stood before ber on tbe summit of tbe beigbts sbe was about to 
ascend. 

Thougb all below partook of tbe solemn sbade of tbe boiir, 
tbe convent, from its elevated site, was lit up in tbe golden 
lustre of tbe departing sun ; not a tower nor battlement but was 
distinct and dazzling. 

As Ines gazed on its walls, sweet tbougbts of ber cbildren 
stole over ber mind. Long before sbe gained tbe summit of 
tbe mountain, tbe sunsbine bad passed from its towers and 
battlements, and Santa Clara stood dark, lonely, and majestic, 
imposing on tbe mind of tbe observer solemn feelings, subdued 
tbougbts, tbat barmonized witb tbe boly quiet of tbe scene. 
All was soon obscured by tbe approacbing sbades of nigbt, 
save tbe great eastem window (of the cburcb, wbicb, illumined 
by tbe tapers from witbin, like tbe power of tbat religion to 
wbose Service it bad been raised, seemed to grow more brigbt 
as tbe outward world darkened around it. As Ines drew near, 
tbe solemn bymn to tbe Virgin Motber tbrilled upon ber ear, 
and sbe feit as if tbe strain spoke to ber of ber cbildren. 
Ines paused, slowly approacbed tbe portal, nor did sbe sum- 
mon tbe warder to give her entrance tili tbe antbem bad 
ceased. 

Wben silence bad once more resumed ber reign, Cassim 
applied bis lips to a large born tbat bung witbout tbe gates, 
and blew a clear strong blast tbat awakened tbe mountain 
ecboes. It was answered by tbe warder, wbo speedily admitted 
Ines witbin tbe walls. He looked doubtfully on ber Moorisb 
guide ; but tbe lady, wbo was no stranger to tbe warder of 
Santa Clara, baving recommended bim to be cared for as one 
wbo had well served her, Cassim was conducted to tbe apart- 
ment wbere poor strangers and servitors found their wants 
supplied in abundance. Tbis nigbt was be to tarry at tbe 
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convent; and the lady Ines chaiged him not to deparfc on 
the next day withoat seeing her, as she had an especial com- 
mission which she intended to trost to his experienced fidelily. 
Cassini bowed lespectfolly, and, promising to fdlfil her oom- 
mands, letired, and left her to an interview with the Mother of 
the Sisters. 

The Abbess of Santa Clara no sooner heard who awaited 
her, than, with as mnch haste as she thonght became one of 
her dignity, she entered the Locutory, welcomed the newly- 
arrived guest with the moet profound respect, and smnmoning 
to her side one of thoee assistant nans called Discreta, gave 
Orders that the lady Ines de Castro shonld have chambeis in 
the suite always held in readiness for the royal £sunily ; and that 
the children, Juan and Denis, shonld be forthwith brongbt to 
her. Ines, however, having leamed they were already in bed, 
declared she would not have them disturbed, bat would look on 
them in their sleep ; and thanking the abbess for her hospitaliiy, 
f ollowed the Discreta from the Locutory. 

We do not attempt to porlaray the feelings with which Ines 
visited her children. Having for some time indulged them, she 
sof tly kissed the downy cheeks of her sleeping treasures, and 
retired from their apartment to one adjoining. Here a second 
pleasure was reserved for her, most welcome to her harassed 
mind, as it aflforded her what, to the anxious and the unhappy, 
is a desired and salutary indulgence — the opportunity to pour 
her griefs into the bosom of a faithful friend: for great was 
her surprise when her own Ximena came into her room ; that 
faithful Moorish maiden whom she had cherished for years, 
had enlightened with Christianity ; who had witnessed the 
Beeret marriage of her mistress, and attended her in those 
hours of sorrow and anguish in which she had secretly become 
a mother. 

Ximena satisfied the inquiries of Ines by telling her, that 
on the moming after the Talba and Prince Ferdinand liad 
contrived her first escape from Cintra, she (Ximena) had sought 
the walls of Santa Clara, certain she should be admitted. Thus 
much she told the lady Ines ; but, fearful to give her unneees- 
eary alarms, she did not communicate to her certain reports 
that had reaehed her ears from a favoured page who was about 
she person of Alonso. This youth had been sent to Santa Clara 
to bear an oflfering, from the good queen Isabella, of thank- 
f ulness for the quarrel so happily terminated, by her interf erence, 
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between Alonsö and his brother. Ximena saw the page who 
eame on this errand. Sbe knew him well, and drew from the 
youth an acknowledgment, linder a charge of secrecy, " that the 
king, in one of his passions, had dropped some words expressing 
his resentment against the Lady Ines de Castro, for giving up 
Prince Ferdinand to the Moors." Ximena was prudent as well 
as alfectionate ; she determined, therefore, not to distress her 
mistress by repeating such a tale unless she f ound it necessary 
to do so. But when she heard that, under the pressure of strong 
circumstances, Ines had been driven to acknowledge to the 
hatefol Diego her marriage with the prince, she instantly con- 
jured her not to delay an hour in seeking an interview with 
Don Pedro. 

It was the first wish of Ines's heart to see her husband, and, 
«econded by the counsels of her attendant, she wrote a letter to 
him, conjuring him, so soon as he should receive it, as he valued 
all that was most dear to him on earth, to come straight to Santa 
Clara, as she had that to communicate which would admit of no 
•delay. Don Pedro was stationed with his men-at-arms not many 
miles from Coimbra; where he had taken his post with the 
intent to intercept the succours which had been spoken of by the 
Talba, in his interview with the king, as expected by him ere he 
was deserted by his Christian allies. Cassim was intrusted with 
.the letter, and commanded that he should lose no time in gaining 
-admittance to the presence of Don Pedro. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Methinks a woman of this valiant spirit 
Should, if a coward heard her speak these words, 
Infase Ids breast with magnanimity. 

Shaespeabe. 

How anxiously did Ines de Castro number the hours between 
that in which Cassim left the convent with her letter, and the 
time she fancied it probable Don Pedro might arrive to answer 
it in person. A day passed, he did not come ; still she could 
Jiardly expect that Cassim could have made the joumey, or that 
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her hasband, as a Commander in the field, conld make arrange' 
ments to quit it, even for a brief space, in less time than had 
elapsed. To-morrow she thought he must arrive, and she 
endeavonred to comf ort herseif with the idea ; but when the 
morrow came, her impatience arose to an acute and dreadful feel- 
ing of suspense. Durmg the whole of the moming she scarcely 
stirred from her apartment, as it commanded an extensive vie^ 
of the country, and her eyes wandered over it restless and eagef 
to catch a gümpse of an approaching horseman, attended, perhaps, 
but by one or t wo persons ; for she knew that Don Pedro would 
come as privately as possible to Coimbra. 

Wearied with watching and repeated disappointment, 
resigned her Station near the window to Ximena. It was now 
that the lengthening shadows told how far the day wasspent; 
and still Don Pedro had not arrived. At one moment Ines 
determined to endeavour to be more composed, and to give up 
all hope of seeing him on that day. At the next moment she 
listened, or would suddenly tum and ask Ximena if she conld 
see any one treading the ascent to the convent. 

" I descry nothing, lady," replied Ximena, " but a dull hazy 
sky, and the sun which, seen through it, looks like a ball fiery 
red ; not a breath of air stirs, and there are but few clouds : yet> 
only hear, lady, that scream ! It was the eagle as he darted from 
his nest in the rock, and soared above our heads. Lady, this 
will be a fearful night, though all is now so still." 

" A fearful night, Ximena ! " said Ines de Castro, in a melan- 
choly tone, as some sad thought crossed her mind. " Will it hö 
80 ? how know you 1 " 

" Lady, I have lived for years among the mountains of Algarva, 
to which tMs of Coimbra is but as a little hill, and the signs 
never fall. Did you not mark last night the shooting stars, and 
the buming meteors, that played with sight-dazzling fires about 
the heavens — I would that my lord were come." 

**And so would I, Ximena," said Ines, with a sigh. "I 
cannot teil, girl, wherefore it is so, but my heart is heavy within 
me : there are moments when I fancy that I shall never see him 
more." 

** Horsemen, horsemen ! lady," suddenly cried Ximena, as she 
clapped her hands exultingly, "yonder comes my lord ! " 

" My lord ! my husband ! " said Ines as she started from her 
seat, rushed to the window, and looked fixedly on the spot that 
led from the forest to the winding ascent of the convent path^ 
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Having gazed 'for several minutes in silence (tili those wlio 
approached had completely cleared the shadow of the trees and 
could be Seen in the uninterrupted light), the flush of sudden joy 
that had overspread the cheek of Ines, like crimson on the cloud 
of evening, died away, and left it white as death. ^* It is the 
king/' she said in a low voice, as every nerve in her body 
trembled at the dreadful apprehension his presence at such a 
moment occasioned. ^* Ximena, I am lost ! " 

" The king ! " repeated her attendant, **surely it cannot be." 

" I know it is Alonso," said Ines : ** he rides the cream-coloured 

horse given him by Don Pedro. He comes to' no good purpose ;. 

for oh, Ximena ! my fear is quick of eye. Is not yonder man 

who rides by his side Diego 1 and, saints of heaven ! is not that, 

too, Gonsalez 1 What does the Coming of such men bode to me 1 " 

Ines sunk down on a seat that stood near the window, as she 

spoke. Ximena tumed to support her, for she looked as if about 

to lose even the very consciousness of her fears. " Dear lady,"^ 

said Ximena, greatly distressed, and scarcely knowing what to 

say to comf ort her, for at this instant the faithful girl remembered 

the vague report that had been told her by the page, of Alonso'» 

displeasure against Ines, ^' what can I do ? shall I call for assist- 

ance 1 shall I summon the abbess 1 You will not see the king ; 

lie will not ask it ; yon must not meet him." 

" I will meet him, Ximen$," said Ines in a calmer voice ; and, 
etruggling to overcome the effects of this surprise, she added,^ 
** Diego comes with him. Is it fitting, think you, that he should 
"be possessed of a knowledge of the truth, whilst I conceal it from 
Alonso 1 No, I am the wife of his son, the mother of that son's 
children, and in his name I will claim the protection of the king 
as my right. If he has a father's regard for the honour of a son, 
if he is a man, he dare not withhold it." 

" Think what you do, lady," said Ximena, *' I fear " 

^ I fear not," exclaimed Ines, as she arose, and showed by the 
rettiming firmness of her manner, and the blood that once more 
crimsoned her cheek, that she had recovered from her first shock ; 
" I fear not ; I am the wife of Don Pedro, true in faith and in 
love. My part in him must be respected; what should I fear? 
Go, Ximena, lose not a moment, bring me Juan and Denis. I 
will go boldly forth this Chamber, and leading my children by 
the band, I will kneel at Alonso's feet, and bid him look with 
pity on the wife and oflfspring of his son. This shall be my part ; 
I feel it is due to the love I bear a husband, due to the love of 
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a mother, to the honottr of my father. I will meet the king ; 
he sball see that innocence can be fearless in periL" 

''Bat Diego, Gonsalez, they are with him. Think, lady, 
Alonso wotüd not thos seek yoa at Coimbra, and in their Com- 
pany, bat for some parpose that most be eviL Lady, fly to 
the charch ; take refage at the altar ; there yoa need not fear, 
gince even these men mast respect the sanctaary." 

" I will not fly to it," replied Ines ; " the criminal, the gnilty, 
abroad themselves beneath the sanctaary, that gaards them from 
the just terrors of the law. Woald yoa have the wife of Don 
Pedro like these] Would yoa have her thas confess heiself 
guilty when her heart teils her she is injared ) "No, I will meet 
Alonso. Go, bring hither my children; there is no time for 
delay ; for, hark ! even now Alonso demands admittance at the 
gates. Hear yoa not the blast of the hom ) " 

Ximena paused a moment, as the loud sammons of the hom 
rang through the towers of Santa Clara. "That is my sum- 
mons," Said Ines, who seemed to gain coorage as the dreaded 
momeftt advanced. '* I come, king, to ans wer it. My children, 
Xiraena, my children ! " 

Ximena obeyed and passed into the next Chamber, where they 
were playing together at some childish sport, and led into the 
presence of their mother two lovely boys. The oldest had 
Bcarcely numbered five years, bis brother was a twelvemonth 
younger. Ines hardly trusted herseif to listen to their infant 
prattle, lest it should shake that firmness of spirit with which 
she essayed to meet the king ; yet, for a moment, she stooped 
down, folded them both to her bosom, and imprinting an eager 
kiss on their ruddy lips, led one in either band, and hade 
Ximena open the door of her Chamber. 

" I descend to the royal apartment," said she to her attend- 
ant, *' where my husband is wont to give audience when he is at 
Coimbra. Go forward, Ximena, and say to Alonso, that there 
Ines de Castro awaits him, and craves to see bis Grace alone." 

The manner in which this was spoken forbade Ximena to 
off er any resistance to her lady's purpose ; and it occnrred to 
her that, perhaps, it was the best course she coiild adopt, since 
the faithf ul maiden thought it was impossible that Alonso could 
look on her mistress and her children without feeling that kind- 
ness and affection so due to both. 

At the moment Alonso entered, Donna Ines de Castro stood 
at the farthest end of the room, calmly awaiting bis arrival 
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In either band she still led an Infant, whose cherub looks and 
artless demeanour, reflecting an Image of their motlier's beauty, 
were in the bighest degree engaging. Witb dignity in ber step, 
yet witb tbe most affecting simplicity, Ines advanced to meet 
Alonso, and kneeling at bis feet, presented to bim ber cbildren, 
as sbe said, " My king, my fatber ! look on tbese ; and if tbere 
is tbat in tbem tbat sbould remind you of tbeir unbappy motber, 
pardon it for tbe sake of your own blood tbat flows in tbeir 
veins. Bless tbem, sire, bless tbem ! as tbe cbildren of your 
noble son, take tbem to your bosom ; and for tbeir sakes look 
witb pity on ber wbo is tbe wife, tbe motber of beings so near 
yourself : — pardon, pardon ! " 

Alonso paused, looked on Ines, and tben on ber cbildren, 
witb a countenance in wbicb tbere was stem displeasure, yet 
not iinmixed witb wonder and surprise at tbe boldness of ber 
resolntion, contrasted as it was by tbe bumility of ber manner. 
" It iß too late," said tbe king : " sucb a prayer migbt once bave 
been beard; but wben I tbink on all tbe injuries you bave 
beaped on me and mine, I may not be moved to listen. You- 
are tbe autbor of my son's disbonour, — of bis disobedience ; and 
would now " 

" I bave not disbonoured tbe prince," said Ines as sbe rose 
up, and stood before tbe king, wbüst a mantling blusb of Indig- 
nation overspread ber cbeek, and ber kindling eye'^^told bow 
deeply sbe feit being tbus cbarged as tbe autbor of Don Pedro's 
disbonour. ** Your son loved me witb all tbe winning constancy 
of aflfection. Witb tbe unremitting suit of ardent love be 
wooed and won my soul. Still, king! fearful of tby dis- 
pleasure, I denied bim tbe poor band be sougbt witb so mucb 
ardour j tili, witnessing bis silent sorrow, I wbo did resist bi» 
importunity, could not resist tbe sigbt of bis grief — we were 
wedded ! tbe dispensation of bis Holiness first giving sanction 
to cur vows. Since tben, I bave loved bim witb all trutb as a 
faitbful wife. Tbese innocents laave I bome to bim ; and for 
bis sake would I die ratber tban live as a cause of offence to 
one 80 dear. Tbis is my crime, Alonso; — it merits not tbe 
reproacb of disbonour/' 

Alonso was unmoved ; and as Ines looked up in tbe bope to 
read some trace of a less stem expression in bis looks, sbe sbud- 
dered as sbe bebeld tbe dark frown tbat knit bis brows and tbe 
terrifie cbaracter of bis eye, wbicb füll, black, and dilated, 
seemed to flasb upon ber witb witbering glances. 
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^ Hast thoa not diahoiioiized me 1 * he sud ; and he added, as 
if leealling ererj dzeamsUnee that ooukl keep up the detennin- 
ation to whidi he had been wrooght by tiie lerengefal Diego 
and the ruthlesB Gronsalez, '^ Was it known to me ibat, sedaced 
hy thy arts, Don Pedro was thy husband, when I pledged the 
Word of a king that he shoold wed with a daughter of 
Arragon ! Bnt Alonso, forsooth, mnst be daped, deoeiTed, and 
by thy means! bat for the accoraed tie that held Pedro to thee, 
my son woald have fnlfilled the commands of bis father, — and 
more than this, for even this is thy least crime, didst thoa not, to 
satisfy thy own ambition — that these of^rings of thy blood 
shoold hereafter wear oor crown — didst thoa not giye ap the 
noble Ferdinand to the infidel Moors ! " 

*^ No," Said Ines : ''it is most false ; I never did this. The 
yery men who now led yon hither, to condemn an iimocent being, 
they were the traitors who laid in bonds both me and the noble 

A scomfal laagh barst £rom the Ups of Alonso, as he said, 
^ We know that part of thy tale already. It was to recoyer the 
prince, that Gonsalez followed thy steps. Oh, woman, deceitfol 
woman ! seek not by Msehood to cover thy cniel parpose. It 
was the hope that Ferdinand woald no longer be the stombling- 
block to thy ambition, which prompted thee to deliver up the 
boy to my worst foes. This artifice avaUs not. Speak trath, and 
repent thee of thy sins." 

** Alas ! " Said Ines, who now trembled at the thoaght of the 
danger to which she was exposed by this prepossession of the 
king, ** what avails it that I should speak, since you, sire, give 
credit to my crael enemies, but heed not trath when it comes 
from my lips^ I am innocent As Gkni shall judge between me 
and them, I am innocent : — what yoor purpose is, I know not ; 
yet I read it is terrible. Your looks, your speech, all betray it. 
Teil me, king, what is it yoa would do ] I will leam to bear it; 
but, oh, have pity on my children ! " 

" Woman," said Alonso, " though guilt may escape for a time, 
yet is its condemnation, like that of final doom, certain, however 
slow. The criminal is cast into a dungeon to await the sentence 
of his offence, — oor judgment shall be more swift, theref ore more 
merciful, — confess thy sins to heaven, for not an hour is the date 
of thy life." 

** Mercy ! Mercy ! " said Ines, sinking on her knees before 
him : '^ oh, have mercy npon me ! As you are a king, as you aie 
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a Christian, do not dip yo^r hands in my innocent blood, and 
l^us commit an act that shall brand your memory witli injustice. 
If you suspect me — give me a fair and open trial, I will not 
shun it. If I prove guilty, let me die as the guilty, by the band 
of the law ; but, ob, commit not an act of murder." 

" I will not bear tbis," said Alonso. Let go my robe. Yon 
know your sentence : it is one of justice, not of wratb. I will 
not bear you." 

** You sball bear me," cried Ines. " I plead for life ; and tbat 
will give me words to move your beart, thougb it were stubbom 
as tbe flinty rock. Tbink of my youtb : to be tbus cut off in tbe 
fulness of life and being, witbout so mucb of grace being given 
me as to allow me time to repent of tbose deep sins I bave 
committed against God in beaven. Tbink, too, of your son, your 
only son. How will you bear bis grief, to see bim rise and 
curse you as tbe minderer of bis wife ?" 

" Or sball I not ratber sbow bim Ferdinand," said Alonso, 
** saved from tby rutbless ambition, tbou step-motber in beart as 
well as name ? " 

"I never barmed tbe boy," said Ines, " so belp me boly saints 
of beaven ! I loved and would bave cberisbed bim as my own. 
Look on tbese cbildren, wbo, too young to know tbeir grandsire's 
cruel purpose, stand awe-struck before tbee, weeping. See ! 
•^-tbeir looks — tbeir innocence — plead for mercy. Alonso, tbou 
-^t not take my life ? " 

" I bave swom it, woman," replied tbe king, as be cast bis 
eyes upon tbe ground, and spoke in a steady determined, yet 
ealm voice ; "I bave swom tbat tbou sbalt die." 

" Ob, break tbe oatb ! " said Ines : " tbe sin is great, yet to 
sbed blood were greater. Nay, to break it will not be sin ; for 
angels and spirits of a bigber world, wbo carry up to' God tbe 
register of men's acts below, sball record before tbe tbrone of 
heaven tbis act as virtue." 

" Peace, peace," said Alonso : " I must not bear you ; I sball 
forget I am a man.'' 

" Ob, you will prove tbat you are more tban man, for mercy 
is of bigber mould," exclaimed Ines : " Tbou wilt not kill me ? " 
Alonso tumed aside bis bead, and waved bis band as if to 
cbide back tbe unbappy woman, wbo drew nearer to bim, tili at 
last sbe ventured to place ber band onbis. *^ Life," continued Ines, 
" is dear to all ; for wbo so confident in innocence, tbat be would 
wisb to rusb before bis Maker tili He sball call bim 1 Alonso, 
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I will plead to thee f or thy own sake. Hast thou no regard fof 
thy own repose. Hast Üiou not a conscience ) and will tbat 
slumber, thmk yon, whilst my blood shall cry from the very 
earth, Tlie king's hand shed it ! Thou wilt fear thy conscience." 
Alonso appeared greatly moved. He tumed towards Inesj 
and there was that expression in his countenance which spoke 
the straggles of his mind. 

The unhappy lady observed this, and hailed it as an omen of 
mercy. Hoping to complete the favourable impression shehoped 
she had made on his feelings, she continued : '' Poor, helpless, 
trembling at your feet, I sue for life. If for.one so desolate thou 
hast no pity, yet for thy own sake respect thy conscience ; bid 
it not condemn thee." 

"Eise, lady, rise," said Alonso ; **by the Eood ! thy prayerä 
have in them a power strenger than that of wrath." 

"They have the force of truth. Who may resist itl" said 
Ines. " Oh, Alonso, look on this boy : " she lifted up her eldest 
son in her arms as she spoke, and presented him to the king: 
" Look in his face. Dost thou see nothing there that may re- 
mind thee of his f ather — and canst thou destroy his mother ] " 
Alonso took the child from her arms, kissed the boy, and 
passing his hand over a head of clustering curls, said, " I will 
think of thy prayer. Gro, lady ; retire, retire to thy Chamber. 
Promise me not to quit it. I cannot härm thee whilst tbese 
innocents look in my face. Go to thy Chamber. Yet stir not 
from it. I command obedience." 

" I will not disobey thee, sire," replied Ines. " Thou wilt be 
merciful ; I know thou wilt. In thy mercy will I trust ; for 
thou wilt have no power given thee to härm me, if God but 
touch thy heart with pity." 

Alonso waved his hand, as Ines, leading her children from bis 
presence, retired once more to the solitude of her Chamber. 

From the manner in which the king quitted Ines de Castro, 
it cannot be doubted that his purpose was shaken. It needed 
but calm reflection ; it needed but that some friend to truth 
should have stepped in, and supported him in his better feelings. 
to gain a complete victory over his passions. Had Beatrice or 
Azevedo been near him ; nay, had he but been left to himself in 
these moments of retuming mercy, all had been welL But hi» 
evil genius was lord of the ascendant ; for, as he crossed the 
gallery to retire to his own apartment, after the painful interview 
we have attempted to describe, Gonsalez, who was on the watch, 
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encountered him; and, nnder an appearance of duty, foUoTred 
Alonso with pertinacious resolution. Long were they in secret 
Conference together. What then passed must be matter of con- 
jecture, as nothing certain was ever known. However, thus 
much we may state with truth, that Gonsalez feit that now 
the hour was come when Ines or himself must fall. It is 
needless to add he did not even pause in choosing who should 
becom^ the victim. 

Ines, though alarmed by the manner in which Alonso had 
declared his cruel purpose, nevertheless would not sufifer her- 
self to suspect the fearful extent to which his passions were 
capable of leading him when they were once roused : so that 
even now she fancied he had not really meditated her death. 
He might have intended to prove her fortitude, the constancy of 
her affection, or how far she was willing to eubnüt herseif to 
him. These thoughts re-asöured her; and with that sudden 
transition from fear to hope, a powerful property in minds 
quick and imaginative, she no longer dreaded Alonso, and fancied 
it needed but the arrival of Don Pedro, completely to reconcile 
Jiis father to their marriage. 

One circumstance gave her some uneasiness, it was that 
Ximena did not come to attend on her. She had no doubt her 
faithf ul servant had been forbidden to approach her ; yet why 
this should be so was to her unaccountable. In vain did she 
endeavour to guess the cause. Eestless and uneasy, still she de- 
termined to show the most perfect Submission to the king, and 
not to quit that Chamber he had assigned to her as a prison, 
except at his command. Yet was there that in her Chamber 
capable of softening the hours of captivity and sorrow ; since it 
contained her children, who foUowed her thither after the inter- 
view with the king. 

With all the care and fondness of a^mother did she now place 
the innocent beings in her own bed, as it drew towards night. 
This done, she mingled tears with the caresses she bestowed 
upon them ; and with a mother's blessing left them to repose. 
In a recess of the Chamber, there stood a small oratory. To 
this she beut her steps, feU on her knees before the emblem of 
her faith, and long and fervently poured out her soul in prayer. 
Calmed, and in some measure re-assured, by these orisons, she 
threw herseif upon a couch that was in the Chamber, and en- 
deavoured to recover that strength of mind and body which had 
been so fearfully shaken by long and anxious cares. She stül 

s 
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hoped, thongh ehe hardly dared expect it, that it was possible 
her beloTed husband might arrive at Santa Clara before the 
convent gates were closed f or the night. 

In this State of mind, fall of anxious hopes and fears, yet 
tmsting to that power she had so fervently invoked, Ines 
stretched herseif upon the couch, listening to the least soond that 
might convey intelligence, tül, wearied by conflicting feelings, 
and the vicissitudes she had suffered doring the day, ehe at 
length sunk into sleep. Some power, merciful and benignant, or 
conscious innocence, perhaps, now afforded the nnhappy Ines a 
brief respite from the cruel destiny which had hitherto followed 
her with unrelenting steps. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

,' ■ ' O villains, vipers, damned withont redemption. 

Shaksfeabe. 

The day had been iinusually calm and sultry, and towards 
evening the gloominess which had obscured the sun ever since its 
rising became yet more apparent. A few clouds, black as mid- 
night, were edged with what more resembled the colour of blood 
than that beautif ul crimson glow which is generally seen as an 
accompaniment to the sunset of a warm climate. Still there was 
not a breath of air stirring. Every plant drooped its head, and 
the boughs and leaves of the tall forest trees stood as fixed and 
still as if they were chained by the wand of an enchanter. Yet, 
in the midst of this total absence of aU agitation of the air, might 
be observed a phenomenon of nature that always excited alann 
in a country that had already more than once experienced what 
it boded ; — this was the appearance of the river, which, usually 
so calm and tranquil, was now seen disturbed as if agitated by 
the highest winds. It was covered with bubbles, and heaved 
and sweUed above its banks. 

Amongst the broken crags of the mountain-sides there weie 
also seen to play light flames of fire, not unlike the kindling of 
charcoal ; yet when any one was hardy enough to approach the 
Spot whence they issued, nothing in the shape of combustion 
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could be found ; the rocks were, as they had ever stood, present- 
ing their dark fronts to the successive stomis and sunshine of 
ages. Gradually the very few clouds that could be seen rolled 
heavily onward, coUected themselves together, and then remained 
stationary, suspended in part above the mountains, but entirely 
overshadowing the deep Valley that separated them. These 
clouds were dense and black; but the whole expanse of air 
changed to a duU and reddish hue, like a slow but glowing 
f umace. The atmosphere, already thick and oppressive, was now 
strongly impregnated with a sickening and siüphureous smell, 
that affected many pei«sons with giddiness, and others with that 
Stupor which sinks them into a deep but feverish sleep, in which 
the mind becomes restless and perturbed, alive but to visions'of 
horror. The Valley was in deep shadow beneath the clouds 
which hung heavily above it ; but the lofty summit and towers 
of Santa Clara, reflecting the colour of the sky, were seen fiery 
and red, like a stately palace of Pandemonium. 

The awful silence that reigned was alone broken by the lowing 
of cattle, and the scream of the birds that make their nests in 
i;he rocks, as, driven by some strong instinct from their covert, 
they rose on restless wings and wheeled aniong the clouds, as if 
they sought refuge from some convulsion that threatened to 
•disturb the great laws of nature. ' 

Whilst all without showed these fearful portents towards the 
upproach of night, within a Chamber of the convent Diego and 
Gonsalez, closeted in long and stein debate together, were 
suddenly startled by the opening of a door. 

" Who comes there 1 " said the latter, as he rose up with haste. 

" It is I,'* said a voice softly ; and the sharp, thin, pale, and 
haggard features of the rufläan Arias Coello were seen to look in 
at the door, as a lamp he carried in his band added to their 
sinister expression the powerful markings of strong light and 
«hadow. " I thought you would need the lamp,*' continued the 
taxman, " for it is nearly dark ; and this is not a night when a 
man would desire darkness. Do I come too soon ? " 

" "No, no," replied Gonsalez : " you are welcome, whenever it 
may be — for the rest we wait but " 

" Did ye hear, sirs,^" said Arias interrupting him eagerly, ** did 
ye heär that awful stroke, but half an hour since 1 How the bell 
sounded ! It Struck but once, yet it had a tongue as if it told m^ 
all what to expect and how to prepare for it." 

" What mean you ] " inquired Diego: " we heard no bell.** 

s ^ 
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" You must have been in eamest debate, then," replied Coello, 

"The bell of the chapel Struck once, loud, deep, and M; 
yet no earthly band toucbed the cord to give it tongue. The 
vrhole convent is alanned; and, as I came hither, they were 
assembling to prayer in the chapel/' 

As he spoke, Anas looked terrified ; for at the date of cur tale 
it was befieved that a Coming earthquake constantly announced 
its Visitation by tolling the bells with an invisible band ; and 
before that feturful one which shook a great part of Portugal 
during the f ourteenth Century, the monks have recorded that not 
a bell was mute. 

" Let US all to prayer," said Coello, as he now advaneed into 
the centre of the Chamber, f or hitherto he had stood talking near 
the door. ** Alack, Don Diego, how you look ! and you, Gonusalez, 
have a brow that shows of recent disturbance of the inward 
man." 

These observations of Anas Coello were not unfounded. Yet 
there was a striking contrast in the expression of countenance 
as well as in the demeanour of either. Gonsalez, a large and 
powerful man, strode slowly up and down the Chamber with a 
noiseless etep, that had in its silence and its stalk something 
terrific so little did the giant form and weight thus seen gliding 
along accord with the quiet of its demeanour. His eye, large 
and Piercing, was, in the white that surrounded the pupü, shot 
with blood. His nostrüs expanded as he drew deeply his breath, 
and his mouth (a feature in the human face that ever indicates 
the disposition of the individual) had in it that close set compres- 
sion of the lips, together with hard muscular lines down the sides 
of the cheek, that spoke the ruthless villain. 

Diego had nothing calm in his manner. His step was quick 
and uncertain. At one moment he was seated, at the next 
pacing to the window, or standing, abstractedly, his fingers play- 
ing with the clasp that fastened his cloak ; whilst his upreared 
hair, which strayed in disorder about his head, left bare a brow 
reeking with moisture, as much from the agitation of his mind, 
as from the effects of the sultry and oppressive air he breathed. 
There was, too, a more than oidinary expression of wildness and 
irresolution in his wan and faded looks. Some internal conflict, 
known but to the Searcher of all hearts, shook his very soul with 
its terrors. It might be the last combat held between a wicked 
spirit and that hold but sinking adversary — Conscience. Orit 
might be the war of a struggling passion, that will sometimes 
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Imitate the power of a "better feeling than its own. Whatever it 
was, there were moments when its efforts were apparent, and 
llien would come a change of a less perturbed nature, when Diego 
would stand with folded arms, his eyes fixed on vacancy, seeing 
HO World but that raised by his own imagination ; f or he seemed 
so abstracted as to be totally insensible to extemal things. 

At length Gonsalez broke the silence which, for a f ew minutes, 
had succeeded Coello's proposal of prayers ; a proposal probably 
not even heard by those to whom it was addressed, as it was 
Uiaanswered. "Where is the king?" he inquired of the tax- 
man. 

" In the Chamber of audience, and alone," was the reply. 

" Good," Said Gonsalez : — he paused ; then continued, " And 
where is the Moorish maiden, Ximena 1 " 

" Forbidden by order of the king to leave the apartment which 
ehe inhabits, over the gateway," replied Anas. 

" A necessary precaution/' answered Gonsalez ; " and lastly, 
"where is the lady 1 — or the criminal, for that must now be her 
name." 

Diego rose and recommenced ; his unsteady walk, as this 
-question was put to Coello. 

** In her Chamber with her children," said the taxman. 

" With her children ! " cried Diego, in a tone that expressed 
horror. 

" With the children of her beloved husband, Don Pedro," said 
Gonsalez, in a quick, cold, and sarcastic tone, as he tumed short 
on Diego, and fixed his eye upon him. " Wilt thou, Diego, 
Btand Sponsor to the next pledge thy light-of-love brings her 
lord, should they once more live together in nuptial harmony ? " 

** Peace ! " said Diego ; " this is no hour for biting jests," and 
he slunk back into the gloomiest part of the Chamber to hide 
feelings of mortified pride and resentment that rose in a purple 
torrent to darken his pale cheek. 

** And now, Coello," said Gonsalez, " where art thou?" 

" Where am IV* replied Coello, " why here, Gonsalez, Stand- 
ing before you. You are pleasant to-night." 

" Oh, most wondrous pleasant," said Gonsalez ; ** and that 
thou shalt witness, ere another hour be past. But when I de- 
manded of thee, Coello, where thou wert, I meant not thy 
bodily presence, but where thou art in spirit and in purpose. 
I would know if to-night thy thoughts are beut on mass-singing 
priests, with thy hypocritical devotion, thy shrivelled cheek, and 
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hent bodj, tini looks Hke the wiÜKRd lemau» o£ St Fiaiicis 
ander his shniie of gliw * 

^ Tboa ait a bcM mui to talk thns of bolj siintB and their 
relics, when ve «Und in siich jeopaidj ; and wbo knows bat if, 
en motning, we ma j noi all he swaDowed np aÜTe I Think of 
Urne feaifal sign«, think of the beü !* 

«^ I do think of it, and hau it," said G<»isakiL " It is the 
best bell that bas rang this man j a da j from jonder old tower, 
ance it will call off to the chapel erery sonl in the convent just 
at the time I woold bare no more eyes and eaxs witfain this pait 
of the bmlding than aie nnder the anthmtj of the kiiig,and 
dare not nae them to qnestion it" 

^ Alack ! " said Coello, '^ it is well we are beneaih a loof so 
aaered, in this time of peiil ; for I doubt not the holy cross of 
Coimbra will snpport the rock in whoee chapel it Stands, thongli 
all the city and Talley shonld sink in the conTnlsion." 

^ I am glad to hear thee. Alias, so pions and nght-minded 
to-night, " replied €k)nsalez. '' Ihy father was a butcher of 
Lamego, or men belie thy origin, Coella" 

1' My birth is no reproach," said Alias, " for I am not the fiist 
man who, by the blessing of bis patron saint, and fair opportanity^ 
bas risen from an obscure Station to one of high d^ree ; and by 
thy means, Gronsalez, I look to lise still higher, or I would notgo 
forward with you in this matter." 

'^ Tboa shalt rise like a saint, tiU thy yery bones are canon- 
ized," answered Gronsalez, ''so thon art tme, and flinch not 
from thy ancient Tocation this night. O)ello, didst thon evei 
strike a lamb, or a foolish bleating sheep, when thy father lived 
by the axe and steel 1 " 

" I — I kill ! " said Coello, " I could not do it : so tenderismy 
heart that I could not wring the neck even of a feathered fowl." 

" Then I fear I must look elsewhere for a deputy." 

" Nay," said Coello, '* I meant, I did not say, that is, I would 
obey thy will in this, if " 

** Oh sir, not my will, please you," answered Gonsalez with 
rauch sharpness, "the king's will, — the king directs this, not 
Alvaro Gonsalez. If the king commands, he must obey." 

" Thou art king to-night, Gonsalez," said Diego ; " for thott 
hast ruled the king, and stirred up the embers of his slumbermg 
passions into a fearful flame that will destroy ere it expiies. 
For Coello there, he knows his own motive, and looks to theo 
for its reward." 
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" He must first deserve it ere lie gains it. Coello, thou hast a 
dagger or a knif e about thee. Has it passed over tlie whetstone 1 
A butcher's son should know how to sharpen steel, that the 
blow may be swift and sure. Draw thy dagger. I would try 
its point." 

Coello, with a trembling band, drew the dagger from its scab- 
bard. " Did I not teil thee," said he, " that I am too weak-hearted 
f or these things 1 If my band shakes thus now, what will it da 

when " 

^ He paused. Gonsalez took the dagger, feit its edge, and looked 
Coello in the face. 

A slight convulsion seemed to pass over the countenance of 
Diego, yet he spoke not. 

Anas exclaimed, " I could not do it ; f or worlds I could not 
do it." 

" Remember," said Gonsalez in a stem voice, as he dwelt on 
every syllable that made up the word : " remember ! The king*s 
authority " 

" Shall have no f orce with me to make me shed the blood of a 
Christian woman," answered Coello. 

" How, villain ! hypocrite ! " cried Gonsalez, as bis utterance 
l)6came vehement with passion ; " thou wilt not dare betray iis ! " 

** Betray ye ! no," answered the taxman ; " I have no mind to 
play so dishonest a part. Keep good terms with me. I said I 
"would not shed blood with my own band ; but I did not say 
that I would not help in the judgment of the king on the guilty." 

"Oh, a quibble of conscience !" cried Gonsalez, as a savage 
laugh, that rung fearfuUy through the vaulted room, burst from 
bis lips. " Well, be it so ; so long as thou art present, thou art 
a sharer in the deed." 

*' Thou wilt need light," said Coello ; " there will be charity 
in a sure blow, and tbat may not be given in the dark. I will 
hold the lamp while it is done," added the wi-etch, as he drew 
bis head close to Gonsalez, spoke in a low whisper, and looked 
at this moment an image of sin and horror. 

Gonsalez paused ere he replied. A gleam of satisfaction passed 
over bis swart features, as, looking füll in Coello's face, he said, 
" It shall be as thou hast said. Where, Coello, didst thou get 
this steel 1 It is rieh in the hilt, the blade finely tempered — 
better than my own. I never saw a prettier bauble, yet a good 



one." 



" The king gave it me," replied Coello, " when I was first 
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appointed taTinan OTer tbe Moors. See you not that inlaid npon 
the hilt, it hath the rojal device of the eagle, and the motte, My 
hopesfly highf" 

** It is well," Said €k)nsalez : " a royal instniment js fitting to 
execnte a royal command. Follow me. Diego, will you go on 
before, or shall I lead the way I " 

Diego, who, during the latter part of tbis bmtal discooise bad 
säte mute as death, and witb tbe look of one wbo seems in a 
Stupor, arose as the last words caught bis ear ; yet still was he so 
coiüfused, that, after be bad arisen, be gazed about bim, and on 
Gonsalez, as if be scarcely understood f or wbat purpose he was 
summoned. Gonsalez saw bis state, went up to bim, and exerting 
that irresistible ascendancy wbicb a powerfül and d^uring chaiacter 
can call fortb at command, spoke but a few words in a voice so 
low that they were not beard by Coello, wbo bad reached the 
door, and bad bis band upon tbe latcb. 

Diego's timidity, or irresolution, wbatever it migbt be, sunk 
into Submission as be stood before tbe man, wbo, even in these 
moments, could awe as well as subdue bim. Indeed, tbere was 
that about Gonsalez, wbicb could so mingle in its expression 
contempt for weakness, witb the example of bis own bold and 
reckless spirit, that shamed as well as conquered minds less 
resolute than bis. Di^o spoke not in reply, but motioning his 
monitor to go on, endeavoured to assume a more calm demeanour, 
and, witbout a change of countenance, moved forward with aslow 
and solemn step, like the criminal wbo f ollows his executioner to 
tbe scaffold. 

Coello led tbe way, bearing tbe lamp, wbicb be sbaded with his 
band ; and, witb a stealthy step, did all three ascend a flight of 
etairs that led to an upper Chamber. Most cautiously did they pro- 
ceed into it, closed tbe entry througb wbicb they passed, secured 
the holt ; and Gonsalez pointed with bis band to a second door 
that communicated witb the sleeping apartment of Ines de 
Castro. 

" Wbicb way shall we retum ? " • whispered Coello, in a low 
voice. " There is anotber door within ber room, tbat leads down 
to the court, the court where the chapel Stands ; we bad better go 

tbat way when all is over, for fear " 

' **Peace, peace," said Gonsalez; ''Diego, will you pass inT 
Diego waved bis hand. 

" No," said Gonsalez ; " thou wilt remain bere, tben, and keep 
watch. Well, it may be better you sbould do so. Coello, 
forward, open softly yon Chamber door." 
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Not a Word more was spoken, lest the least sound slioiild 
disturb those within. Diego stood fixed to the spot, the Image 
of horror; yet there was no relenting purpose in his souL 
Gonsalez was firm, cool, and coUected. He held the dagger 
grasped in his right hand, with the other he motioned Coello once 
more to go on. The taxman again shaded the lamp ; and all its 
light settling on his own countenance, showed the haggard, yet 
ferocious expression of a man capable of witnessing murder. He 
stole into the Chamber, as did the fiend into Paradise, to bring 
evil, sin, and death, where beauty and innocence found their 
place of repose. 

Though the lamp was darkened by his hand, on Coming to the 
foot of the bed, Coello raised it, and looked upon the sleeping 
children. The night was sultry, they had thrown off the clothes, 
leaving bare their limbs, as the two innocent beings lay twined 
in each other's arms. Their senses were fast locked in sleep, 
their cheeks red as the, sweetest blossom of the rose, their skin so 
soft and white, with their little hands dimpled in the beauty of 
infancy, all presented an Image of such perfect loveliness, yet so 
helpless, so endearing, that even Coello turned aside the lamp, as 
if fearful to trust himself to contemplate a sight that was likely 
to awaken feelings of teiidemess within him. 

As he turned away his head, the rays of the lamp feil on the 
couch that stood near the bed. Coello shuddered. His flesh 
seemed to crawl upon his bones as he caught the first sight of the 
nnhappy mother of the chUdren. She was sleeping. It was 
what he had desired ; yet now, in spite of himself, he repined to 
witness the unconscious security of her repose at such a moment. 
The innocent victim lay wrapped in her long white veil upon the 
couch. Her cheek was pale, and traces of sorrow and anxiety 
might yet be seen on her beautiful features. Her hair hung 
loose about her neck ; and there were a few bright drops upon 
her cheek, that showed she had wept even in her sleep. One 
arm was by her side, the other partly extended beyond the couch ; 
the hand was open : no sculptor could have chiseled finer 
proportions than that hand and arm displayed. 

As Coello looked upon Ines, so still, so beautiful and placid, 
but for the soft low breathings which came upon his ear, he 
could have fancied he beheld an image of marble, a master-piece 
of art. 

Even Gonsalez lingered a moment, and looked upon her ; for 
there is in beauty and in the helplessness of sleep, a charm that 
will be feit even by minds least alive to pity. And Coello, cold, 
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selfiflhy haTdened as he was, cotild not Imt acknowledge, as he 
contemplated the loTeliness of the being befoie him, t^t it was 
a pity it was doomed so soon to pass away, so soon to fall, like a 
withered and broken flower. But the thonght was momentary ; 
and he glided up once moie to the side of Gronsalez, who stood 
bending over the sleeping yictim's couch. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Hark ! what low sonnd from yonder rock ! the air 
Trembles with horror ; fainting lightnings glare : 
Shrill crows the cock, the dogs give dismal yell ; 
And with the whirlwind's roar fall comes the swell ; 
CoDYulsiye staggers rock th'etemal ground. 

MiCKLE. 

Flushed, labonring to hreathe fireely, with'a wildness in his 
looks and a restlessness of manner, King Alonso remained alone, 
pondering on a purpose that he longed, yet dreaded, to find 
accomplished. Whilst thus musing, the deep silence of the honr 
was suddenly broken by the blast of a hom without the gates. 
Alonso started — it was repeated. A shudder came over bim, 
yet he knew not wherefore. He feit as if that blast was a 
summons to his own soul, to answer for what he had com- 
manded to be done. No statue was ever more fixed than was 
Alonso, as he stood listening for the least noise that might con- 
vey intelligence. 

He heard steps advancing in a hnrried mannen the door 
opened without ceremony or respect of place, to nsher in those 
who advanced. But what tongue shall speak the emotions of 
the king, when the Talba, the noble-minded Talba entered into 
his presence, and presented to Alonso the lost Prince Ferdinand. 

Don Pedro followed, threw himself at the king's feet, and 
exclaimed, " My f ather, receive your beloved grandchild, the heir 
and promise of your royal house. This generous Moor, who was 
so late our foe, has restored him safe to our arms. By what 
means he gained intelligence of the place where the boy was 
imprisoned I have not yet learnt, for we encountered each 
other but this hour in the road to Santa Clara. Oh, my father, 
let not peace end here — let it close the private feud as well as 
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the public warfare. Forgive me the wrong I have done your royal 
authority, both as a son and a subject. Never will I rise f rom 
the earth tili your pardon of my wife stall mark the hour that 
restores Ferdinand to your bosom. As a father, feel f or us ; as 
a king, be gracious, and forgive the past." 

The extreme distraction of the king's mind f or a moment kept 
him silent. Don Pedro imputed it to the suddenness of joy and 
surprise, at the recovery of his grandson. 

The Talba spoke : " King," said he, "I have fulfilled my 
Word to thee; to-morrow thou wilt restore Harnet to his 
widowed mother ] " 

Alonso bowed assent : he was about to speak ; but the Talba 
continued, " I will not now distnrb feelings so sacred by a füll 
detail of what has chanced ; but thus much I may not delay to 
teil thee :— On the night you bade me never more retum into 
your presence tili Ferdinand was restored, as*! glided through 
the hall to leave it, as you commanded, with secrecy and in 
silence, I heard some words dropped by Don Alvaro Gonsalez and 
Don Diego, who were in eamest Conference together with the 
taxman. These few words told me where Ferdinand was 
imprisoned ; and that it had been by the connivance of these 
men, who even then meditated to urge your Grace to the com- 
mission of a dreadful crime, which nothing could prevent, but 
the recovery of the young prince. I lost not an instant : the 
cause I served gave wings to my purpose. Allah be praised, I 
f ound this youthf ul prince safe in life and limb, restored to me 
by Aza and the brave Moors, who instantly yielded him to my 
desire. To-day I carried him to the Castle of St. lago : you were 
gone ; but your queen, the noble Beatrice, bade me, as I valued 
the life of an innoc6nt being, to lose not a moment in bringing 
Prince Ferdinand to you at Santa Clara." 

A cry of horror burst from Alonso's lips. He summoned an 
ofl&cer, who waited with out, on the instant ; and tuming to the 
Talba, clasped his hands together in agony, as he said, " Follow 
yonder man. Conduct the Moor to the Chamber of Ines de 
Castro. Go, fly I and save her ere it be too late." 

Don Pedro caught these words of his father : he had received 
the waming letter from the bishop not more than an hour after 
Cassim (who, as being a Moor, had been detained, and had at last 
only with extreme difficulty gained access to the prince) delivered 
into his hands that letter from Ines, in which she implored him 
to come instantly to Coimbra. And now, when he caught those 
few words of the king which intimated the danger in which 
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Ines stood, he sprang from tbe groond, and roshed to the door, 
— the Talba drew his dagger and f ollowed. As the door opened, 
a shrill piercing cry came on the ear of alL 

*' Great God ! it is done ! " exclaimed Alonso, as he diopped 
into a seat nearly deprived of sense and motion. 

Don Pedro, and the Talba, neither spoke nor pansed, bat, 
scarcely touching the ground over which they passed, followed 
the officer, who guided them to the fatal Chamber. 

Alonso remained almost in a state of Stupor. He was stunned 
at the thoughts of the crime he had consummated on a being now 
proved innocent beyond suspicion. His grandson, Prince Fer- 
dinand, in pity to bis distress, remained with bim. Sounds, as of 
tumult, were soon heard ; and Alonso, struggling to find breath, 
bade Ferdinand leam the cause of this disturlmice. He sum- 
moned an attendant to do so without delay. 

The king leamed that this last disturbance was occasioned by 
the priests, who, having assembled in the chapel for prayer at 
the alarm of the bell mentioned by Coello, had now closed 
their chapel gates even against Don Pedro ; as, to add to the 
borror of the scene, the murderers, on being pursued by the 
injured husband and the Talba, suddenly rushed into the holy 
place and took sanctuary at the altar. In vain did the frantic 
Don Pedro and the gallant Moor attempt to burst those gates 
of oak and iron which kept them from doing instant justice 
on the villains for whose blood they thirsted in requital of 
slaughtered innocence. Alonso groaned as he heard this ; for it 
assured bim, not only was the crime committed past all human 
aid, but the murderers had escaped, and were protected by 
the inviolable laws of a sanctuary so proud and so sacred as 
that of Coimbra. 

A scene followed that no tongue can describe. Distracted by 
the murder of his beloved wife, whose body lay stained with her 
own blood, while her helpless children, who had been awakened 
by her cries, were weeping and terrified at the sight; disap- 
pointed, too, in the instant revenge which he had determined to 
wreak on the villains ; Don Pedro rushed back to the Chamber 
where he had left the king who could sanction a deed so cruel. 

Horror was in bis looks, madness in his brain, as the wretched 
son, forgetful of nature's sacred tie, rushed forward, holding in 
his band the dagger (that once had been Alonso' s) now red with 
the blood of his most innocent wife, to plunge it into a father's 
breast. Alonso saw his purpose, and did not so much as raise a 
hand to ward off the blow. But the Talba (who had followed 
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Don Pedro), witb the strength and the fierceness so characteristic 
of his people, stepped in between, laid bis powerful grasp on the 
upraised band of Don Pedro, disarmed bim, and said in a voice 
tbat bad in it a tone of reproacb and autbority, tbat was even 
appalling, " Wretcbed man ! would you murder your fatber ? 
Does tbis become a warrior ! a prince ! Leave guilt to Allab : 
be will fuUy reqnite it; but dip not tby steel in a fatber's 
blood. Hark ! even now is God's anger known ; it speaks in 
tbe terrible elements of bis power. Tbe ground trembles. 
Hear 4;bat awf ul subterranean roar ! it rolls like tbunder in tbe 
capacious womb of eartb. It is God, tbe living God, wba 
speaks, wbose patbs are in tbe deep, wbose sword is tbe swift 
ligbtning and consuming fire. Sucb are bis ways to man : 
forbear to scan tbem. Sinfiil in tby own nature, dare not to 
avenge tbyself on bim, wbo, tbougb be bas sinned beavily 
against tbee, is still tby fatber, the author of tby days, tby 
judge, tby king." 

Don Pedro beard tbis, and not witbout emotion. His band 
feil by bis side, bis bead sunk down upon bis breast, as groans 
of agony and deep sobs broke tbe unutterable anguisb of bis 
souL At tbis moment a bollow noise, as tbat of distant tbunder, 
seemed to roll below tbeir feet. It was succeeded by a stränge 
sound, like tbat of tbe rattling of cbariot-wbeels ; and tbe sbock 
of an eartbquake was instantaneously and sensibly feit, tbougb 
tbe Vibration was not sufficient to move f rom tbeir equilibrium 
tbe strong walls of Santa Clara. 

A large oriel window stood facing tbe appalled group,\wbo even 
in tbese moments of borror paused in misery, as tbe power of 
the Almigbty shook at bis nod the f oundations of the solid eartb. 
The window commanded a füll viewof the Valley and mountains 
of Coimbra. By tbe lurid light, they were now distinctly seen ; 
and the fury of the earthquake seemed principally to confine 
itself to the Valley; for there lambent flames played like 
meteors, wbilst columns of dense smoke arose, and the ground, 
from time to time, would open and shut, or vibrate as if waving 
in a balance. Vast fragments of rock were cast from the sides 
of the mountains ; wbilst tbe clouds, rolling onward, no longer 
intercepted tbeir sbadows, but left the trembling eartb to reflect 
tbe glare of a sky red as blood. . 

Don Pedro raised bis bead as tbe sbock was feit, gazed 
wildly around, and, as if in mockery of tbe agonies tbat filled 
bis soul, smiled as be looked upon the Valley agitated by the 
convulsion we have attempted to describe. 
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Some dreadfal thougbt crossed his mind, bat not a woid 
escaped bis lips to express it He noticed no one, be seemed 
conscious of notbing tbat was aroiind bim ; bat bis eye was 
observed to rest, for an instant, on tbe frigbtful witness of bis 
wife's deatb, wbicb tbe Talba still beld in hia band after be had 
disarmed tbe prince. Yet even tbe sigbt of tbis did not appear 
to rouse bim ; but saddenly tarning from it, be rosbed to the 
door, passed tbrougb every impediment tbat was oflfered to liis 
fligbt, and witb tbe swiftness of tbe bunted deer, was seen to 
pass down tbe mountain track tbat led to tbe Valley. 

Alonso, recalled to bis senses by tbe wild and despairing 
rasbness witb wbicb bis son on sucb a nigbt bad rosbed foith, 
started from bis seat in tbe utmost agitation and alarm. 

The Talba, wbo witnessed tbe misery tbat botb fatber and 
son endured, — tbe one from tbe consciousness of bis own act of 
cruelty wbicb was beyond remedy, and tbe otber from tbe agony 
of mind it bad brougbt upon bim, — could not but feel tbe con- 
viction tbat bis beloved Alcanzor was indeed avenged, by the 
bitter and lasting misery of bis enemies. But Hamet was 
preserved, and would be restored in freedom to bis motber : this 
tbougbt rusbed on bis mind; and tbe Talba, like tbe lordly animal 
be resembled in spirit, was too generous to triumpb over an 
enemy so self-abased, so fallen. He guessed tbe purpose of Don 
Pedro in tbus f rantically rusbing from tbe convent walk to meet 
tbe fury of tbe eartbquake wbere it raged in its greatest terrors. 
He determined to follow bim, and ere be did so, tbus addressed 
Alonso : — 

"Tby son goes to bury bimself in yonder Valley ; for there 
do graves open themselves to living men, and tbe quick become 
tbe dead. I will follow and prevent bis rasb design, if Allah 
gives me strengtb to save bim. Alonso, a melancboly duty is 
tbine. Look to tbe dead, guard tbe living. As I crossed 
yonder gallery, I beard tbe cry of a Moorisb maiden, wbo called 
aloud to be ^et free, tbat sbe migbt seek ber mistress. Let the 
damsel take cbarge of tbe poor infants wbo no longer bave a 
motber. il may not tarry. Eepent tbee, king, repent thee. 
May Allab pardon tbee, as thou wilt now sbow mercy to those 
belpless beings. They are all tbat remain of tbe once lovely, 
tbe unbappy,tbe murdered Ines de Castro." 



Reader, our task is done ; and bere, perbaps, we sbould close this 
melancboly tale, as wbat follows is too well known in bistoiy to 
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find a place in'these pages, could we deny ourselves the satisfac- 
tion of adding, that, though late, the vengeance of heaven over- 
took the guilty triumvirate who had laboured to induce the king 
to command that Ines de Castro should die. It is also some 
consolation to state that, though in her lifetime the unfortunate 
princess did not obtain the justice she deserved, it was afterwrards 
paid to her memory with the highest honours. We will hriefly 
State the circumstances, since, though many of our readers are 
doubtless acquainted with the history of Portugal, yet possibly it 
may not be familiär to all, and we would leave none unsatisfied. 
Don Pedro, whose passionate grief f or the death of his beloved 
wife amounted almost to insanity, to revenge it flew to arms, 
and carried fire and sword through a considerable part of the 
iingdom; tili the Bishop of Guarda, and his noble-minded 
mother, Beatrice, represented to him the madness of avenging 
on the subjects of the king the crime which he had committed. 
Alonso, too, showed many deep signs of contrition ; and peace 
was at length restored between father and son, which continued 
tili the death of the former. 

Six years after the fatal events of Coimbra, Don Pedro 
ascended the throne of Portugal. His first carö^ was to establish 
the validity of his secret marriage with his once adored, and still 
fondly remembered, Ines de Castro. He publicly attested it 
by oath, placing his hands on the book of the four Evangelists. 
The Bishop of Guarda produced also the dispensation from 
Rome which he had obtained to sanction that prince's union 
with the godmother of his son Ferdinand, and declared he had 
privately performed the marriage rite. 

The remains of Donna Ines de Castro were then disinterred at 
Santa Clara ; and her fond and sorrowing husband caused to be 
performed a ceremony tili then unheard of in history or in fable. 
This was the solemn coronation of her corpse, as Queen of 
Portugal, at the church of Alcoba^a, with a pomp and splendour 
never before witnessed in the kingdom. The royal family, 
nobility,^ and courtiers, did homage to her remains, and kissed 
her withered band, whüst Don Pedro stood by, directing the 
ceremony, as if she had been a living queen.* When this 
august rite of coronation was concluded, the torches that gave 

♦ In the Exhibition at Somerset-house, 1829, there was a very masterly 
picture, representing this august ceremony, by the pencil of St. Evre. 
Doon after, the writer of these pages commenced the present work ; the 
subject of which, as far as it relates to the unfortunate Ines de Castro, was 
suggested, wben viewing that picture, by the effect it produced on her 
mind. 
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light to the festival, now became those of the fimeral, and the 
body of the murdered lady, so lately crowned with this world's 
pomp, was once more consigned with all solemnity and honour 
to the darkness of the tomb. A magnificent monument of 
white marble was soon after erected to her memory. 

These honours paid to the remains of a beloved wife wäre not 
sufficient to satisfy the feelings of a fond and sorrowing husband, 
who could find no peace tili her death should be f ully revenged. 
Her murderers, most probably favoured by Alonso, had fled with 
great secrecy into Castile, and there lived under the protection 
of Peter the Cruel^ a king notorious for his own acts of horror 
and of murder. 

Don Pedro, now himself a king, determined to get the persona 
of these guilty men within his own power. By a treaty set on 
foot between Portugal and Castile, expressly for that purpose, 
he secured, as his prisoners, Gonsalez and Coello. Diego had 
timely notice of his danger, and fled into France, where he died 
in poverty and disgrace : but Gonsalez and Coello suflfered death 
by lingering tonnents; whilst Don Pedro, whose feelings of 
bitter resentment seemed to have arisen almost to madness 
during the execution, looked on exultingly, and reproached them 
to the last for their savage and guilty deed. 

Gonsalez, who retorted fiercely on the prince, suffered with 
a firmness of spirit that, had he been a better man, or had died 
for a less crime, would have excited pity and admiration. As it 
was, execrations followed him and his guilty companion to the 
gKive. 

His vengeance in some measure satisfied, and all nonour paid 
to the memory of his unhappy wife, Don Pedro endeavoured to 
tum his thoughts to the duties of his Station ; but, to the last, 
he was wont frequently, if not daily, to visit her tomb, and theie 
to meditate upon his own approaching death. He lived, how- 
ever, to prove a great and good king ; and so much benefit did 
he confer on the country he govemed, that, when he died, the 
whole kingdom moumed for him as for a father; and said of 
him, as the people of Eome did of Titus, "That either Don 
Pedro should never have been bom, or have never died." 



THE END. 
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DA Y ( WILUAAfy-- 

THE RACEHORSE IN TRAINING, wiA Hints on 

Racing and Racing Reform, to whi^ is added a Chapter an Shoeiog. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, zas. 

DHAUSSONVILLE [VICOMTE)^ 

SALON OF MADAME NECKER. Translated by H. M. 

Troixopb. 3 vols. Crown 8voj x8s. 
DE KONINCK{L. L.) and DIE TZ {E.\— 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture«f Jxtwu Edifffd, wich nctes, hjr&OBSST MauiT> 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



DICKENS {CHARLES)— Supaga 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKEN& Edited 

by his Sister-in>Law and his Eldest Daughter. Two vols. umform with ** T^t 
Charles Dickens Edition " of his Works. Qrown 8vo, 8s. 

THE CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Compiled and Edited by his Eldest Daughter. With Five lUustratiDDS by bis 
Youngest Daughter. In a handsome ficap. 4to volome, zas. 

DI XON ( W. HEP WOR TH)— 

BRITISH CYPRUS. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, iSS. 

DEAYSON {LIEUT.-COL. A. W.y- 

THE CAUSE OF THE SUPPOSED PROPER MOTION 

OF THE FIXED STARS. De«y 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

THE CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION OF THE 

LAST GLACIAL EFOCH OF GEOLOGY. Dony »vo, doth, xos. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYIKG AND 

SKETCHING. Fifth Edition. Post 9vo, doth, 4s. 6d. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION. A Catalogue of Printed Books «icl Manuscripts 
bequeathed by the Rev. Alexander Dyce to the ßoath K^oätogton MuseiUB* 
3 vols. Royal Svo, half-morocco, Z4S. 

A CoUection of Paintings, MiniaJtures, Drawiiags, Engravings, 

Rings, and Miscellaneous Objects, bequeathed bv the Rjetv. Alexander Dyck 
to the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vq, half-iaorooco, 6a. i6d. 

DYCE {WILLIAM), R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN ; OR, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. Fifty 
selected Plates. Folio, sewed, 5s. : mounted, zSs. 

Text 10 Ditto. Sewed. 6d, 
EGYPTIAN ART— 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANOENT EGYPT. By 

G. Pbrrot And C. Chipiez. Tzanslated by Walxer AsMSXSCOiG. ^th over 
600 Illustrations. 2 vols. Rayal Svo, £» ss. 

ELUOT {FRANCESy- 

PICTURES OF OLD :R0ME. New Edition- Post Svo, 
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ELUS (CAPTAIN A. B.)— 

THE LAND OF FETISH. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

ENGEL {CARL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, preceded by an Essay on thcHistory of Mmical Instruments. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTA With numerous Woodcuts. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, s8> 6d. 
ESCOTT {T. H, S.)— 

PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE: Short Biographical 

Sketches. Demy 8vo, los, 6d«. 
EWALD {ALEXANDER CHARLES), F.S.A.^ 

REPRESENTATIVE STATESMENr Political Studies. 

2 vols. Large crown 8^0, £1 4s. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, A PoUtical Biography^ 

J676-174S. Demy Sto, i8s. 
FANE (VlOLETy- 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Village Story), and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Drama, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FEARNLEY (W.)— 

LESSONS IN HORSE JUDGING, AND THE SUM- 

MERING OF HUNTERS. With lUustrations. Crown 8vo« 4s. 
FITZ'PA TRICK ( W, y. )— 

LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

FLEMING {GEORGE), F.R.C.S,-- 

ANIMAL PLAGUES: THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. 8vo, doth, xss. 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. Wrth 37 Hlustrations. 

Second Edition, enlarged. 8vo, sewed, 95. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA : THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 lUnatra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, X5s. 

A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE 

AND POLICE. With 33 lUustrations. a vols. Demy 8vo, 36». 
FORSTER (JOHN), M.P, for Beranck^ 

THE CHRONICLE of JAMES I., KING of ARAGON, 

SURNAMED THE CONQUEROR. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Catalan by the late John Forstjer, M.P. for Berwick. With an HÜstorical 
Introduction by Don Pascual de Gatangos. a vols. Royal 8vo, 28s. 

FORSTER {JOHN)— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Poitraits 

and other lUustrations. xsth Thouaand. 3 -vols. 8vo^ doth, £^ aa. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Illustrated Library E<fidon of Dickens's Works. 3 vols. Demy Svo, £\ 8s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Library Edition. Post 8vo, xos. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Unifonn with 

thfi "C. D." Editiosk. WHh Nmneroos Hhistratiaas. avols. 7s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES 'DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Household Edition. "V^th lUustatXQns by F. Barnaux Crown 410, doth, 5s 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Bio®raL^\^:^^^*VW^^^^^ 

With Portrait. A New axil R«itted'E£tiaa. 'Dcaicü ^o^ tau 



8 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

tORTNIGHTL Y RE VIE W— 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to 

Dec. x866. 6 vols. Cloth, 13s. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 

X3S. each. 

From January, 1873, to the present time, in Half-yearly 

Volumes. Cloth, i6s. each. 

CONTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

the commencement to end of 1878. Sewed, as. 
FORTNUM {C, P. E.)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN in the SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM, with an Introductory Notice. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 

£1 lOS. 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMASCUS, AND 
RHODIAN WARES in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, £^. 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

BRONZES. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 
FRANCATELU {C. E.)— 

ROYAL CONFECTIONER : English and Foreign. A 

Practical Treatise. New and Cheap Edition. With lUustrations. Crown 8TO.5S. 
FRANKS (A, W. )— 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. Num^ 

rous lUustrations and Marks. Large croMOi 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
GALLENGA (ANTONIO)— 

IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years' Travelling 

Impressions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

A SUMMER TOUR IN RUSSIA With a Map. 

Demy 8vo, z^s. 

DEMOCRACY ACROSS THE CHANNEL. Crown 

8vo, 3s. 
GORST (J, £.). Q.C, Af.P.— 

An ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parliamentary 

Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
GRIFFITHS (MAJOR ARTHUR), H.Af. Insptcfor of Prisons— 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. lllustrated. New 

Edition in i vol. Demy 8vo. [In Marck. 

HALL (SIDNEY)— 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

TIES. Fifty Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railwa3rs, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, zos. 6d. 

HARDY (LADY DUFFUS)— 

DOWN SOUTH. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. Sketches 

of an American Tour. Demy 8vo, Z4S. 
HATTON (JOSEPH) and HARVEY (REV. M.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

History, Past and Present, and its Prospects in the Future. lllustrated fron 
Photographs and Sketches spedally made for this work. Demy Svo, z8s. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World and 

the New. a vols. Crown 8vo, z8s. 
HEAPHY (MUSGRAVE)— 

GLIMPSES AND GLEAMS. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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HILDEBRAND {HANS)— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCAN DIN AVI A IN THE 

IPAGAN TIME. lUnstrated. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
HILL (MISS G.)— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARM. SmaU crown 8vo, 3s. 
HITCHMAN (FRANCIS)— 

THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE EARL OF BEACONS- 

FIELD. 3 vols. Demy 8to, £x xzs. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty's Colkctioa at Windsor. Reproduced in AutoCype, in 
poftfolio. £x x6s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD (JOHN)— 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOVELACQUE (ABEL)— 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAOE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLüGY. With Ma;». Laige crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

HOW I BECAME A SPORTSMAN. By "Avon." lUustraled. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
HUMPHRIS (H. Z).)— 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. lUustrated in a 

Series of Examples» Oblong folio, half-boiud, and Text 8vo, doth, £\ xs. 
IRON (RALPH)— 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

JAMES L, KING OF ARAGON (THE CHRONICLE OF), 

SURNAMED THE CONQUEROR. Writtcn by Himsclf. Translatcd from 
the Catalan by the late John Forster, M.P. for Berwick. With an Historical 
Introducdon by Dom Pascuai. de Gayancos. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. aSs. 

JARRY (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON 

MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. By Major- 
Gen. W. C. £. Napier. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

JEANS (W. T.)— 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. Memoire of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inventors. Crown 8vo. 7s. öd.. 

JOHNSON (DR. SAMUEL)— 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS. By A. Main. Crown 

8vo, xos. 6d. 
JONES (CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), R.A.— 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

TONES COLLECTION (HANDBOOK OF THE) IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. lUustrated. Large crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

KEMPIS (THOMAS A)— 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 

Beatttiftdly lUustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, x6s. 
KENT (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS MASTERY OF THE TERRIBLE 
AND PICTURESQUE. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

KLACZKO (M, JULIAN) — 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF kss^ 

PRINCE BISMARCJL TranslatedbyllLBS.TM:t. 1^«.^ «sAeMv^cx'Sj&SQis»^^^ 
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LACORDAIRE'S CONFERENCES. JESUS CHRIST, GOD, 

AND GOD AND MAN. New Ediüon in x yoI. Crown 8vo, U. 
LA VELE YE (EMILE DE\-^ 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Translated by W. Pollard, B.A., St. John's College, Ozfwd. Crown 8vo, ds. 
LEtEVRE (ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Introduction, by A. W. Keane, B.A. Large czown avo^ 7s. 6d. 
LETOURNEAU (DR, CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by 

Henry M. Trollopb. Large crown 8vo, xos. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Illus- 

trations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
LILLY (W. S.)— 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOüGHT. 

One vol. demy Svo. [/» ihi Freu. 

LOW (C. R.)^ 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

Svo, £\ zos. 
LUCAS (CAPTAIN)— 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIER. 

Demy Svo, i6s. 

CAMP LIFE AND SPORT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. With Ulustrations. Demy Svo. im. 
LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)— 

POETICAL WORKS— 

FABLES IN SONG. 2 vols. Fcap. Svo, 12s. 

THE WANDERER. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Tcap. 6s. 

MA CE WEN ( CONS TANCE)— 

ROUGH DIAMONDS : OR, SKETCHES FROM REAL 

LIFE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
MALLET (DR. J. W^.)— 

COTTON : THE CHEMICAL, &c, CONDITIONS OF 

ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIYATION. Post Svo, doth, 7s. 6d. 
MALLET (ROBERT)-^ 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iran. By L. L. De Koninck and £. Disrz. 
Edited, with notes, by Robert Maljlet. Post Svo, cloth, 68. 

GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OF 1857. 

First Principles of Observational Seismology, as developed in the Report to the 
Royal Society of London. Maps and numerous Ulustrations. a voU. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, jQ^ 3s. 

MASKELL ( WILLIAM^- 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE IVORIES, ANCIENT AND 

MEDIiEVAL, in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with a Prt&oe. 
With numerous Photographs and Woodcuts. Royal Svo, haJf-morocco, £z xs. 

IVORIES : ANCIENT AND MEDIiEVAL. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 

LECTIONS. With lUustratians. Large cnxvm 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 
McCOAN (J. CARULE)— 

OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. Turkey in Aslil: Its 

Gbographv, Races, Rbsouxcss, AMD Government. With M^. s vois. 
lorge crown Svo, £x 4s« 
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fBR EDITH (GEORGE)-^ 

MODERN LOVE AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE, WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. Fcap. doth, 6s. 
fERIVALE (HERMAN CHARLES)-^ 

BINKO'S BLUES. A Tale for ChUdren of all Growths. 

Illustrated by Edgar Gibekmk. Small flcovn Bwd. [/» the Press^ 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems, Crown 8vo, 9s. 
FAUCIT OF BALLIOL. Crown 8vo, fis. 

^OLES WORTH ( W. NASSA CT)— 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTQNE MINISTRY, 1874. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, xBs. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, ys. 6d, 

rORLEY (HENRY)— 

ENGLISH WRITERS. Vol. I. Part L THE CELTS 

AND ANGLO-SAXONS. With an Introductory Sketch of the Four Periods of 
English Literafure. Part IL FROM THE CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 
(Making 2 vols.) Svo, cloth, £i 2s. 

VoL II. Part I. FRQM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 

Svo, cloth, Z2S. 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 

20 Charts. Second Edition, -with Index. Royal 4to, doth, izs. 

In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containine Three Charts, eadi is. 6d. 
Part III., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part lll. also kept in Sections, Xj 2, and 5.. 
IS. 6d. each ; 3 and 4 tpgethfii^ 3&. %^ The Charta sold separatdy. 

fQRLEY [JOHN)— 

LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Populär 

Edition. 4to, sewed, xs. Bovmd in cloth, ss. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 

COBDEN. Fourdi Thousand. 2 vols. DemySvo, ;^x 12s. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOP.^DISTS. 2 vols. 

Demy Svo, £\ 6s. 

NK^Wr UNIFORM KDITION. 
LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Large 

(crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. Large crown Svo, 6s. 
ROUSSEAU. Large crown Svo, 9s. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPiEDISTS. Large 

crown Svo, 12s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 

Svo, 6s. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series. umhe Press, 
ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 

Edition. Demy Svo, doth, 3s. 
UNTZ (EUGENE), From the Frtnch vf— 

RAPHAEL: HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND TIMES. 

Edited by W: Armstrong. lUustzated «n^ ZSS Wood Engxavings and 42 Füll- 
page Plates. Imperial Svo, 36s. 
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MURPHY (7. i/.)— 

RAMßLES IN NORTH -WEST AMERICA. With 

Frontispiece and Map. 8to, i(Sft. 
MURRAY {ANDREW), F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume- 

rous Illustrations. "Laxgt crown 8to, 7s. 6d. 
NAPIER {MAJ.GEN. W.C.E.)— 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRVS OUTPOST DUTY. 

With TREATISES ON MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON 
RüAD-MAKING. Third Editk». Crown 8vo, 5s. 
NECKER {MADAME)-^ 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKEIL By Vicomte 

d'Haussokvillb. Translated by H. M. Trollopb. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 
NESBITT {ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS. lUustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NEVINSON {HENRY)— 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
NEWTON {£. TÜLLE Y), PCS.- 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with ComparatiTe 
Description arranged in a Tabular form. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
NORMAN {C. B.), late ofthe <^h Li^ht Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps— 

TONKIN ; OR, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. Demy 

8vo, with Maps, 14s. 
OLIVER {PROFESSOR), PR.S., &'c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

ORDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FÜR THE 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KEN SINGTON. WUh 
109 Plates. Oblong 8vo, piain, z6s. ; coloured, jQi 6s. 

PERROT {GEORGES) and CHIPIEZ {CHARLES)— 

CHALDiEA AND ASSYRIA, A HISTORY OF ART IN. 

Translated by Walter Armstrovg, B.A. Oxon. With 452 Illustrations. arols. 
Demy 8vo. Uniform with ** Ancient Egyptian Art." 42s. 

ANCIENT EGYPT, A HISTORY OF ART IN. Trans- 

lated from the Fr6nch by W. Armstrong. With over 600 Illustrations. 2 vok. 
Imperial 8vo, 42s. 
POLLEN {J. H.)— 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an 
Introduction, and Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photographs and Woodcnts. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, £x xs. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2S. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
POLLOK {LIEUT.-COLONEL)— 

SPORT IN BRITISH BURMAH, ASSAM, AND THE 

CASSYAH AND JYNTIAH HILLS. With Notes of Sport in the Billy Dis- 
tricts of the Northern Division, Madras Presidency. With Illustrations and 3 
Maps. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, £i 4s. 
POYNTER {E. J.), R.A,— 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Second Edition. Large 

crown 8vo, os. 
PRAED {MRS. CAMPBELL)— 

AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. Cheap Edition. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

NADINE. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MOLOCH. Cheap Edition. [intJuPfttt. 
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PRINSEP ( VAL\ A^R.A.— 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps made during a Tour to the Courts of the Principal Rajahs and Princes 
of India. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £i xs. 

PUCKETT {R, CAMPBELL), Ph.D., Bonn University— 

SCIOGRAPHY ; or, Radial Projection of Shadows. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
RAUSDEN {LADY GWENDOLEN)— 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. lUustrated. Containing 46 Illustra- 

tiocs from Original Drawings, and numerous other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 21s-. 
REDGRAVE {GILBERT)— 

PRE-GHRISTIAN ORNAMENTATION. Translated 

from the German and edited. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 

[In the Press. 
REDGRA VE (GILBER T R. )— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Reogravb, R.A. With Woodcuts. Large crown Bvo, cloth» 
2s. 6d. 

REDGRA VE {RICHARD)— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. 24mo, 

cloth, 9d. 
REDGRA VE {SAMUEL)— 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS- 

TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo-lithographs and 
other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, £x zs. 

RENAN {ER NEST)— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. Translated from • 

the original French by C. B. Pitman, and revised by Madame Renan. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

RIANO {JUAN F.)— 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. lUustrated. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
ROBINSON {JAMES F. )— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Large crown 8vo, 55. 
ROBINSON (7. C)— 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. With 20 Engravings. Royal 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROBSON {GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Illus- 

trated by a Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
sewed, 8s. 

ROBSON {REV, J. H), M.A., LLM.— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Post 8vo, 6s. 
ROCK {THE VERYREV. CANON), D.D.— 

ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A Descriptive and lUustrated 

Catalogue of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 
and Tapestries in the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vO| half-morocco, 
£\ xxs. 6d. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. WiÜviium^iou^^OQ^i.üöX's.. \äx5|^ 

crown 8vo, clothf 2s. 6d. 
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HOLAND {ARTHUR)— 

FARMING FOR PLEASXJRE AND PROFIT. Edited 

by William Ablbtt. % rdk. Larn csvirft 9ms $*• esda. 
DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGElfXMT OF COWS, &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPINC. 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAHSNTATTOX OR PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND, IRRIGATION, MANURES, ft& 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LAHDSL 
MARKET GARDENINa 

RUSDEN (G. WX for manyyears CUrk qf tie ParHawunt in Victoria- 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. Wuh a Coloured Map. 

3 Vols. Demy Svo, 5o>> 

A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 

with Maps, 50s. 
SALUSBURY {PHILIP H, Ä)— 

TWO MONTHS WITH TCHERNAIEFF IN SERVIA. 

Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON {MRS. )— . 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, the 

vEgean, the lonian, and the Eosdacy aad a voyage down the Daaiibc. With a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and lUustra- 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 145. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy 8vo, z8s. 
SIMMONDS {T, L.)— 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial 

Uses, and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d.K 
• SMART {HA WLEY)— 

SALVAGE. A Collection of Stories. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 
HARD LINES, i vol. Crown Svo, 6s. 

SMITH {MAJOR R. MURDOCK), R.E,— 

PERSIAN ART. Second Edition, with additional Dltistra- 

tions. Large crown 8vo, as. 
ST. CLAIR\s.G.B,)- 

TWELVE YEARS' RESIDENCE IN BUUBARIA 

Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 9s. 
STORY {W, W.)— 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait Crown 8vo, doth, los. 6d, 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, los. 6d. 
SUTCUFFE {JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENT« GUIDE 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, with Measurements in feet and inches of 
Full-Grown Figures of Both Sexes and of Various Ages. By Dr. G. Scmadow, 
Member of the Academies, Stockhohn, Dresden, Rome, &c. &c. Translated by 
J. J. Wright. Flates reprodaced by J. ScTCLiFrE. Oblong folio, 31«^ 6d. 

TANNER {PROFESSOR), F.C.S.— 

HOLT CASTLE ; or, Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

JACK'S EDUCATION; OR^ HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. Second Edition* Crown 8to, 3s. 6d* 
TOPIN ARD {DR. PA UL\- 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

Broca. With numttous l\\va\x«.^vwQ&. 'Lax^^ccowuSvo, 7s. 6d. 
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kAILL {H. D.)— 

THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the 

Dead« Detny 8vo« xas. 
ROLLOPE {ANTHONY)^ 

AYALA'S ANGEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 8vo. ;^r 4s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, in 8 vols., large crown 8ro, handsomely pdntcd, each vol. containin; 
Frontispiece. 6s. each. 



THE WARDEN and BAR- 
CHESTER TOWERS. avoU 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 

LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 3 vols. 



riOLLOPE {MR. and MRS, THOMAS ADOLPHUS)-^ 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ITALIAN POETS. z vols^ 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 
mVERSAL— 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE pF BOOKS ON ART. 

Compiled for the use of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom. In 2 vols. Crown 4to, half-morocco, £2 2s. 

Supplemental Volume to Ditto. 

ERON [EUGENE)^ 

.^STHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
rALE (REV. HENRY JOHN), M.A.— 

MY GRANDFATHERS POCKET BOOK, from 1701 to 

1796. Author of •* Sword and Surplice." Demy 8vo, 12s. 
/ATSON {ALFRED E. T.) 

SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. lUustrated 

by John Sturgbss. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
7ESTW00D (J. O.), M.A., E.L.S., 6»^:.— 

CATALOGUE OF THE FICTTLE IVORIES IN THE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. ^ With an Account of the Continental 
CoUections of Classical and Medixval Ivories. Royal 8vo, half-mcM'Occo, £x 4g. 

7HBELER {G. P,)— 

VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. A Chronicle of 

H.R.H.'s Joumeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 
7HITE { WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS IN TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, and 

Paneveggio. Large crown 8vo, 149. 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post 8m With a Map. 

Fifth Edition. 4t. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. Post 8vo. With4 Maps. Third Edition. 4s. 
riLDFOWLER— 

SHOOTING, YACHTING, AND SEA-FISHING TRIPS, 

at Home and on the Continent, Second Series. By " Wildfowlsr,'* " Sna?« 
SHOT." 2 vols. Crown 8vo, £x is. 

SHOOTING AND FISHING TRIPS IN ENGLAND, 

FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, ANI> BAVARIA. ITe« 

Edition, with Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. 

riLL-O'-THE-WISPS, THE, Translated from the Gennan 

of Marie Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart With Illustrations. Crowa Evo^ 
7s. 6d. 



l6 BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 

WORNUM{R. N.y- 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER- 

ISTICS OF STYLES. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Orna- 
mental Art. With many lUustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal 8vo, doth, 8s. 

WORSAAE {J. J. A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and lUustratioos. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

WYLDE (A T HERTON)— 

MY CHIEF AND I; OR, SIX MONTHS IN NATAL 

AFTER THE LANGALIBALELE OUTBREAK. With Portrait of Colooel 
Dumford, and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 145. 

YEO {DR. y. BURNEY)— 

HEALTH RESORTS AND THEIR USES : BEING 

Vacation Studies in various Health Resorts. Crown Svo, 8s. 
YOUNGE{C. D.)— 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, zamo, doth, 4s. 6d. 



SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM DESCRIPTIVE AND 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 

Royal 8vo, htUf-baund, 

BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN. By C. D. E. Fortnum. 

£\ xos. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 

MANUSCRIPTS. 2 vols. 148. 

DYCFS COLLECTION OF PAINJINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

&c. 6s. 6d. 

FURNITURE AND WOODWORK, ANCIENT AND 

MODERN. By J. H. Pollen. ^\ xs. 

GL ASS VESSELS. By A. Nesbitt. i8s. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. By J. G. Pollen. 

IVORIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIÄVAL. By W. Maskell. 

2XS. 

IVORIES, FICTILE. By J. O. Westwood. £\ 4s. 
MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMAS- 

CUS AND RHODIAN WARES. By C. D. E. Fortnum. ;C2. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By C. Engel. 12s. 
SCULPTURE, ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLB 

AGES. By J. C. Robinson. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SWISS COINS. By R. S. Poole. £2 los. 
TEXTILE FABRICS. By Rev. D. Rock. £\ iis. 6d 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By S. Redgrave. £1 is. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART. 2 vols. 

Small 4to, ^i xs. each. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF ART. Suppl^ 

mentary vol. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Puhlisked for the Committee of tke Council on Edtuation, 

ART IN RUSSIA. Forming a New Volume of the South Ken- 

sington Art Handbooks. With numerous lUustrations. Crown 8vo. \In the Press. 

FRENCH POTTERY. Forming a New Volume of the South 

Kensington Art Handbooks. With lUustrations. CroMOi 8vo. \In. the Press* 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

Times to the Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Worsaae, Hon. F. S.A., 
M.R.I.A., &c. &c. With Map and Woodcuts, Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hans Hildbbrand, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. Woodcuts. Large 
crown Svo, 3S. 6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES. By Professor Church. With lUus- 

trations. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 

BiRDwooD, C.S.L With Map and 174 lUustrations. Demy Svo, 14s. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 

TIONS. By W. Maskbll. With lUustrations. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. 

Illustrated. Large crown Svo, 4s. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. Illustrated. Large crown 

Svo, 2s. 6d. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. By John Hunger- 

FORD Pollen. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred Champeaux. With Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnüm, F.S.A. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A.. 

Oxon. Illustrated. Large crown Svo, sewed, 6d. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and Value. By T. L. Simmonds. With numerous lUustrations. Large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and Uses 

of Food ; intended chiefly as a Guide to the Food Cöllection in the Bethnal Green 
Museum. By A. H. Church, M.A., Oxon. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

SCIENCE CONFERENCES. DeUvered at the South Ken- 

sington Museum. 3 vols. Crown Svo, 6s. each. 
Vol. I. — Physics and Mechanics. 

Vol. II. — Chemistry, Biology, Physical Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

Aptbra. With numerous lUustrations. Large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. Edited by 

A. W. Franks. Numerous lUustrations and Marks. Large crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN CÖLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With 242 

lUustrations. Large crown Svo, 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With numerous Woodcnts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

JONES CÖLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. "V^th Portrait and lUustrations. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS-Owi/w««/. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. By Wilfred 

Cripps. With namerous lUustrations. Large crown 8vo, doch, 2s. od. 

rVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIÄVAL. By William 

Maskbll. "V^th numerons Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITÜRE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By John Hungsrfqso Pollbn. With namerous Woodcuts. Large 
crown 8vo, 3S. 6d. 

MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnüm, RS. A. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic Illus- 

trations. By Jambs Bbll, Principal of the Somerset House Laboratory. 

Part 1. — Tea, Coflfee, Cocoa, Sugar, &c. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

Part II. — Milk, Butter, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &c. Large crown Svo, 2s, 6J. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. With numerous 

Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writtngs and 

Addresses of Richard Rbdgravb, R.A. By Gilbert R. Reooravr. With 
Woodcuts. Large crown Svo, as. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. Second 

Edition, with additional lUustrations. Large crown Svo, as. 

FREE EVENING LECTURES. Delivered in connection with 

the Special Loan CoUection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876. Large crown Svo, Ss. 



CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 

CHKAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

In 23 vols,f Crown 8v0y clothj £y S^- 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 

A History. 2 vols., 12s. 

OLTVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS and SPEECHES, with Elud- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., iSs. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING, x vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £i 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES ON HEROES. x vol., 6s. 



LATTE R-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

z vol., 6s. 

CHARTISM AND PAST AND 
PRESENT. I vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN OF MUSiEUS. TIECK, 
AND RICHTER, x vol., &. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Göthe. 
A Translation a vols., las, 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called Fredeidck the Gr«U. 
7 vols., £2 9s. 



I-IBRARY KDITION GOMPLETE. 
Handsomely printed in 84 ^ols., dexny 8vo, eioth^ SUS. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinioos üf Herr 

Teufelsdröckh. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. AHistoiy. 3vo&,eadi5S. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) yfO^KS-Continutd. 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 1872. Portrait and Plates, gs. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait. 

6 vols., each gs. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7s. 6d. 

FAST AND PRESENT. 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELUS LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Pqrtraits. 5 vols., each gs. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

each gs. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE POR- 

TRAITS OF JOHN KNOX; AND GENERAL INDEX. WUkPortrait 

lUustrations. 8vo, cloth, gs. 



EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY : also AN ESSAY ON THE 

PORTRAITS OF JOHN KNOX. Crown 8vo, with Portrait Dloitiations, 
7s. 6d. 



PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

In J7 vols.^ small Crown 8vo. Frice 2s. each vol,y bound in cloth ; or in:sttc>^ 

37 vols. in ig, cloth gilt, for £s ^4^* 



SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWELUS LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES. 5 vols. 

ON HEROES AND HERO 
WORSHIP. 

FAST AND PRESENT. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

10 vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MIJ. 
SiEUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 

2 vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 
WAY ; Essay on the Poxtraits of Kdox^ 
and General Index. 



SIXPENNY EDITION. 

4/^, sewed, 

SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth ThousanA 

HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS: Burns, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond 

Necklace. 
The above are also to be had in i voL, 2s. 6d, 

B 2 



10 BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
In Demy Sifo, 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With lUustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engrared by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty lUustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, ;^z xs. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three lUustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £1 zs. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £i IS. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With Forty lUustrations by George 

Cruikshank. Cloth, £1 xs. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £i zs. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x zs. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £i zs. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£r xs. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 

£x zs, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five lUus- 

trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform witk 
the other volumes, £x zs. 

BARNABY RUDGE : a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight lUustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with 
the other volumes, £\ xs. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing-— The Christmas Card; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Houie. 
With all the original lUustrations. Cloth, Z2S. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

Tolume. Cloth, £1 zs. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four lUustrations 

by George Cruikshank. Cloth, zzs. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illus- 

trations by Phiz. Cloth, 9s. 

\* The remainder of Dickens^ s Works wert not originaUy printed in DemySifO* 
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DICKENSS (CHARLES) WORKS- Continued. 

LIBRARY KDITION. 

In Post 8vo. With the Original IllustrationSy jo vols,^ clothy £12. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP& REPRINTED PIECES 36 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 

BLEAK nOuSE... ••• >.. ... ... ... 

LITTLE DORRIT 

DOMBEY AND SON 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 

OLIVER TWIST 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES 

CHRISTMAS STORIESfrom "Household Words," &c. 14 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. With lUustrations. 

Uniform with this Edition, i vol. los. 6d. 

THE " CHARLES DICKENS " EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, In 21 vols,, cloth, wüh lUustrations^ £^ i6s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 

DOMBEY AND SON 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK HOUSE 

LITTLE DORRIT ... ... ... ... ... ... 

CUR MUTUAL FRIEND 

BARNABY RUDGE 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from " Household Words " ... 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OLIVER TWIST 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

TALE OF TWO CITIES 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Numerous lUiis'trations 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.^ 
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BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS— Gm/mKAf: 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Campute imjo Volumes, Demy &üo^ ras. euch ; or set, £/§. 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a larger type tban has faeen 
ampbyed in any previous edition. Tbe type has been cast especially for it. aad 
Cbepag^ b of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens,, whicb, 
various as have been the forms of publicaUon adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a reaBy 
handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all tbe minor writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to 
preserre. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With 40 inustrations by George Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 Illustrations by Phiz. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustiatia» by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by 
Cattermole, &c. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 4 Illustrations by Phiz. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY. i voL With 8 
Illustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. With 40 lUustrations by Phiz. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. Witii 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations by Slr Edwin Landseer, R.A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From "Household Words" and "All the %ar 
Roimd.") With 14 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STCffilES. "With 12 Illustrations by & U 
FiWes. 
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DICKEXS'S (CHARLES) WOKKS-^QmünmcL 



HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 



CompUU in, 22 V(^Mma, Crown 4/0, claih, £4 Ss, 6d, 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. with 59 mustrations. doth, 5s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, iwüi 60 lÜTistratioiis and a Portrait, doth, 55. 

BLEIAK HOUSE. with 61 mustrations, doth, 5s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Dhistrations, doth. 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 mostraüans, doth, 55. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 ElnstratiOTS, doth, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 59 Ehistiations, doth. 5s. 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 61 mustrations, doth, 5s. 

EDWIN DROOD ; REPRINTED PIECES ; and other Siories, with 30 
tions, doth, 5s. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. Br John Forstee. With 40 mustrations. Ck>lh,SS» 

BARNABY RUDGE. with 46 TUmtfratinns doth, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 32 mustrations, doth, 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. with 23 mustrations, doth, 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 musüalions, doth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 mustrations, doth, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY *' BOZ," with 36 lUnstiations, doth, 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 mustrations, doth, 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 mustrations, doth, 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 mustrations, doth, 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PJCTURES FROM ITALY, ^th 18 
doth, 3s- 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 mustrations, doth, 3s. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations. doth, 2s. 6d. 



MB.* X)XC11£V5S BJIABINGS. 



CHRISTMAS CAKOL IN yw</^y,^ 



IS. 



CRICKET ON THK IM-.A^'Ui. n.. 
CHIMES : A OObJ JN b J <jV /, /*,. 



^v 



7 'JVn OF LITTLE DOMBEY, k, 
V^J'M TKAVLLLER, BOOTS AT 
^nZ HOLLYTREE INN, 



A CHRISTMAS CAROJ., ^vU m^^ C},him} Colonred Hates. 



BOOKS PUBUSHED BY 



DICKENS^S (CHARLES) W0RKS-O«/ww^ 

THE POPULÄR LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, 

In 30 VoU.^ large croum &w, price £(>; separaU Vols. 4s. each. 

An £diti'>n printed oa good paper, containing niastradons selected firom 
the Household Edidoo, on Plate Paper. Each Volume has about 450 pages 
and 16 fiill-page lUustratioiis. 



SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 
PICKWICK. 2 Tols. 
OLIVER T\\aST. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 yoIs. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 yoIs. 
DOMBEV AND SON. 2 yoIs. 



OLD CURIOSITY SHOP AND 

REPRINTED PIECES. 2to1s. 
BARNABY RÜDGE. 2 vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL 

LER. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 



DAVID COPPERFIELD. ,voU. J^VlD's'^h^STORy'of'eNG. 

LAND. 



CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2yo1s. 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 



EDWIN DROOD and MISCEL 

LANIES. 
PICT U RES FROM ITALY AND 

AMERICAN NOTES. 



The Cheapest and Handlest Edition of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Pocket- Volume Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. 
In 30 Vols, smallfcap. Svo,£2 5s. 

Niew and Cheap hsue of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

In pocket volumes. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 8 lUustraüons, cloth, as. 
OLIVER TWIST, with 8 lUustrations, cloth, is. 
SKETCHES BY " BOZ," with 8 Illustrations, clodi, is. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 8 lUustrations, cloth, 2s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. with x6 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 

AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 8 lUustrations, cloth,'is.6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, is. 6d. 

SIXPKNNY RKPRINTS. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE 

HAUNTED MAN. 

By Charles Dickens. lUustrated. 

READINGS FROm'"tHE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS. 

At teltcted and read by himself and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

(III.) 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Story, and THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

Illtutrated. 
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ListofBoohs, Draujing Examples, Dlagrams, Models, 

Instruments, etc., 



INCLUDING 



THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 



CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY. 8vo, sewcd, is. 
BENSON ( W. )— 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, cloth, 15$. 

MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illustrations. zamo, doth, 2s. 6d. 
BRADLEY (THOMAS), of the Royal Military Academy , Wooltoich— 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Parts, with 60 Plates. Oblong folio, half-bound, each i>art i6s. 
Selections (from the above) of 20 Plates, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, i6s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations. Post 8yo, 7s. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, 5s. 
DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24mo, 

sewed, sd. 
CARROLL [JOHN)— 

FREEHAND DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE BLACK 

BOARD. 6s. 
CUBLEY {W. H.)^ 

A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING. With 

Illustrations and Examples. Imperial 410, sewed, 8s. 
D AVISO N (ELLIS A.)-~ 

DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Post 

Syo, 3s. 

MODEL DRAWING. i2mo, 3s. 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER : A Guide in 

Building, Making. and Repairing. With numerous Illustrations, drawn on Wood 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, xos. 6d. 



BOOKS PÜBLISffED BY 



DELAMOTTE (/». H.}— 

PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

xamo^ js. 6d. 
DYCE^ 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN : ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. 
Saudi folio, sewed, 5s. : moantcd, xSs. 

INTRODUCTION TO DITTO. Fcap. 8vo, 6d 

FOSTER (VEREy- 

DRAWING-BOOKS : 

(«) Forty-two Nnmbers, at zd. eadu 

{b) Forty-six Nnmbers, at ' d. eadu The sct b iodudes the subjects in a. 

DRAWING-CARDS : 

Freehand Drawing : First Grade, Sets I., II., III., price zs. each. 

Seoood Giade. Set I., prioe as. 

HENSLO W (PROFESSORy- 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 

PRACTICAL. LESSONS ON BOTANY. Prepared for South Kensington 
Museum. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

JACOBSTHAL (E.)— 

GRAMMATIK DER ORNAMENTE, in 7 Parts of 20 

Plates each. Piice, unmounted, £z 13$. 6d. ; mounted on cardboard, £ii 4s. 
The Parts can be had separately. 

JEWITT— 

HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. i8mo, 

doth, zs. 6d. 
KENNEDY {JOHN)— 

FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. i2ino,6(L 
FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. i6mo, is. 

LINDLEY {JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION : Principles to be 

Obsenred in the Delineatlon of Plants. z2mo, sewed, zs. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the large 

Diagrams. 2 vols., £\ zs. 
NEWTON {E, TULLEY), F.G.S.— 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A 

CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, bcing a Catalogue with Comparative De- 
scriptions arranged in a Tabular Form. Demy 8vo, 3s. 

OLIVER {PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

Z09 Plates. Oblong 8vo, cloth. Piain, z6s.; coloured, £x 6s. 
POYNTER {E. J.), R.A., issued under ihe superinUndence of— 

ELEMENTARY, FREEHAND, ORNAMENT: 

Book I. Simple Geometrical Forms, 6d. 
„ II. Conventionalised Floral Forms, &c., 6d. 
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POYNTER (E, J.), R.A.—Continued, 

FREEHAND— FIRST GRADE: 

Book I. Simple Objects and Oxnaxnent, 6d. 

„ II. Various Objects, 6d. 

„ III. Objects and Architectnral Ornaments, 6d. 

„ IV. Architectural Ornament, 6d. 

„ V. Objects of Glass and Bottery, 6d. 

„ VI. Common Objects, 6d. 

FREEHAND— SECOND GRADE: 

Book I. Various Forms of Anthermion, &c, zs. 

„ II. Greek, Roman, and Venetian, is. 

„ III. Italian Renaissance, zs. 

„ IV. Roman, Italian, Japanese, &c. zs. 

THE SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING CARDS, 

Containing the same examples as the books : 
Elementary Freehand Cards. Four packets, gd. each. 
First Grade Freehand Cards. Six packets, zs. each. 
Second Grade Freehand Cards. Four packets, zs. 6d. each 

REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 

Edition. 24mo, sewed, gd. 
ROBSON {GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Oblong 

folio, sewed, 8s. 
WALLIS (GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d.; mounted, 8s. 

WORNUM (R. N. )— 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES : An Intro- 

duction to the Study of the History of Omamental Art. Royal 8vo, 8s. 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. Containing 150 

Copies. z6mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM : CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF. Ninth Edition. 8vo, 7s. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use of 

Children from four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Comniled by 
a Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Art Teacher. 
Seven Books in 4to, sewed : 

Book I Letters, 8d. Book IV. Objects, 8d. 

„ 11. Ditto, 8d. _ „ V. Leaves, 8d. 

„ VI. Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 

„ VII. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d. 



„ III. Geometrical and Omamental 
Forms, 8d. 



♦ « 



** Or in Sets of Seven Books, 4s. 6d. 

ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWING-BOOK, 16 Parts, 

71 Plates. Folio, £1 Z2S. ; mounted, £'i 4s. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, is. 
DIAGRAM OF THE COLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM, 

with Explanatory Letterpress, <m roUer, zos. 6d. 
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COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING: 

DYCES ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 50 Sdect«d Pktts, 
mounted back and front, x8s. ; unmounted, sewed, 5s. 

WEITBRICHT-S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduccd by Henaan, 
Z2 Plates, mounted back and front, 8s. 6d. ; unmounted, 2s. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by HefmM, 
90 Plates, mounted back and front, 15$. ; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 

OUTLINES OF TARSIA, from Grüner, Four Plates, mounted, 36. 6d, w 
mounted, yd. 

ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d. ; unmounted, sd. 

OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, is. 

WALLIS'S DRAWING-BOOK, mounted, 8s., unmounted, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, Eight Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d.; 
unmounted, 8d. 

COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING: 

COURSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. Barcub (French), 90 Selected Sheets, iz at ss. 
and 9 at 3s. each. £2 9s. 

ARCHITECl'URAL STUDIES. By J. B. Triton. 10 Plates, £i, 

MECHANICAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tripon. xss. per dozen. 

FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, sd.; mounted, is. lA, 

TWEI.VE HEADS after Holbein, selected from bis Drawings in Her Majesty's 
CoUection at Windsor. Reproduced in Autotype. Half imperial, £\ x6s. 

LESSONS IN SEPIA, 9s. per dozen, or zs. each. 

COLOURED EXAMPLES: 

A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, xs. 6d.; unmounted, gd. 

CAMELLIA, mounted, 3s. 9d. 

COTM ANS PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of 9), mounted, xss. 

„ SEPIA DRAWINGS (set of 5), mounted, £x, 

ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (Six), at 4s. each, or the »et, £1 48. 

SOLID MODELS, &c. : 

*Box of Models, £x 4s. 

A Stand with a universal Joint, to show the solid ccdels, &c., £\ z8s. 
*One Wire Quadrangle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. One 

solid cube. One Skeleton Wire Cube. One Sphere. One Cone. One Cylinder. 

One Hexagonal Prism. £2 as. 

Skeleton Cube inwood, 3s. 6d. 
x8-inch Skeleton Cube in wood, X2S. 

*Three objects difortn in Pottery : 

Indian Jar, \ 

Celadon Jar, > x8s. 6d. 

Bottle, ) 

*Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, £2 xxs. 
*Three selected Vases in Earthenware, x8s. 

Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, xos. each. 
^Davidson's Smaller Solid Models, in Box, £2, containing — 



2 Square Slabs. 
9 Oblong Blocks (steps). 
8 Cubes. 
Square Blocks. 



Octagon Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed Cross. 



Triangulär Prism 
Pyramid, EquilateraL 
Pyramid, Isoscelcs. 
Square Block. 



* Models, &c, «ntered as sets, can only be supplied in sets. 
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SOLID MODELS, 9ic.—Qmtifiutd. 

* DftTidsoD's Advanced Di a w in g Modds, £/^ — Tbe fonawing is a Ixief « i #ari?|^wa 
of die Modds : — ^An Obe&k— oooiposed c£ % Octagooal Slabs, 36 and ao bk&cs 
across, and cach 2 incfaes h^;h ; z Cabe, la incbes edge ; i Moooath (Kxmäic 
tbe body of die obdisk) 3 feet faigli ; z Pyramid, 6 incbes base ; tbe «-"»pVt^ 
ofcject is dins neariy 5 feet bigb. A Market Gross— composed of 3 Stabs» 24, iS^ 
and Z3 incbes aoxiss and cach 3 incbes bigb ; z Uprigbt, 3 feet bigb ; aCicssAzs^ 
nnited by mortise and tenoo joints ; complete beignt, 3 feet 9 inciies. A Stcp- 
Ladder, 23 incbes bigb. A Kiteben Table, X4% incbes bigb. A Cbair to 
^lond. A Foor-Ieeged Stool, witb projecting top and cross raus, beigbt 14 ii 
A Tob, witb y*»nM^ and projecting boops, and tbe divisions betweea tbe 
l^ainly mazked. A stroog Tresde, x8 incbes bigb. A Hollow Cyfindcr, 9 incbes 
m diameter, and X2 incbes k»g, dirided lengtbwise. A HoIIow Spboe, 9 incbes 
in diameter, divided into senü-spheres, ooe of wbicb is again divided into q^ianers ; 
tbe semi-sirfiere, wben placed on tbe cj^inder, gives tbe form and principies of 
ahading a doae, iHiilst ooe of tbe qoarten placed oa baif tbe cylindcr fonu a 

*Davidsoo*s Apparatos for Teacbing Practical Geometiy (33 modeb), £$. 

''Binn's Models for lUnstzating tbe Elementary Prindplesof Ottb<^rapbic Prajectica as 
applied to Mecbanical Drairing, in box, £\ los. 



BfUler's Class Drawing Models.— These Models are pardcolarly adapted fcc ^ 

large classes; tbe stand is Tery stron^, and tbe oniversal Joint will bold dtt 
Models in any posicion. Wood Models : Square Prisni, 12 incbes side, iS incbes 
high; Hezagonal Prv-m, 14 inches side, 18 incbes high; Cube, i^ incbes side: 
Cylinder, 13 incbes diameter, x6 incbes high ; Hexagon Pyramid, 14 incbes 
diameter, 22^^ indies side ; Siquare Pyramid, 14 incbes side, 33 S incbes side : 
Cone, 13 incbes diameter, 22^ inches side ; Skdeton Cube, 19 inches solid vood 
xVi. inch Square; Intersecting Cirdes, 19 inches solid wood 2^ hy i^ incbes;. 
Wire Models : Triangulär Prism. 17 indies side, 32 inches hieb ; Square Prtsm, 
i^ inches »de, ao inches hii^h ; Hexagonal Prism, 16 inches diameter, 31 indkes 
higb ; Cjrlinder, 14 inches diameter, 2z inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, i3 indies 
diameter, 24 incbes high ; Square Pyramid. 17 inches side, 24 inches high : Cone, 
Z7 incbes side, 34 inches high ; Skdeton Cube. i^ inches side; Intersecting Cirdes 
29 inches side ; Piain Orde, 19 inches side ; Plam Square, 19 incbes side. Table, 
37 incbes by 2zH incbes. Stand. Tbe set complete, jCi4 13s. 

Vulcanite Set Square, 5s. 

Large Compasses, witb dialk-boMer, 5s. 
*Slip, two set Squares and T sqtuu«* 5S> 
*Parkes's Case of Instrumeots, containing 6-incb compasses witb pen and poxül 1^, 5s. 

*Frize Instrument Gase, witb 6-inch compasses pen and pencU leg, 3 small compasses, 
pen and scale, 18s. 
6-indi Compasses, witb «hifting pen and pmnt, 4s. 6d. 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE SHEETS. By Jomw Dkbw, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. Prepared for tbe Com- 
mittee of CooncU on Education. Sheets, jCa &i. ; on roUers and vamisbed, ;C4 4s. 

BOTANICAL : 

NINE SHEETS. lünstrating a Practical Metbod of Teacbing BoCany. By Professor 
Hbnslow, F.L.S. ;^; on roUers and vamisbed, jCs 3S> 

CLASS. DIVISION. SBCTIOir. DIAGKAM. 

^Thalamiflofal .. x 



Diootyledoo 



iGlniMcooas 



\ Inoomplete 
Gymootpsiiuotis <• 
fPetaloid .. ..fSuperior 

(Inferior .. 



4 



7 
8 

9 



* Moddi» fte., «ittrtd ai Mtt, can onlj b« tnpplMd m tett. 



30 BOQKS PÜBLISHED BY 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION : 

TEN SHEETS. By William J. Glxnny, Professor of Drawing, King's College. 

In sets, j^z zs. 
LAXTON'S EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN TWO 

DIVISIONS, containingja Inmerial Plates, £z. 
BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. xx Sheets. 

as. gd. Moonted, ss. 6d» 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bwstow, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
A Sheet, 4s.; on roller.and varnished, 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICAL : 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE AKTS 
GENERALLY. By Dr. John Anderson. 

8 Diagrams, highly coloured on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches by 2 
feet 6 inches. Sheets £,\ per set ; mounted on roUers, £2, 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. By Professor Goodeve 
and Professor Shelley. Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, 
highly coloured. 

Sets of 41 Diagrams (52)^ Sheets), £^ 6s. ; varnished and 
mounted on roUers, £\\ iis. 

MACHINE DETAILS. By Professor Unwin. z6 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, 
^-i 2S. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, £z i4S' 

SELECIED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES, OF IRON AND WOOD (Frcnch). 
By Stanislas Pettit. 60 Sheets, ;C3 5S. ; 13s. per dozen. 

BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWINGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 50 Sheets, 
Z2s. 6d. Mounted, £j. 5s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN SHEETS. IIlastratin|r Human Physiology, Life Size and Coloured from 
Nature. Prepared under the direction of John Marshall, F.R,&, F.RjCS., &c 
Each Sheet, Z2S. 6d. On canvas and rollers, varnished, £tX xs. 

z. THE SKELETON AND LIGAMENTS. 

a. THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

3. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.— THE STRUCTURE OF THREHNGS. 

4. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULATION. 

5. THE LYMPHATICS OR ABSORBENTS. 

6. THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 

7. THE BRAIN AND NERVES.-THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 

8. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

9. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

zo. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND ORGANS, 
zz. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES ANDQRGAl©. 



HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.CS-. 
Sheet, X2S. 6d. ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, £\ zs. Explanatoiy Key, isv- 



5. THE SKELETON, Stde View. 

6. THE MUSCLES, Side View. 

7. THE FEMALE SKELETON, 

Front View. 



z. THE SKELETON, Front View. 

2. THE MUSCLES, Front View. 

3. THE SKELETON, Back View. 

4. THE MUSCLES, Back View 

ZOOLOGICAL.: . • 

TE^r SHEETS. Illustratiqg tfar OasaificBtiäB of Animals. By Robert Pattsxson. 
£^\ on canva» and rollers, varnished, £;^^ zos. 
Xhe same, reduced iasize on Royal paper, in 9 Sheets, nhoolocared, xss. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

Two Diagramm 7s; 6d.. 
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By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

Tianslated by Walter Armstrong, B*A., Oxon. With 452 Illustrations. 

2 vols. royal 8vo, ^2 2s. 



" It is ^rofusely illustrated, not merely with representations of the actual remains preserved 
in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere, but also with ingenious conjectural repre- 
sentations of the principal buildings from which those remains have Seen taken. To English- 
men familiär with the magnificent collection of Assyrian antiquities preserved in the British 
Museum the volume should be especially welcome. We majf further mention that an Engiish 
translation by Mr. Walter Armstrong, with the numerous illustrations of the original, has 
just been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall." — Times, 

'* The only dissatisfaction that we can feel in tuming over the two beautiful volumes in 
illustration of Chaldaean and Assyrian Art, by MM. Perrot and Chipiez, is in the reflection, 
that in this, as in so many other publications of a similar scot>e and nature, it is a foreign name 
that we See on the title page, and a translation only which we can lay to our national credit. 
The predominance of realiy important works on Archaeology which haye^ to be translated for the 
la^r reading public of England, and the comparative scarcity of original EngHsh works of a 
similar calibre, is a reproach to us which we would fain see removed . . . it is most frequently 
to French and German writers that we are indebted for the best lightand the most intcresting 
criticisms on the arts of antiquity. Mr. Armstrong s translation is very well done. '—BuilcUr. 

"Thework is a valuable addition to archaeological literature, and the thanks of the whole 
civilised world are due to the authors who have so carefuUy cqmpiled the history of the arts of two 
peoples, often forgotten, but who were in reality the founders of Western civil isation. " — Graphic. 



By GEORGES PERROT AND CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 

Translated from the Frenchr by W. Armstrong. Containing 616' En- 
gravings, drawn after the Original, or from Authentic l3ocuments» 
2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2S. 

" The study of Egyptology is one which grows from day to day, and which has nowreached 
such proportions as to demand arrangement and selection almost more than increased collec- 
tion of material. The well-known volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez supply this require- 
ment to an. extent which had never hitherto been attempted, and which, before the latest 
researches of Mariette and Maspero, would have been impossible. Without waiting for the 
illustrious authors to complete their great undertaking, Mr. W. Armstrong has very properly 
seized their first instalmentj and has presented to the Engiish public all that has yet appeared 
of a most usefiil and fascinating work.^ To translate such a book, however, is a task that 
needs the revision of a specialist, and this Mr. Armstrong has feit, for he has not sent out his 
Version to the world without the sancticoi of Dr. Birch and Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole. The 
result is in every way satisfactory to his readers. Mr. Armstrong adds, in an appendix, a 
description of that startling discovery which occurred just after the French original of these 
volumes lefl the press — ^namely, the finding of 38 royal mummies, with their sepulchral fumiture, 
in a subterranean Chamber at Thebes. It forms a brilliant ending to a work of great value 
and \MAnXy."'-Pall Mall Gazette, 

The Saturday Review, speaking of the French edition, says : " To say that this magni« 
ficent work is the best history of Egyptian art that we possess, is to State one of the least 
of its titles to the admiration of all lovers of antiquity, Egyptian or other. No previous 

work can be compared with it for method or completeness Not only are the best 

engravings from the older authorities utilised, but numerous unpublished designs have been 
inserted. M. Chipiez has added greatly to the value of a work, in which the trained eye of 
the architect is everywhere visible, by his restorations of various buildings and modes of'^con» 
struction ; and the engravings in cofours of the wall paintings are a noticeable feature in a 
work which is in every way remarkable. TMs history of Egyptian art is an invajuable 
treasure-house for the Student ; and, we may add, there aft few more delightful volumes 
for the cultivated idle who live at ease to tum over— every page b füll of artistic intcrest." 
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